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Vee / OurFree Catalogue 


“ Is ready for its annual mission of practical 
magazine economy to the homes of 1,000,000 

people who read magazines and newspapers. . 

There is dividend-paying information on every page of 

this big 1907 edition, which lists over 3,000 magazines, 
periodicals, newspapers and c« nbination offers. Our system 
saves you subscription money, for we quote you the 


L t Existing Pri | 
New ideas and new suggestions and valuable information i 
for every magazine reader, are found in this catalogue, the i 
most complete one of the kind ever published, and we offer i 
it to YOU simply for your name on a postal card. 


Ours is one of the iargest subscription agencies Hi 
in the world and we are known everywhere. 
We therefore enjoy the closest relations with 
the publishers, and are thereby enabled to 
secure unusual concessions, giving | 
us every facility for furnishing any i 
magazine, periodical or newspaper 


There’s a hearty welcome for 

















in the world at a rate much lower ee s i 

than you believe possible. : Ter g ii : 
uaker Oats We have helped thousands save maga- IE ants 3S Ne (i 
zine dollars. We can do the same for you. al, : 
everywhere. It enjoys permanent hospitality as the Simply send us _your name on a one-cent | (JMiaxso i i 
unvarying, standard cereal, always rich and delicious. osta card, asking for our Free Coeieane. jen A M 
The proof of its high quality and extreme care in mill- i rite to-day. Wecaninterest you. Address < 
ing is already in the constitution of more than one gener- Hi J. M. HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY * if 
ation, and still it continues the favorite. ih paterson , = i 
The best rolled oats made. 99 Fourth Ave. (near 12th St.) 212 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. i 


Large package, toc. At all grocers. 
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TRAINED NURSES TRAINED NURSES 


MIDWINTER 


At Battle Creek 


HE absorbing outdoor life; the sun parlors, 
spacious lobbies, tropical covered gardens and 
inviting foyers; the rest hours; the baths; 
skilled attendants and trained nurses ; the chef with 
his delicious dietetic food calories ; the fascinating 
dining room overlooking fifty miles of the ‘‘ Pictur- 
esque Peninsula ;’’ the gymnasium and swimming 
pools, with instructors; the medical and surgical 
equipment withthirty attending physicians; the body 
culture, massage, Swedish and vibration move- 
ments ; the pure water, the open air treatment, the 
entertaining guests; the never-tiring educational, 
religious and amusement features ; the spirit of good 
cheer and hopefulness that pervades everything. 
All these, at The Sanitarium, constitute what has 
been called a great University of Health, to teach } . 
and illustrate the principles of right living, to assist e 
invalids and the physically inefficient in lifting Hh \X/ 
themselves up to normal activity and enjoyment; itl New Pearline orks 


to correct false habits and teach true food values 














and to demonstrate that health, like disease, comes Hi at Edgewater (opposite 98th i New York ) 
gradually by processes of growth and change. . . 
Winter is the best season to secure quick and last- WH Capacity Increased | 0 Times 


ing results at The Sanitarium. Plenty of indoor and 
outdoor entertainment —sleighing, skating, skee- 


| Made NECESSARY (and possible—thank 
ing, tobogganing. Rates vary to meet practically 


all conditions. you) to supply the steadily increasing demand of 


A Book of Views, containing handsome illustra- 


Cit te maicd tes caresca Wee ee, | I THE INTELLIGENT’ WOMEN 
Co SS ; | who realize that a POUND of PEARLINE 
The Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. WW dee MORE wekacReE TITER: woke 


EASIER work—SAFER work—than four 
pounds of Soap. 





—third time we've had to do this 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
WY cxrired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 

your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has 
already renewed may receive this blank. That does not 
mean that the renewal has not been received. We begin 
to pack in mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, 
and the renewal may have reached us after the copy con- 
taining the blank has been packed. In requesting change 
of address give us at least three weeks’ notice. 


If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the eleventh of February to avoid 
missing the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions 
with back numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or 
Express money orders in remitting. All Rural Free 
Delivery carriers can supply Postal money orders. 








Cyrus H. K. Curtis, President 


Registered in United States Patent Office 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Copyright, 1906 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 


Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


Edward W. Bok, Vice-President and Editor 
C. H. Ludington, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer William V. Alexander, Managing Editor 
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The Price of THE JOURNAL 


By subscription: One Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, 
postage free in the United States, Canada, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings 3 pence. payable by international 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single copies, 
11 pence each (22 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 


(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston * Barristers Hall. BurraLo: 834 Ellicott Square 
Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Building 
Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W. C. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
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of our readers have taken us at our word, as 

expressed several months back, and are writ- 
ing to us telling of their pleasure with some special 
feature or department in the magazine. 


W<« ARE IMMENSELY GRATIFIED that so many 


WE KNOW BETTER NOW WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
We know, for example, as a definite fact, that folks 
like ‘‘ The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman ’”’ ; that 
they want us to continue ‘‘ The Lady from Philadel- 
phia’s’’ intimate Bible talks when, as a matter of fact, 
we were about to discontinue them. We are con- 
vinced that the recently-started department of ‘*‘ What 
Other Women Have Found Out”’ was needed and is 
welcome. We know that our fashions are about in 
the right direction, always allowing for differences of 
individual taste, of course. We have a pretty well- 
fixed notion that the puzzles are welcome, when, 
really, we felt we had giventhem long enough. And 
so, we know some things better than we did. 


A GOOD MANY FOLKS WROTE IN and said, in 
substance: ‘‘ Our continued subscription and our 
silence should be to you our most substantial form of 
showing our satisfaction.’’ That is true, in a way, of 
course, but that satisfaction may be true of the con- 
tents as a whole rather than of specific departments 
of the magazine. What we are after is not an ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the whole, but a definite 
pointing out whether or not we are on the right track 
so far as special parts of the magazine are concerned. 
It is very complimentary, of course, to say to us, 
‘* You know your business: you don’t need us to 
tell you,’’ but that is not helpful in the largest and 
broadest sense. We are not infallible, as our mis- 
takes in the past have shown. We try to judge as 
accurately as we can of the needs of our people, but 
it remains, after all, for the people themselves to say 
how near we have come to judging those needs 
aright. That definitely tells us something, and that 
is what we are after : to know, in a specific, concrete 
sense, are we right, or are we wrong? 


ALL THIS IS VERY IMPORTANT JUST NOW, since, 
as you will see, we begin three new departments in 
this issue of the magazine: Mrs. Laura Richards’s 
new page of ‘‘ Mother-Stories” ; Dean Hodges’s 
complementary page of ‘‘ The Beginning of the 
World’”’ stories, and Mrs. Lilian Barton Wilson’s 
new needlework department. These departments 
have all been asked for by hundreds of readers. We 
know the demand exists : we believe we have chosen 
the best persons to be had to supply the demand. 
But the fact still remains : is the material presented 
what you want? That is for you, and for you alone, 
to decide. And if these departments please you we 
are as anxious to hear from you as we are if they do 
not, otherwise what possible ground have we for 
continuing them? It does not, of course, follow that 
a department which evokes no approval is meeting 
with disapproval: not by any means. Still, you 
must realize that if we actually know a department 
does please, or does not please, it makes our decision 
as to its future in the magazine surer so far as the 
reader goes, and fairer to the editor. There is no 
sense in lumbering up a magazine with a department 
that gives more displeasure than pleasure or help. 
Even a single page is too valuable for that sort of 
material. We want every page to tell: to stand for 
something, and for the greatest good : it mustplease, 
else there is no reason for it. 


SO IT HELPS US MIGHTILY TO HAVE YOU WRITE 
and tell us, and the more folks that can take a 
moment or two to drop us a line in this helpful way 
the more we shall be pleased and obliged. We shall 
endeavor to acknowledge every letter so that you 
may feel sure your word has come to us, and has 
been read and considered, and we are only too glad 
to take the necessary moment from our busy days to 
do this if you will take the moment to oblige us. 
Don’t say or think, ‘‘ This may not reach your desk 
or eye.’’ It will: never fear of that. Every letter 
that contains a scrap of help reaches me, as editor, 
and every letter is read. Hence if you would help to 
make the magazine better, and that is to your inter- 
est, remember, as much as it is to ours, taking the 
question on a purely mercenary basis: if you would 
help us, editor and writer, send us a word when you 
are pleased as well as when you are displeased. 


WE, ALL OF US, NEED TO LEARN more the great - 


lesson of giving praise. We are frightfully afraid to 
praise in this world: far more ready to criticise than 
to approve. There are always hundreds ready to 
find fault; and to overcome the effects that petty 
criticism and senseless fault-finding frequently have 
with the best of us, it should be the duty of us all to 
say the word of honest approval whenever it comes to 
our heart to say it. We leave kindly words too often 
unexpressed in the heart: let us speak them—or 
write them when we feel them, and the world will be 
an easier and a better place for thousands of us. 

Two well-known writers recently met and one 
complimented the other upon a recent piece of work. 
‘*T meant to write to you at the time, but I knew 
hundreds would, and so I didn’t want to add to your 
mail,’’ he added. 

‘* Hundreds ?”’ said the author ; ‘‘ why, man, not a 
soul wrote me a word of praise; only a score or 
more to find fault.’’ 

The two men then made a compact, that thereafter 
when something was written, painted, acted or 
achieved by any one, whether or not they knew the 
man or woman, that particularly pleased them or 
that they approved of, they would sit down and say 
so in a note. These two men have done this, and 
the surprise with which their words of approval have 
been met was a revelation to them in showing how 
scarce was honestly-expressed approval! 


THE WORD OF APPROVAL OR CRITICISM is val- 
uable only, however, where it is more than a mere 
personal like or dislike. An art instructor in a girls’ 
school once expressed it well to his class when he 
said: ‘‘ Don’t say of a picture, ‘I like it.’ That 
means nothing. Get beyond your personal like : see 
something in the picture itself, and then tell what 
you see rather than what you like.’’ So it is with 
approval or disapproval of the written word. The 
poorest kind of criticism of an article or department 
in this magazine is when a writer says: ‘‘ | like it,’’ 
or ‘‘I don’t like it.’’ That means nothing. It is 
absolutely worthless, for it tells nothing. On the 
other hand, the valuable criticism is when the woman 
goes on and says why she likes one department and 
why she dislikes another: what gave her pleasure, and 
what caused her displeasure ; and, if displeasure, 
then let the criticism be comstructive as well as de- 
structive. Don’t tear a thing down without telling 
how to build it up: be helpful in offering a sugges- 
tion as to how the fault might be overcome. Point 
the way up. Be negative, of course, but be affirma- 
tive as well. 


SPEAKING OF FOLKS BEING DISPLEASED: A 
good many continue writing of their displeasure 
with the department ‘‘ That Reminds Me.’’ Some 
see no reason for it; others object to the character 
of some of the stories in it, claiming, in this respect, 
that the department is out of key with the moral tone 
and standard of the rest of the magazine. As for the 
first, we fear if a person sees no reason for a laugh 
in this serious life of ours, no words of ours can con- 
vince such a person to the contrary. The other 
objection is more serious. We frankly admit that, a 
year or so ago, some stories were printed on that 
page that might as well — in fact, better —have been 
omitted. We discovered this fact, and the editing 
was immediately changed. But, for the life of us, 
we cannot see, in the department as conducted at 
present, any basis for this criticism. If we are 
wrong we shall be glad to have our mistakes pointed 
out to us in concrete instances. It is, of course, the 
very last thing in our mind to include stories in that 
department that cannot, for any reason, be read or 
told in the home circle. Of course, humor, like 
beauty, is a very individual thing, so far as opinion 
of it is concerned, and that should always be taken 
into account in passing judgment on a collection of 
humorous stories. But it is hard to believe that ihere 
can be two opinions as to the standard of a joke or 
story. To us a story is either printable or it isn’t. 
We give the printable ones, or think we do, and dis- 
card the other kind by the hundreds. And we cannot 
see that we are erring —I mean now: not some time 
ago. I admit that we were then. But I say the 
department as it is now presented. Still, if we are 
wrong we want to be put right. We are open to 
conviction : that much is sure. But, at present, we 
stand unconvinced that we are wrong ! 


A VERY COMMON HABIT OF CRITICISM is to 
write to an editor and say his magazine is not so 
good as it used to be, and stop there. Of what 
earthly good is such a letter? Why is the magazine 
not so good : when was it better and in what respect ? 
When the impulse seizes us to criticise an object let 
us stop and analyze the impulse and find out what 
impelled it: wherein are we displeased. Such a 
searching is beneficial to ourselves: it teaches us to 
give a reason for a statement we make — which 
should always be part of any criticism: the reason 
for it. Without that the criticism is valueless. The 
reason most of us do not like to be criticised is not 
because we are not open to criticism, but because 
most of the criticism is unintelligent : it is not helpful, 
itis not complete. When we criticise let us place our- 
selves in the position of the one criticised ; tell him 
what we want to know when we are criticised: why 
we are criticised and how we can avoid repeating 
what is deemed to be wrong. Then we are giving 
the sort of criticism, and the only sort, that is helpful 
and worth while. 


SUPPOSE WE TRY THIS HELPFUL CRITICISM, 
so as to be helpful both to ourselves and to this 
magazine. Here is a question : 


How, in Your Opinion, 
Can We Improve This Magazine ? 


Now, write Mr. Bok a personal letter and tell him 
how. But be helpful: try to be practical, and don’t 
ask things that we have explained a score of times 
we cannot do: as, for example, starting a ‘‘ current 
events’’ department; or putting in more poetry, 
which we are doing as fast as the limited supply of 
good poetry comes to us; or changing the present 
mode of placing our advertisements ; or changing 
our size. All these things we have explained why 
we cannot do. But give us some helpful, new sug- 
gestion : something we have not done—and remem- 
ber we have done much during these twenty-odd 
years of publication. Look carefully over the maga- 
zine before you write and then write direct to the 
point. Keep to zoo words: if your letter exceeds 
that limit it will not be eligible to compete, and will 
be thrown out. We will pay 


$50 For the Best Suggestion 
i Second Best Suggestion 
“ Third ? ? 
" Fourth " * 
5 * Fifth “ “ 


and let all letters reach Mr. Bok by the f/leenth of 

January next, 1907, allletters be personally addressed 

to him and written on one side of the paper only. 
Now, let us try to be helpful to each other! 


‘“*A Fourth of July Without Fireworks” 


OME months ago three prizes were offered for 
ideas as to how the Fourth of July could be 
celebrated without fireworks. This was in the belief 
that it is time to show that there are ways in plenty 
to manifest patriotism without using gunpowder. 
Of the many hundreds of manuscripts submitted the 
best came from women, and the awards have been 
made as follows: 
First Prize ($75), Mrs. V. A. Brewer, Portland, Oregon. 
SECOND PRIZE ($50), Miss Agnes G. Smith, North Tonawanda, 
New York. 
THIRD PRIZE ($25), Miss Marian Dantz, Denver, Colorado. 


The Girl on Our Cover 


a wert of our readers will doubtless be eager to 
obtain a copy of the charming girl drinking tea 
who is pictured on our cover this month. The re- 
production is from another of the exquisite pastels 
by Mr. George R. Barse, Jr., whose work was so 
much admired when it first appeared on the cover of 
THE JOURNAL for last May. He is a prominent 
academician of the New York Academy of Design, 
where he has been exhibiting these pastels year after 
year. A limited, separate edition of this month’s 
cover picture has been made, printed in all the 
original colors, exactly as it appears on the magazine, 
but without any advertisements on the back. Copies 
of these sheets will be sent on application, packed in 
a strong tube, for ten cents, postage prepaid—so 
long as the supply lasts. 
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A PAGE OF CAREFUL ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS THAT ARE ASKED US 











The Artistic Value of Band Music 
Why do critics pay no attention to band con- 
certs such as Sousa’s? Are they not as artistic 
in their way as orchestral concerts? R. O. A. 


They are not so artistic as orchestral con- 
certs. The great masters of music did nct pro- 
vide immortal compositions for brass bands. 
There is no Beethoven, Bach, Mozart or Schu- 
bert of the brass band. Certain instruments do 
not lend themselves readily to the performance 
of artistic music. For me may be men- 
tioned the cornet, the mandolin, the guitar, the 
banjo, the fife and the jew’s-harp. The brass 
band is better than any one of these, but it is not 
quite good enough. For certain outdoor effects 
it is the best instrument. W.J. Hf. 


The New Art Movement 


Will you tell me something about the new art 
movement which produces what is called the 
‘art nouveau” 7? a 3 oe 


It is an attempt to get away from all the old 
forms of art and produce something new. Its 
chief characteristics are large decorative patterns 
or designs, long, swirling lines, odd forms and 
surfaces and many broken tints of color. It is 
shown in stained glass, jewelry, tapestry and 
needlework, metal work, architecture, sculpture 
and painting. The movement is said to have 
started late in the 1870's, and some insist that 
Mr. Herter, of New York, was its originator. It 
has had no great vogue here; France, Italy and 
Spain have refused to accept it because of its lack 
of proportion, but it has spread through Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary and Roumania with a 
great sweep. Berlin shows it in the hundreds of 
new houses being built there, and Budapest is 
distinctly stamped by it. Ea ae ae 8 


Books on Spanish Life 
Please give a list of books relating to Spanish 
life and Spanish people similar to that recently 
published dealing with Italian life. M. H. 


George Ticknor’s ‘‘A History of Spanish Lit- 
erature,” James Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s ‘‘A History 
of Spanish Literature,” Cervantes’s ‘‘Don 
ee The Plays of Calderon translated by 

itzgerald, Valdés’s ‘‘The Marquis of Pefialta” 
and ‘‘Sister Saint Sulpice” (translated by N. H. 
Dole), ‘‘The Grandee” and ‘‘The Fourth 
Estate” (translated by Rachel Challice), Juan 
Valera’s ‘‘Pepita imenez,”’ ‘‘Comendador 
Mendoza” and ‘‘Dona Luz” (translated by 
Mary J. Serrano), Mr. Paul Gwynne’s two 
novels, ‘‘ The Pagan at the Shrine,” a vivid study 
of the people of Southern Spain, and ‘‘The 
Bandolero,” with rather a melodramatic plot, 
but plenty of humor and saturated with local 
color, and all worth reading. Those desiring a 
course in Spanish history will find the follow- 
ing books profitable: Edward Everett Hale’s 
**Spain” (in the ‘‘Story of the Nations” series), 
Stanley Lana-Poole’s ‘‘The Moors in Spain,” 
Prescott’s ‘‘Ferdinand and Isabella,” ‘‘ Philip 
II,” ‘‘Charles V,” H. E. Watts’s ‘‘The Christian 
Recovery of Spain,’”’ Irving’s ‘‘The Alhambra,” 
‘*Granada,” Martin A. S. Hume’s ‘‘The Span- 
ish People,” ‘‘Modern Spain.” H.W. M. 


Can Fish be Frozen to Death? 


Is it true that fish cannot be killed by freez- 
ing? FISHERMAN. 

Under natural conditions, it is not likely that 
fish are often frozen. By an accident at one of 
the Pennsylvania State hatcheries a shallow arti- 
ficial pond containing two thousand fish was 
frozen solid and so remained for several days. 
When the thaw came not one fish was found 
dead. Experiments, however, have occasionally 
resulted in the death of some, but not of all, the 
fish used in the experiments. 


The Story of the San José Scale 

What is the history of the San José scale and 
how can it be exterminated ? B. W. 

It cannot be exterminated, but it can be con- 
trolled. It was first found in 1870 on imported 
trees, presumably from China, in the grounds of 
James Lick, at San José, California, gradually 
spread to adjoining orchards, and by 1890 had 
reached all the chief fruit districts of the Pacific 
coast. In 1893 it was found in a small orchard 
at Charlottesville, Virginia, and the investigation 
that promptly followed showed that it had been 
brought East six or seven years before on plum 
trees from the San José district, had spread to 
other nursery stock, and had been unconsciously 
scattered broadcast throughout the East and 
South. Restrictions on the importation of Amer- 
ican plants and fruit were soon enforced by one 
European government after another, and later 
by African and Asiatic countries. Nearly every 
State in the Union, as well as Canada, also passed 
restrictive legislation, but to no avail. The pest 
slowly spread until now it practically infests 
every State and Territory pl various parts of 
Canada. Deciduous fruits, especially pears and 
apples, peach and other stone fruits, and small 
fruits, notably currants, are attacked by it. The 
chief methods of controlling it are a lime-sulphur 
wash, a soap treatment, the use of pure kerosene 
or crude petroleum or a mixture of either with 
water, or a petroleum emulsion with soap. An 
effort has also been made to restrain the spread 
of the scale by introducing from China its natural 
enemy, a little ladybird which eats almost all 
scale insects, but is particularly partial to the 
San José one. B. W. 


A Famous Book that Paid for a Funeral 


What famous book was written by a noted 
author in order to pay his mother’s funeral 
expenses ? _ By 2. 

**Rasselas” was the book to the composition 
of which Doctor Johnson devoted the nights of 
one week in order to meet the expense of his 
mother’s burial. 


-The Redemption of Torn Currency 


Have persons ever sent in half of, say, a five- 
dollar bill to the Treasury Department, received 
full value, and then later, after several years, 
sent the other half and got another five ? 

Mrs. F. J. L. 

Never; the Government regulations for the 
een and exchange of paper currency pro- 
vide that when not less than three-fifths of a torn 
bill is presented it shall be redeemed at its face 
value; and when there is less than three-fifths, 
but clearly more than two-fifths, it is redeemable 
at one-half its face value. Fragments of less 
than three-fifths, however, may possibly be re- 
deemed at the full face value, if presented with 
a special form of affidavit swearing that the 
missing portion has been destroyed and telling 
how it happened. The Treasurer will then exer- 
cise his discretion about redeeming 2. 


Did Mary, Queen of Scots, Have a Daughter? 


Is there any foundation whatever for the sup- 
position that a daughter was born to Mary, 
Queen of Scots, at Lochleven, or is it only a 
pretty fabrication ? SCOTSMAN. 

On page 58, Volume II, of the second edition 
of Miss Strickland’s ‘Life of Mary, Queen of 
Scots,”’ and on page 100, Volume V, of Burton’s 
‘History of Scotland,” you will find the report 
upon which this supposition is founded. A very 
readable romance about this daughter of Both- 
well and Mary, Queen of Scots, has been pub- 
lished by Charlotte M. Yonge under the title, 
‘*Unknown to History.” 


The Richest Town in America 
Which is the richest place in the United States? 
TEACHER. 

If by “richest” you mean the place where each 
inhabitant would have the most money if all the 
property were equally distributed, probably the 
town of Brookline, in Massachusetts, would take 
first rank. The valuation is fixed at $100,089,- 
400, which would mean an average of about 
$4000 for each man, woman and child. 


How Sargent Paints Portraits 


Does Mr. Sargent paint the character portrait ? 
OLD Lapy. 
Yes and no. He paints the physical presence, 
the look of the sitter before him. If the sitter has 
character it will make itself manifest in the face 
or figure or hands or action; and if Mr. Sargent 
paints exactly what he sees the character of the 
sitter will appear as in the life. He can exagger- 
ate these characteristics if he pleases and make 
perhaps a stronger likeness as it approaches to 
caricature, or he can smooth them down and 
make an empty dinner-plate portrait; but it is 
not his affair to go beyond the physical presence 
and put character into people that have none. 
That would not be portrait painting, but pictorial 
nonsense. J. C. vy D. 


A Man’s Heart that Would Not Burn 


A lecturer whom I heard referred to some 
English author whose heart would not burn and 
was plucked from cremation flames by a friend. 
Can you tell me who it was? me. 5. F. 

Trelawney, who laboriously tracked out the 
shore-washed corpses of the t Shelley and 
Williams, undertook the burning of them after 
the Greek fashion. As Shelley’s heart refused to 
burn, Trelawney snatched it from the flames. 


Why People Like “Cranford” * 


There are no incidents, no adventures, no plot 
in “Cranford.” Why do people like it? 
mC. 
Because it is charmingly written, happily 
brings back the quiet of an old English aie. 
is full of a gentle humor, and presents a little 
group of people in a natural and lifelike way. 
It is one of the classics of the quiet life. 
H.W. M. 


A Slave Who Became a Diplomat 


Is it true that an American slave afterward 
became an American diplomat ? J. K.M. 

Yes; Frederick Douglass, the noted orator, 
was sold as a slave to a Baltimore ship-builder in 
1832, was appointed Marshal of the District of 
Columbia by President Hayes, and Minister to 
Hayti by President Benjamin Harrison. In 1872 
Douglass was elected Presidential elector from 
the State of New York. 


The Greatest Musicians and Why 


In what respect do Bach, Mozart and Bee- 
thoven surpass all other musicians? What 
claims has each to the adjective ‘‘greatest” ? 

i 4 

These three are accepted as the greatest com- 
posers because they possessed the most fruitful 
invention, the most inexhaustible resources, the 
most masterful command of the science as well 
as the art of music, the greatest variety of ex- 
pression, the most far-reaching sympathies with 
all manners of musical expression, and the most 
lofty and inspiring flow of conceptions. All 
other musicians have acknowledged the suprem- 
acy of one or all of them. Wadi He 





The Best Story of Adventure 
Kindly tell me what you consider the best 
story of adventure. J. H. G. 


It depends to a considerable extent on indi- 
vidual taste. Probably the great majority of 
intelligent readers would agree that Dumas’s 
‘*Three Musketeers” is, on the whole, the most 
spirited, exciting and brilliant story of adventure 
in literature. | of 


The Memory of Fish 


Have fish any memory ? N. L. K. 

Yes. They learn to come to certain places at 
certain times to be fed; habits learned in an 
aquarium are often resumed after the fish has 
been liberated for a long time and then returned 
to the aquarium; fish injured by a hook are 
exceedingly difficult to capture; they can be so 
tamed as to allow themselves to be handled by 
certain persons. All these things lead authori- 
ties to believe that fish have memories. There 
are no facts, however, to show that it is accom- 
panied by the mental process of associating ideas. 


The Meaning of Folk-Songs 


Please define folk-song. Are there American 
folk-songs ? N. B. E. 

Folk-song is the song of the common people. 
For instance, in Russia the country people have 
songs for everything—birth, death, marriage, 
planting, seedtime, harvest, etc. No one knows 
where these songs originated. No one knows 
who composed them. But every one can recog- 
nize certain melodic and harmonic peculiarities 
which are Russian and nothing else. The same 
thing is true of the folk-song of Germany, Italy and 
France. These songs are the wild-flowers of the 
world of music. There is no American folk- 
song, and there could not be. We have no musi- 
cal gg and we are a composite of ail 
pospe he nearest ms oor we have to 
olk-song is found in the old plantation melodies 
of the negroes, but those are racial, not national, 


after all. W.J.H. 
The Friar Who Married a Nun 


What famous friar married a nun? 
E. L. T 

Martin Luther became a priest in 1507 when 
he was twenty-four years of age. Eighteen years 
later he married Katherine von Bora, one of 
nine nuns who, under the influence of his teach- 
ing, emancipated themselves from their religious 
vows. 


Steady Increase in Negro Population 


Is the negro population of the United States 
decreasing ? S. E. R. 


On the contrary, it is steadily increasing. The 
heaviest increase, according to the census records, 
was during the ten years from 1870 to 1880, 
nearly thirty-five per cent. The smallest in- 
crease, about ten per cent., was during the Civil 
War. At present the increase is from fourteen to 
eighteen per cent. F. B.W. 


Bouguereau’s Place in Art 


Are not the pictures of Bouguereau beautifully 
painted and are they not good art? 
ADMIRER. 
No; and no again. Bouguereau’s pictures 
show correct academic draftsmanship and are 
graceful if somewhat empty abstractions. His 
brush-work is weak, pretty, utterly lacking in 
verve, gusto or inspiration. As for his sentiment 
it is sentimentality, and his elegance is a close 
approach to vulgarity. His art is pene | an apothe- 
osis of the idealized studio model and is hardly a 
representation of actual life. If you prefer the 
classic and the academic why not bestow a little 
admiration on Paul Baudry, for example? 
feG. ¥. DD. 


Robert Fulton as a Portrait Painter 


Can you tell me what celebrated inventor 
earned enough from portrait and landscape 
painting to buy his mother a farm before he was 
of age? PENN. 

The name of Robert Fulton is so associated 
with his famous inventions of the steamboat and 
marine bomb that his early artistic career is 
usually overlooked eamenly. Fulton was not 
only successful in landscape and portraiture, but 
was a mechanical painter as well, painting the 
first panorama ever shown in Paris, France. 


Early Marriages North and South 


Do girls marry younger in the southern part of 
the United States than in the northern part ? 
G. E. F. 
No, they do not; there are just as early mar- 
riages in the North asin the South. But the rela- 
tive number of girls who marry young is far 
greater in the Southern than in the Northern 
States. More than twice as many girls under 
twenty years of age are married in the South as in 
the North, and nearly a third more under twenty- 
five years of age. Above twenty-five the propor- 
tion of married women in the two sections is 
more nearly even, although the Southern ones 
still maintain a slight lead over their Northern 
sisters up to forty-five, when the latter forge 
considerably ahead. - o. 3. 0. 
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be made by the general Editor of “ Will You Tell Me?” - The individual writers will confine their work to 


the printed page. 


The Eyes of a Portrait 


In the Corcoran Art Gallery in Washington is 
a painting called ‘‘Washed Ashore.” From 
any point of approach the drowned body directly 
faces one. In the same room is another painting 
called ‘* The Road to Concarneati,” and this road 
turns in the same way. The same trick is found 
in the eyes of a portrait which seem always to 
follow one. Can you explain the principle of 
this so it will be clear to one who knows almost 
nothing of art? L. G. BD. 


Mr. Kenyon Cox, the well-known artist, offers 
the following explanation: 

‘*There is no trick in the matter. From the 
nature of painting, which can represent only one 
view of an object, a thing must always appear, 
from whatever point of view the picture is seen, 
in the view the artist had of it. This is as true of 
a profile as of a front view, but is not so striking. 
The really astonishing trick would be to paint 
something that did not always appear the same. 
A face looks in front view when the two sides are 
equal. A road comes toward you when the centre 
(or one side) is perpendicular, or nearly so. An 
eye looks at you when the white shows on both 
sides of the pupil. An eye drawn like this, 
<BSs,, will follow you as much as that of any 
portrait.” 4. &. ¥. Be 


Buried His Writings in His Wife’s Coffin 


I have been told that some English poet buried 
his writings of several years in his wife’s coffin. 
If so, why did he do such a remarkable thing? 

INQUIRER. 

Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti, a leadin 
Pre-Raphaelite, pillowed his dead wife’s head 
upon his manuscripts because he felt that she had 
been the inspiration of his best work in painting 
and literature. 


What Cavalry Captured a Fleet in Mid-Sea 


I recently heard a lecturer refer to a troop of 
cavalry which captured a fleet in the midst of 
the sea, but he did not explain the paradox; can 
you? S. R. K 

Every one with Netherlands blood in his veins 
is proud to remember that this strange occyrrence 


actually took place in 1795, when the Zuyder Zee 
was frozen over. 


Stevenson’s Works May Become Classics 


Are the works of Robert Louis Stevenson 
considered classics; if so, why? E. M. B. 

A classic is a book which has not only found 
acceptance at the hands of the most intelligent 
readers, but has been tested by the passage of 
time. It is impossible, within one generation of 
an author’s life, to place his work definitely 
among the classics. Stevenson’s stories and 
essays are likely to be read for a long time to 
come; it is by no means impossible that some of 
them may be accepted as classics in the end; 
but it is too soon to pass final judgment upon 
them. They have secured what promises to be 
a permanent place by reason of their vitality of 
feeling, freshness of observation, vividness and 
picturesqueness of style. Stevenson was not a 
great writer, but he was a man of exceptionally 
vivid and vital personality, and these qualities 

ut into his work have given that work an 
immense attractiveness. H.W. M. 


Kings Before They Were Twenty-One 


Can you tell me what three famous contem- 
porary sovereigns assumed their crowns before 
reaching their majority ? GEorcE F. B. 

Upon the Field of the Cloth of Gold (1520) 
Charles V of Spain, sovereign of the greatest 
European Empire since the days of Augustus, 
Henry VIII of England and Francis I of France 
met in council. A curious coincidence in con- 
nection with this meeting was that these three 
mightiest sovereigns of Europe, in the first half 
of the sixteenth century, all assumed their 
crowns before reaching their majority. 


Orchestra Playing Without a Conductor 


Why cannot an orchestra of first-class musi- 
cians play without a conductor ? B. M. 


It can. There is no question at all that fifty 
or sixty competent orchestral performers could 
get safely through a pretty formidable program 
with no other direction than that supplied by 
their own first violin. But what would be the 
esthetic worth of such a performance? In these 
days an orchestra is, in effect, an instrument on 
which an interpretative performer, called a con- 
ductor, plays compositions written especially for 
this instrument. We are invited to consider the 
conception of musical works formed by a single 
mind. This is what makes the conductor a 
necessity. W.Jt.8 


A River that Flows North and South 

A South American friend insists that in his 
country there is a river which sometimes flows 
northward and sometimes southward. Could 
such a paradoxical claim be correct? 

TRAVELER. 

Yes. Your friend doubtless refers to the Cassi- 
quiari, a river of Venezuela, forming the south- 
ern bifurcation of the Orinoco. By means of 
this singular river, water communication is es- 
tablished through the Amazon, Orinoco and 
their affluents, between the interior of Brazil and 
the Caracas in Venezuela. 


Flying Kites Four Miles High 
Since so much scientific attention has been 
paid to kite-flying, what is the highest ascension 
recorded ? ScHOOLBOY. 
Last year a string of six kites sent up from the 


German observatory at Lindenburg attained a 
height of four miles. 
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So Easy When it is Explained 


WOMAN riding in a Philadelphia trolley- 

car said to the conductor: 
‘*Can you tell me, please, on what trolley-cars 
I can use these exchange slips? They mix me 
up somewhat.” : 

“They feally shouldn’t, madam,” said the 
polite conductor. ‘‘It is very simple: East of 
the junction by a westbound car an exchange 
from an eastbound car is good only if the west- 
bound car is west of the junction formed by said 
eastbound car. South of the junction formed by 
a northbound car an exchange from a south- 
bound car is good south of the junction if the 
northbound car was north of the junction at the 
time of issue, but only south of the junction going 
south if the southbound car was going north at 
the time it was south of the junction. That is all 
there is to it.” 


The Deacon’s Trout 
By Henry Ward Beecher 


E WAS a curious trout. I believe he knew 

Sunday just as well as Deacon Marble did. 
At any rate, the Deacon thought the trout meant 
to aggravate him. ‘The Deacon, you know, is a 
little waggish. He often tells about that trout. 
Says he: ‘‘One Sunday morning, just as I got 
along by the willows, | heard an awful splash, 
and not ten feet from shore I saw the trout, as 
long as my arm, just curving over like a bow and 
going down with something for breakfast. 

‘**Gracious!’ says I, and I almost jumped out 
of the wagon. 

‘*But my wife, Polly, says she, ‘What on airth 
are you thinkin’ of, Deacon? It’s Sabbath Day, 
and you're goin’ to'meetin’! It’s a pretty busi- 
ness for a deacon!’ 

‘*That sort o’ cooled me off. But I do say 
that, for about a minute, I wished I wasn’t a 
deacon. But ’twouldn’t make any difference, 
for I came down next day to mill on purpose, and 
I came down once or twice more, and nothin’ 
was to be seen, though I| tried him with the most 
temptin’ things. 

‘*Wal, next Sunday I came along agin, and to 
save my life I couldn’t keep off worldly and wan- 
derin’ thoughts. I tried to be sayin’ my cate- 
chism, but I couldn’t keep my eyes off the pond 
as we came up to the willows. I’d got along in 
the catechism, as smooth as the road, to the 
Fourth Commandment, and was sayin’ it out 
loud for Polly, and jist as I was sayin’, ‘What 
is required in the Fourth Commandment?’ I 
heard a splash and there was the trout, and, 
afore I could think, I said: ‘Gracious, Polly, I 
must have that trout.’ 

**She almost riz right up. ‘I knew you wa’n’t 
sayin’ your catechism hearty. Is this the way 
you answer the question about keepin’ the Lord’s 
Day? I’m ashamed, Deacon Marble,’ says she. 
‘You'd better change your road, and go to 
meetin’ on the road over the hill. If 1 was adeacon 
I wouldn’t let a fish’s tail whisk the whole cate- 
chism out of my head,’ and I had to go to meetin’ 
on the hill road all the rest of the summer.” 





A Poser for the Salesman 


*[T’S not so much a durable article that I re- 

quire, sir,” said Miss Simpkins. ‘I want 
something dainty, you know, something coy, and 
at the same time just a wee bit saucy—that might 
look well for evening wear.” 


Sauce for the Gander 


BUSY merchant was about to leave his home 

_\ in Brixton for a trip on the Continent, and 
h:s wife, knowing his aversion to letter-writing, 
reminded him gently of the fact. 

“Now, John, you must be eyes and ears for us 
at home and drop us an occasional post-card 
telling us anything of interest. Don’t forget, will 
you, dear?” 

_The husband promised. The next morning 
his wife received a postal-card: ‘‘ Dear wife, I 
reached Dover all right. Yours aff.” 

Though somewhat disappointed she thought 
her husband must have been pressed for time. 
Two days later, however, another card arrived, 
with the startling announcement: ‘‘Here I am 
in Paris. Yours ever.” And still later: “I am 
indeed in Paris. Yours.” 

Then the wife decided to have a little fun and 
seized her pen and wrote: ‘Dear husband, the 
children and I are at Brixton. Yours.” 

A few days later she wrote again: ‘‘We are 
still in Brixton.” 

n her last communication she grew more 

enthusiastic: ‘‘Dear husband, here we are in 
Brixton. I repeat it, sir, we are in Brixton. 
P. S.—We are, indeed.” 
_ In due time her husband reached home, fear- 
ing that his poor wife had temporarily lost her 
senses, and hastened to ask the meaning of her 
Strange messages. With a winning smile she 
handed him his own three postal-cards. 
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Got Out of That, All Right 


= Y DEAR,” said a wife to her husband, ‘‘do 

A you realize that you have forgotten that 
this is my birthday?” 

‘**Yes, dearie, I did forget it,” replied the hus- 
band. ‘‘Isn’t it natural that I should? There 
isn’t really anything about you to remind me that 
you are a day older than you were a year ago.” 


What Surprised Him 


WO Irishmen were crossing the ocean on the 
way to this country. On the way over Pat- 
rick died. Preparations were made for the burial 
at sea, but the lead weights customarily used in 
such cases were lost. Chunks of coal were sub- 
stituted. Everything was finally ready for the 
last rites, and long and earnestly did Michael 
look at his friend. Finally he blurted out sorrow- 
fully: 
‘“Well, Pat, I always knew ye were goin’ there, 
but I’m hanged if I thought they’d make ye 
bring yer own coal.” 


He Began to Feel Homesick 


TOURIST returning from an extended trip 
was about to cross the last river on the way 
to the railroad station for home. 

‘Say, Cap’n,” he said as he stepped timidly 
into the rickety old craft, ‘‘this boat seems very 
shaky; was anybody ever lost in her?” 

‘Not ter my knowledge,” replied the boat- 
man. ‘*‘There was three men Tesonedied from 
her last Thursday, but we found them all next 
high tide, the day after.” 


Guarding Against Future Mistakes 


N EARLY morning customer in an optician’s 

shop was a young woman with a determined 

air. She addressed the first salesman she saw. 

‘*I want to look at a pair of eyeglasses, sir, of 
extra magnifying power.” 

“*Yes, ma’am,” replied the salesman; ‘‘some- 
thing very strong?” 

“*Yes, sir. While visiting in the country I 
made a very painful blunder which I never want 
to repeat.” 

‘*Indeed! Mistook a stranger for an acquaint- 
ance?” 

‘*No, not exactly that; I mistook a bumblebee 
for a blackberry.” 


Under Her Bed 


RS. HICKS was telling some ladies about 
the burglar scare in her house the night 
before. 

‘*Yes,”’ she said, ‘‘I heard a noise and got up, 
and there from under the bed I saw a man’s legs 
sticking out.” 

‘**Mercy,” exclaimed a woman—‘‘ the burglar’s 
legs?” 

‘*No, my dear, my husband’s legs 
heard the noise, too.” 


He had 


Easy Money for the Doctor 


PROMINENT physician in an Arkansas 

town has an extensive practice among the 
laboring classes where economy is the best 
policy. One day the little daughter of one of 
the men became very sick, and the doctor was 
hurriedly called. He arrived, and administered 
a soothing treatment to the patient, who was 
soon sleeping soundly, and upon leaving pre- 
scribed some medicine which was to be obtained 
at the drug store. The next day the visit had to 
be repeated and some more medicine bought. 
This was kept up until the little girl was entirely 
well, when the father went to see the doctor to 
settle the bill. 

As his purse was rather slim, he approached 
the doctor with many misgivings. 

‘*Here is your bill, sir,” began the doctor, 
handing him the paper. ‘‘This for the drugs 
from the store, and this for my visits.” 

The poor man looked and was horrified at the 
amount requested, realizing that he could not 
pay it all. Then after thinking a moment he 
took out his purse and laid some pieces of change 
in the physician’s hand, saying: ‘‘Here is the 
money for the drugs, Doctor, and—we will return 
your calls.” 


End of the Honeymoon 


N OLD married man happened to meet a 
beaming bridegroom on the latter’s first day 
at business after the wedding trip. 

‘*Hello!” said he; ‘finished your honeymoon 
yet?” 

‘*T don’t know,” replied the happy husband, 
smiling. ‘‘I have never been able to determine 
the exact meaning of the word honeymoon.” 

‘*Well, then, has your wife commenced to do 
the cooking yet?” 


” 
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Francis Wilson’s Idea of a Play 


‘ HAT I want,” said Francis Wilson to an 
amateur dramatist, ‘‘is a bright, short 
play.” 

“How do you mean—a short, bright drama?” 
asked the author. ‘‘Can you give me an idea?” 

**Oh, yes,” said Wilson; ‘‘here’s one. It’s 
direct and leaves much to the imagination. 

‘“*It is in one act. 

‘‘When the curtain goes up two persons are 
discovered on a sofa, one a pretty young woman, 
the other a nice-looking young fellow. They 
embrace; neither of them says a word. Then a 
door opens at the back and a commercial traveler 
enters. He wears an overcoat and carries an 
umbrella. You can tell at once by his manner 
that he is the husband of the young woman. At 
least, that would be the inference of every intelli- 
gent playgoer. 

‘*The husband takes off his coat, draws from 
his pocket a heavy Colt’s revolver, and in the 
midst of the silent embrace of hero and heroine 
fires. 

‘*The young woman falls dead. 

‘*He fires again and the young man is similarly 
disposed of. ‘Then the murderer comes forward, 
puts on a pair of eyeglasses and proceeds to con- 
template his sanguinary work. ‘Great Heavens!’ 
he exclaims, ‘I am on the wrong floor.’ ” 


What He Used the Milk For 


CLERGYMAN had been for some time dis- 
pleased with the quality of milk served him. 
At length he determined to remonstrate with his 
milkman for supplying such weak stuff. He 
began mildly: 
‘*I’ve been wanting to see you in regard to the 
quality of milk with which you are serving me.” 
‘*Yes, sir,”’ uneasily answered the tradesman. 
“I only wanted to say,” continued the min- 
ister, ‘‘that I use the milk for drinking purposes 


’ 


exclusively, and not for christening.” 


What Would Happen 


WOMAN agitator, holding forth on the plat- 
form and presenting the greatness of her sex, 
cried out: ‘‘ Take away woman and what would 
follow?” 
And from the audience came a clear, male 
voice: ‘‘We would.” 





Definitive 


HE schoolmaster was trying to explain the 
meaning of the word ‘‘ conceited,’”’ which had 
occurred in the course of the reading lesson. 
‘*Now, boys,” he said, ‘‘suppose that I was 
always boasting of my learning—that I knew a 
good deal o’ Latin, for instance, or that my per- 
sonal appearance was—that 1 was very good- 
looking, y’ know—what should you say | was?” 
Straightforward Boy: ‘‘Sure, sir, I’d say you 


” 


was a liar, sir! 


Her Littke Game 
& A MARRIED couple were walking down 
one of the main thoroughfares of a city the 
husband noted the attention which other women 
obtained from passers-by, and remarked to his 
better half: 

‘*Folks never look at you. I wish I had mar- 
ried some one better looking.” 

The woman tartly replied: ‘‘It’s your fault. 
Do you think a man will stare at me when you’re 
walking with me? You step behind and see 
whether men don’t look at me.” 

The husband hung back about a dozen yards, 
and for the length of the street was surprised to 
see every man his wife passed stare hard at her 
and even turn around and look after her. 

‘*Sure, lassie!” he exclaimed as he rejoined 
her, ‘‘l was wrong and take it back. I'll never 
say aught about your looks again.” 

The wife had made a face at every man she 
met. s 


She Had Him that Time 


T WAS the same old story of a man who refused 

to tell his wife the outcome of a business trans 

action in which, naturally, she took a deep 
interest. 

**No,” he sneered, ‘‘I won’t tell you. If I did 
you’d repeat it. You women can never keep a 
secret.” 

**John,” said the woman quietly, ‘‘have I 
ever told the secret about the solitaire engage- 
ment ring you gave me eighteen years ago being 
paste?” 


Followed Instructions 


EN-YEAR-OLD Fred was going to a party 
for the first time. 

‘*Here’s half a dollar, Fred,” said his father; 
‘*if it rains be sure you take a cab home.” 

When Fred got home he was thoroughly 
drenched. 

‘*Why didn’t you take a cab?” exclaimed his 
father. 

‘*T did, father,” replied Fred; ‘‘and I sat on 
the box all the way home. It was glorious.” 


Enough Said 


S AN architect met a lady of his acquaintance 
on the street he remarked that he had just 
been to see the nave of the new church of which 
they were both members. ‘‘You needn’t men- 
tion names,” said the lady with an apprehensive 
glance; ‘‘I know the man to whom you refer.” 
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For baby’s bath, there is nothing quite so good as Ivory Soap. 

Made of pure vegetable oils and containing no “free” alkali, it 
_ will cleanse, but if will not harm, the most delicate skin. 

Most women know this. They use ordinary soaps for ordinary 
| | purposes. But, for the bath, toilet and nursery, where purity is all- 
4 important, their preference is for Ivory. 
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Write for a copy of our booklet, “« How to Bring up a Baby.” It contains 40 pages of valuable informa- 
tion about the Care of Children. Every phase of the subject is covered—Food, Sleep, Dress, Cleanliness, 
Ventilation, the Care of the Eyes, Ears, Nose, Teeth, Hair and Nails. Full of helpful suggestions and 
sound advice. Charmingly illustrated. Free. Though issued only a few months ago, nearly 50,000 
copies of this booklet have already been distributed. THe Procrer & GaAmBLeE Co., Cincinnati. 


Ivory Soap .. . 99% Per Cent. Pure. 
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In an Editorial Way 





Simplicity does not mean barrenness. Make simplicity as 

beautiful as you please or can. But be sure “it be done for 
>, ” 

beauty’s sake, and not for show. WILLIAM MORRIS 


OME or Our READERS BELiEvE Us Unrarr. They feel that when, a 
few months ago, we said that the majority of religious papers con- 
tinually printed the advertisements of “patent medicines,” cure-alls 

and mail-remedies which many of the reputable magazines ana some of the 
best newspapers refused, we did not “discriminate” as we should have 
done. They consider that our statement reflects upon their favorite or 
denominational church papers which do not deserve the classification. All 
these letters ask us either to make our statements good, or to make the 
amende honorable, Personally, we wish we were wrong and could make 
the amende honorable. But can we? 


+ 


UR Mernuopist Frienps Wax Wrortn, for example, because we 
inferentially included their papers—‘ The Christian Advocate” of 
New York, for instance—when they feel that we should have excluded them. 
We are assured in all these letters that “the most careful search” fails to 
find “a single line of mail-remedy, cure, proprietary, ‘ patent-medicine’ or 
medical advertising” in that paper, and we are “ challenged” to point to 
one such advertisement. But how shall we class the seventy-three adver- 
tisements printed in this paper during a period of nine months of 1go6: 
advertisements of ague-cures, asthma-treatments, expectorants, pills, etc. ? 
Do we understand that Doctor Hayes’s Asthma Cure, Jayne’s Expectorant, 
Brandreth’s Pills, Jayne’s Sanative Pills, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, Ayer’s Ague 
Cure, Jayne’s Tonic Vermifuge are not to be classed either as mail-remedy, 
cure, proprietary, ‘“ patent-medicine ” or medical advertising? If not, pray 
what kind of advertising are they? Are the fifty-odd rupture-cure, pile-cure 
and asthma-cure advertisements published during nine months of 1906, in 
the combined issues of “The Epworth Herald” and “The Northwestern 
Christian Advocate,” not cure or medical advertising? If not, what are they? 
Our respect for these papers is equal to that entertained by any of their 
readers: at the same time, facts are facts. 
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4 VEN More EXxercisep OvER Our “ RECKLESS STATEMENTS” are our 

— Christian Endeavor friends, who tell us that their paper, “ ‘The Christian 
Endeavor World” of Boston, likewise “ has not a line of proprietary, medical 
or remedial advertising in it,” whereas, as a matter of fact, this paper during 
nine months of 1906 contained more than two hundred medical, cure, pro- 
prietary and mail remedial advertisements, giving as many as a dozen in a 
single issue—advertisements, too, of remedies and nostrums which the 
most casual investigation on the part of the publishers could easily have 
proved to be fraudulent, worthless or dangerous. Authoritative facts about 
“patent medicines” are today within easy reach of any who really want 
them. 

Another series of wrathy letters came from the Congregationalists, 
pointing to “ The Congregationalist and Christian World” of Boston as 
being “ entirely free from ‘ patent-medicine’ and cure advertising,” whereas, 
had the writers of these letters taken the trouble to investigate, they 
would have found a constant succession of “ patent-medicine,” pile-cure, 
rheumatism-cure and other remedial advertisements during 1906; there was, 
in fact, scarcely an issue of the paper during the first nine months of that year 
that did not contain from one to five cure and remedial advertisements. 


+ 


_, ROM THe West Came ANGRY Protests because we had implied that 
“The Ram’s Horn,” “The Advance” and “ The Interior” admitted 
cure or “ patent-medicine” advertising. If we implied that fact then, we 
state itnow. Ifa record of nearly one hundred rupture, pile, consumption, 
cancer, catarrh, heart and rheumatism cures in thirty-nine issues of “ The 
Advance” alone does not entitle that paper to be classed as one which admits 
this class of advertising, we will confess that the facts are against us. 

Does the enviable (?) record of printing over seventy-five advertisements 
of “patent medicines,” catarrh, consumption and asthma cures, during 
only a portion of 1906, preclude ‘The Ram’s Horn” as a paper admitting 
“cure and ‘ patent-medicine’” advertisements? 

Does a total of nearly two hundred cures and remedies of all kinds 
advertised in nine months stamp “ The Interior” as a paper “free from all 
such advertising,” as one of its readers wrote? 

The church people of the West are justified in the pride with which 
they point to the able character of their religious papers, since it is 
undoubtedly true that some of the best of the church papers come from the 
West. But that is all the more reason why their advertising columns should 
be as ably edited as are their reading columns. “The Interior” of Chicago 
is, for instance, an excellent example of the unworthiness of one of the 
ablest papers of the religious class in that it lends its advertising columns 
to the exploitation of the “ patent-medicine” traffic, and the same is true 
of “The Northwestern Christian Advocate.” 





T WAS Surprisinc To Us, as a matter of fact, how carelessly considered 
were a vast majority of the protests sent to us. How a number of our 
Baptist readers could tell us that their paper, “The Watchman” of Boston, 
was “free from medical advertising,’ when it is one of the most flagrant in 
the religious class in its shameless publication of all kinds of nostrum 
advertising, is quite beyond comprehension. ‘The same enigma is presented 
in the protests as touching ‘The New York Weekly Witness”: professedly 
a religious temperance paper, standing for the strictest prohibition ideas, 
and yet printing a succession of advertisements of a nostrum containing a far 
greater percentage of alcohol than some of the liquors it so strenuously attacks. 
Even stranger is the advocacy of our Episcopal readers of “The Church- 
man” of New York as “being absolutely free from all medical and alcoholic 
advertising,” as one writer put it, when, as a matter of fact, this paper during 
the past year is not content with publishing the advertisements of “ patent 
medicines” and anti-pain pills, but gayly leaps over the fence and prints 
advertisements of ** Muir’s Scotch Ale,” which we are delightedly told is ‘a 
delicious sparkling nut-brown ale that’s a feast in itself.” 
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T IS Easy ror Us to Go On through the entire list of papers in whose 

defense we had most vigorous protests: “Zion’s Herald” of Boston; 
“The Christian Intelligencer’ of New York, professedly recognized as 
the organ of the Reformed Church; “ The Herald and Presbyter”’ of 
Cincinnati; “The Baptist Commonwealth” of Philadelphia; “ Christian 
Work and The Evangelist’ of New York —all containing from week to week 
nostrum, cure-all and medical advertising to which the self-respecting secular 
press has long ago closed its columns. Only here and there is a religious 
paper entitled to exclusion from such a list, as we said a few months ago 
(a previous editorial recognition, by-the-way, which many of our protesting 
readers overlooked or forgot) when we pointed to “ The Christian Herald ” 
of New York City and * The Sunday-School Times” of Philadelphia as 
notable examples of successful religious papers refusing to lend their columns 
to this class of advertising, and proving the fact that the financial success 
of a religious paper # possible where such advertising is excluded. And 
to that list it is now a pleasure to add the names of “The Christian 
Register” of Boston and “The Pittsburg Christian Advocate” as religious 
papers absolutely clean of advertising that should not be allowed domestic 
circulation. ‘The very meagreness of this list, while a distinct credit to the 
papers that comprise it, is, of itself, the strongest indictment against the 
religious press as a whole. 
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i Beer ACCUSATION MADE IN Some Lerrers that an unfriendly feeling 
actuates our strictures of the religious papers is unwarranted and 
pointless. It has merely seemed to us, as it has to many others, that if any 
class of papers should, in their advertising columns, be consistent with 
their editorial standards it is the religious press. We have a right to 
expect that a professedly religious paper shall stand for honesty of purpose, 
consistency of action, and be conducted with an eye single to the highest 
well-being of its readers. And an outward regard of these fundamental 
principles may justifiably be called into question considering the present 
close relation of the religious press to the dangerous “ patent-medicine” 
traffic. Asa matter of fact, the religious press should have been the first 
to close its columns to a class of business that is today under a universal 
cloud of suspicion. Instead of that, it is the last; and indeed not even that 
can be said, for, in the case of many of the religious papers, not the first 
step has been taken even to limit this class of advertising. It is not honest, 
clean journalism, and if the owners or publishers of these papers cannot or 
will not see that by a continuance of their present methods they are directly 
or indirectly injuring the exalted cause to which they are supposedly 
committed, that fact should be made clear to them by their readers. 
This is manifestly the plain duty of every man and every woman who 
is a supporter of these papers, and their protest is as obligatory as 
it should be effective. 
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T IS a Very COMMENDABLE IDEA to direct attention to our spelling — 
whether we choose to accept or reject the 300 “simplified spelling ”’ 
words, But coincident with that idea, or really paramount to it let us 
rather say, would it not be a good idea, now that our minds are turned in 
the general direction, if we paid some attention to our commen faulty 
speech? Can we not, at least, drop “ain’t” from our speech and get 
“don’t” in its proper place? We will be quick to say that only the ignorant 
and illiterate use the word “ain’t,” but this isnot so. Follow the conversa- 
tion of intelligent persons, and it is astonishing how readily comes the 
exclamation, “ Ain’t that pretty?” or“ Ain’t that stunning?” And with equal 
readiness comes the misplaced “don’t.”” He “don’t know what he is doing,” 
we are told by intelligent persons, or ‘“‘ He don’t see the point.” There are 
many other faulty lapses, Heaven knows, and it would be lamentably easy 
to make a list of 300 of them. But suppose we begin with this twain, and, 
if we conquer these, two of the most commonly glaring errors in our every- 
day speech will be eliminated. 
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E HAVE, Now, SoME 65,000 Post-OrFrices in the United States, 
and the duty of choosing names for newly-created post-offices is not 
a simple one. But why should there be a growing tendency toward either 
foreign or insipidly meaningless names? Why have we 19 Moscows? Does 
Moscow stand so high for ideal civilization in the world’s history? Why 
should we have 21 post-offices called Paris, 8 Liverpools and 13 Londons 
all foreign names—and a perfect string of New Yorks and Brooklyns? 
Have we no American names? Have we exhausted our beautiful Indian 
names? In countries fairly saturated with Indian lore what is the sense in 
naming post-offices Rat, Mule, Mousetail or Cuckoo? Suppose such places 
as Rabbit Hash, Gee, Gizzard or Gore should grow into cities, how would 
they sound as the names of representative American cities? Or what pos- 
sible excuse is there to name a post-office A. B. C., or Racy, or Airbellows, 
or Exit? Or Accident, simply to perpetuate a frightful accident? Are 
Booz and Boozy words of such dignity that we must preserve them as 
names of places? Can the American mind find nothing better than 
Bootjack, or Zaza, or Zigzag? Have such names a single grain of common- 
sense to commend them? 

The name of a place is generally selected first by a railroad for a station, 
and then if a post-office is desired the citizens of that place apply to the First 
Assistant Postmaster-General, with whom rests the final decision, unless 
there is a dispute as to spelling, in which case the National Board of Geo- 
graphic Names does the final christening. Surely somewhere along this line 
some of these foreign or insipid names might be “flagged”! Let us preserve 
our Indian names and hand them down to our children. Let us be 
American in a higher and truer sense than in our offensive boastfulness. 
Let us perpetuate: not borrow! 
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OMETHING unas HAPPENED TO THE Business WOMAN. For the past 
two years there has been a steady decrease in the comparative number 
of girls and women going into business, and, try as they will, the advocates 
who cry out for women’s independence are unable to figure out the reason. 
After years of effort, say these champions of the “rights” of women, we 
have succeeded in opening all the doors of business to women, and now that 
we have them open the women won’t come in! And they plaintively ask: 
Why? Every reason and cause that occur to them is threshed out, but 
without reaching an adequate answer—that is, every reason and cause 
except the right one. And that is? The simple and rational one that 
the feminine point of view is changing, and nothing has happened but the 
inevitable—that is, the natural. Women are finding out for themselves 
that in being led away from the home they have been led astray, and that 
the really successful business women are not in the business world at all. 
For fifty years the “wrongs of women” have been exploited. The general 
tone of dissatisfaction with woman’s lot has kept up a constant discord. 
Insistent attention has been called to her “wrongs”: to her lack of 
“opportunity”: to her “inequality,” until what? Until the chance was 
given her to go where she would and do what she chose! And then she 
suddenly discovered that the right to go into business does not count as 
much as the ability to make good: she found that the great point in all 
business dealings is that the seller shall deliver the goods. It wasn’t enough 
to say “‘a woman did it!” as she was made to believe; but what did she 
do: what could she do? She suddenly discovered that what seemed so 
wonderful in woman’s new attitude of taking part in business was the 
mere fact of her doing anything at all, and not the quality of the thing she 
did—a very different thing, as she soon found out. 
~ 
HE THinc THAT WOMEN HANKERED FOR SO MUCH they got: they 
wanted to know what it felt like to get actual wages in their hands at 
the end of the week. But now many of them have found out what it means 
to earn that money: what it means to see that money, so hard earned, melt 
away in paying expenses and making both ends meet at the end of the week; 
and a saner view of the situation has come tothem. They have learned that 
* same great lesson that sooner or later, men and women, we all must learn: 
that whenever we go against Nature we are sure to meet with disaster. You 
can’t make a nightingale do the work of a horse. And thousands of women 
are learning that a woman getting six dollars a week at a notion counter, or 
twelve dollars a week at a typewriter, is not a business woman, and they are 
seeing for themselves that the really successful business women are in the 
home, the only place where a woman can successfully follow a profession 
that marriage supplements instead of interfering with, 

Women are not fools. They were told that for a woman to be a house- 
keeper meant for her to be a drudge: a slave; and for a time they 
believed it. But God gave just as much common-sense to the average 
woman as He did to the average man, and that common-sense is coming to 
the rescue of thousands of women who are becoming convinced that for a 
woman to be at the head of even the humblest home, earnestly working out 
a scheme for the successful raising of a family, the purchase of a home and 
the maintenance of a respected position in her little world, is to be not a 
drudge nor a slave, but the very highest type of a successful business 
woman, calling for consummate business skill. For whoever has real 
responsibility has business, business with the world-at-large ; and the home- 
keeper is a business woman in exact proportion to her success in the under- 
taking. Has she learned to live within her means? Has she learned to 
live well on the least possible outlay? Has she given her family proper food 
and decent raiment? Has she looked out for their moral, mental and bodily 
welfare? This is business; and not only business, but also a woman’s 
natural business, where she has every man at a disadvantage. The women 
who are quietly doing their share in the partnership of marriage are the 
business women of the world, and if they do not make the other member of 
the firm realize it that is their fault. But they nearly alwaysdo. The finest 
recognition and appreciation by the world of a woman’s business ability 
come not to the woman in the business world, where she is at a constant 
disadvantage with men as natural toilers and achievers, whose success she 
may share but never equal or eclipse, but to the woman who is a successful 


homekeeper. At her feet the world lays its best homage because she is the 
really successful business woman. 


to CHILDLESS MARRIED WoMAN figures a great deal in print of late 
—a great deal too much, and with a peculiar animadversion which is 
often undeserved. There is no need to dwell upon the dignity and honor 
which should be given to the mothers all over our land. These honors are 
quite obvious, and oft repeated. But there are two classes of mothers, as 
we all know: those to whom children are a crown of rejoicing, and those to 
whom children are an unwelcome burden which they would shirk if they 
could. And just as surely as there are these two classes of mothers, there 
are two classes of childless women: those whose hearts ache because God 
has not given this blessing “all of grace,” as well as those who are deliber- 
ately childless with premeditated selfishness. For the latter there should 
be naught but condemnation. They are not of the genus woman at all. 
They are mere parasites in nature: beings who take all that life has to offer 
and give nothing in return. For these there should be a new reading of the 
old Mosaic teachings, “a life for a life.” They owe the world at least that 
which they have received of the world. But unto a woman who is a member 
of the former class let us render —justice. Let us not even offend her with 
our pity. We must not forget that, childless though she be, she may have 
uttered Rachel’s piteous cry before her God, and she may be, in all her 
childlessness, more of a mother in her soul than she who has been 
blest with sons and daughters. For let us not forget that there is maternity 
and there is motherhood. ‘The one is of the body; the other is of the soul. 
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HERE are WoMEN WHO ARE MOTHERS, yes, but whose souls have 

nevertheless remained entirely barren of all the sweetness and beauty 
which real motherhood endows. On the other hand, there are women who 
have never had a child, yet whose faces shine with the mystic mother-love 
of the Madonna, whose arms enfold all little children because they have 
none of their own to circle. ‘They are world-mothers, and yet sometimes 
these real mothers are commiserated or condemned by mothers in whom 
this duty was simply a mere physical function and absolutely nothing else. 
Is this fair? Is it just, or tender, or Christian? Should the woman with 
children, happy or unhappy, have all the respect due to womanhood, and 
the other, bravely bearing her burden of denial, also have to bear the dis- 
respect of the world? Hardly. Let us be honest. In nine cases out of ten 
it is safe to say the childless married woman longs for children of her own. 
It is as natural that she should want children as it is that she should want the 
love of her husband and her own fireside. For the mass of American 
women are not hybrid, pleasure-seeking creatures who look upon life as a 
gay playground, and who seek to avoid the responsibility and care of 
motherhood. ‘They are true-hearted, womanly women, and if childless, then 
let us believe in them and love them all the more because their burden is 
heavier than ours, and their happiness is less. 
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{VERY OnE or Us OuGut To STAND ASHAMED before the people of 
North Dakota. Just see what the people of that comparatively small 
State have done. They made up their minds: We want pure food for 
ourselves and for our children. And then they said to the State: And 
you must see that we get pure food. So they passed a law, and now every 
article of food sold in that State must be examined and passed upon for 
its purity before it can be sold to the people. The State took up the work 
and found one candy colored with coal-tar dye, and chocolate made of 
cornstarch ; they found benzoic acid and aniline dyes in preserves ; olive- 
oil to be largely cottonseed oil; and the State said to the concerns who 
manufactured these humbugs: Here, either be honest or keep your foods 
out of this State. And now every analysis of a food is published, and 
every housekeeper knows exactly what to buy: what article is pure, and 
what article is not. Could anything be simpler, or a surer protection 
to health? 

Next, said these sensible North Dakota people: We want to know 
about these ‘patent medicines”: what there is in these “medicines”: 
whether they are safe or not. And the State got busy. It found indica- 
tions of alcohol in “ Paine’s Celery Compound,” in “ Dr. Shoop’s Restora. 
tive,” in “ Swift’s Specific,” in “ Peruna”’: it found indications of morphine 
or laudanum in “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup”: it found indica- 
tions of acetanilid in “ Bromo-Seltzer,’’ and it said in substance to the 
makers: Either you state the fact on the labels of your bottles that 
these drugs are in your medicines or keep them out of our State. 
And now, the people of North Dakota know exactly where they stand 
on this question of “patent medicines.” And that is precisely what 
all of us living in other States should know. 

+ 

4OLKS Write To Us By THE HUNDREDs: “ Howcan we protect ourselves 
from these adulterated foods and alcohol-filled ‘medicines’?” The 
answer is shown above. Do as the people of North Dakota have done. 
Don’t get the notion that the National Pure Food Bill does this. It does 
not. If there is alcohol in “ Peruna” that fact must, beginning with this 
month, be stated on the label of every bottle sold outside of Ohio. But 
how about the people of Ohio, the State in which “ Peruna” is manufac- 
tured? No such statement need be made on the labels of bottles in that 
State. In other words, the people of the State in which a “ patent 
medicine ” is manufactured know less about that “ medicine” than the people 
who live in other States. For that reason the people of every State should 
insist upon a Pure Food and Drug Law of their own—a State law, in other 
words, that will tell them just as much about the “ patent medicines ” made 
in their own State as now has to be told to the people outside of their State. 
They have a right to that protection, just as the North Dakota people felt 
they had, and now have. Every State owes it to its people. We must have 
protection in our foods and drugs: we owe it to our children if not to our- 
selves. But we must all ask for it, as the North Dakota folks did, and insist 
upon having it, and not be satisfied until we do have it. Your State 
Senator or Assemblyman is the man to get such a law for you, and he will 
get it just as soon as he knows that you want it. Let us, each for himself 
or herself, ask him, and keep asking him. Let us prove that North Dakota 

is not the only sensible State in the Union. 
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CHAPTER | 


H, YES!”’ Hazel Fastnet beamed upon her guests 
with a pleasant sense of elegance in having prov- 
identially set the little drawing-room in order, and 

put on her long-trained lavender gown, before they arrived. 
** That was one of the reasons we chose this place, because 
we knew of so many people here. Of course, just as soon 
as the baby came we realized that the only place to live 
was the country. We thought ourselves very fortunate in 
getting this house so late in the season.’’ 

‘** You don’t mind the distance from the station ?’’ Mrs. 
Faulkner asked the question with her eye on the carriage 
and horses outside driving up and down waiting for her ; 
the street was in an outlying part of the suburb. 

**Oh, no indeed!’’ Hazel’s tone was even more ani- 
mated than usual in the effort to seem oblivious to the 
heavy, rhythmic tread in the room above, where Teresa, 
having been called from her work for the occasion, was 
trying to walk the baby into quiet. ‘‘ We don’t mind 
the distance at all! As the agent said, the walk is so 
beautiful that it really is an additional inducement in 
the summertime; of course, it’s autumn now, but as 
I told Mr. Fastnet, the winter goes so quickly it’s over 
almost before you know it. If you’d like to see the 
house now This is the dining-room.’’ 


ost 


She led the way in her trailing lavender dress, the two 
elaborately-gowned visitors, who had risen at her word, 
following her precipitate movements with what seemed an 
air of caution. Mrs. Faulkner, who was the elder, and a 
great lady in the place, had a kind, if preoccupied, expres- 
sion, while Mrs. Stryker, who lived opposite and had 
known the previous occupants, was patently ‘‘ taking in” 
all she saw with sharp eyes that gleamed above the dia- 
mond stickpins with which her light blue chiffon corsage 
bristled. Mrs. Stryker’s gowns and cloaks and hats were 
always little short of magnificent; sables and diamonds 
were the Christmas presents which she displayed as com- 
ing trom her husband. Clothes seemed deeply satisfying 
in themselves. Her raiment was at continual variance 
with the commonplace appurtenances of her house ; and 
though she went everywhere that she was asked, she never 
entertained except when the rare exigencies of club life 
demanded it, keeping but one maid, whom, like the rest 
of the street, indeed, she was eternally changing. Her 
husband, who was immersed in the cares of business, was 
never visible by daylight in winter, and was only seen in 
summer on Sundays when he sat on, the front piazza in a 
high state of cleanliness and shirt-collar, his small, thin face 
—all cheekboues and black mustache —bent over the 
morning paper, with his feet on the veranda railing. 

3oth women had now the glassy manner, conventionally 
polite without enthusiasm, which goes with a formal call, 
as Hazel went on explanatorily : 

‘* Of course, there isn’t much in the room yet —just the 
table and chairs, but we mean to get a sideboard and a 
china-closet very soon. There was a china-closet built 
into the apartment we had, and I had all my cut-glass in 
that; it’s hard to know what to do with it here; there's 
only this one small pantry between the dining-room and 
the kitchen.” ° 

_* Cut-glass is such a care,”’ sighed Mrs. Stryker appre- 
ciatively. ‘‘ I suppose you had a great many pieces of it 
tor wedding presents ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes indeed! Twenty-three large bowls—and you 
know you can never really use more than two.”” Hazel 
pulled herself up short with a gasp of reminiscence ; she 
was used to that awful intuitive feeling of warning that 
beset her suddenly when she conversed about her wedding 
gilts; the Faulkners were old friends of her husband’s 
family, though she knew them but slightly. 





The Range Doesn't Go Very Well Yet 
We had to Ask the Dennisons to Come 
Over and Show Us How to Run It’” 


Drawings by Alice Barber Stephens 


im lie ‘* T always use the bowls 
} ity you gave me, Mrs. Faulk- 
thi : ner; they are exactly the 
| ‘ul % right size; all the others 
hig y . | are too large or too small 
ial 4 ~ —it’s so lovely to have 
/ something that’s exactly 
the right size! This is the 
kitchen.”? Hazel paused 
in the doorway. ‘‘ The 
only trouble is that you 
have to get to it through 
the dining-room, but the 
sink is very convenient.” 

‘* Is it, indeed?’’ com- 
mented Mrs. Faulkner, 
with amiable interest. She 
held her gray silver- 
embossed cardcase in one 
white-gloved hand; the 
lace ruffles of her sleeve 
fell over the other as she 
held her silken gown 
slightly drawn back — even 
to the pride of a new 
housekeeper she suggested 
dimly that she wasn’t used 
to making calls in the 
kitchen, but young Mrs. 
Fastnet drove the idea 
generously from her as 
she would have done the 
thought that any nice per- 
son wouldn’t be interested 
in the baby, or what Hol- 
lister liked for dinner, or 
how much one had to pay 
for butter. The things 
that went to make a home 
—you honored any one 
by taking them into your 
plans for it; you were giv- 
ing them a little glimpse 
of your heart. 

‘* The range doesn’t go very well yet,’’ Hazel went on, 
‘*but we expected that; as the agent impressed upon us, you 
have to learn your range.’’ He might also have impressed 
it upon them that the previous tenants had learned that 
range to their cost, if he hadn't found by this time that 
when people wanted a particular house they refused to be 
warned by its disadvantages. ‘‘ We had to ask the Denni- 
sons to come over a couple of times and show us how to 
run it. We can’t exactly manage, with the coal yet; we 
had a gas stove in the apartment. I said I’d never take a 
house without back stairs and a butler’s pantry, and, after 
all, I did; they seem to add so much to the rent here.”’ 

‘* Do they?’ said Mrs. Faulkner with her amiable 
downward inflection. 

‘*][ don’t think you ever get anything you really want 
until you build,’’ said Mrs. Stryker, conscious of having 
the largest house in the street. ‘* Housekeeping is such a 
care, though; I’d rather board, but Mr. Stryker won’t 
hear of it. Your kitchen is a little smaller than I thought.’’ 

‘Tt isn’t quite in order, but I know you'll excuse it.’’ 
Hazel’s eyes avoided the ashy hearth, and the array of 
unwashed pots and pans which Mrs, Stryker’s gaze was 
absorbing. ‘‘ Teresa, my maid, is upstairs with the baby ; 
he hardly ever cries —1 don’t see what made him scream 
so when you came in.”’ 

‘* You’re fortunate in having a girl who is willing to be 
called off!’’ said Mrs. Stryker, in a tone that suggested 
offense. ‘‘ I find it more difficult every day to keep one, 
on account of Mr. Stryker: there’s always so much trouble 
about his meals. He has to have his breakfast at half- 
past six, and some nights he doesn’t get home for his 
dinner until nearly nine o’clock, and then, after it’s kept 
hot in the oven for him for a couple of hours, he often 
hardly eats a thing. I tell him men have so little con- 
sideration — they never think how much care they make 
for you.,”’ 


‘** Mr. Fastnet used to be kept very late when we were 
first married, but he gets home at six now,’’ said Hazel 
happily, though with a momentary twinge at the thought 
of past worries. The business shackles of her husband's 
early youth had shown sharp signs of being too heavy for 
him — she couldn’t bear to think of it, even now. ‘‘ Will 
you come upstairs and see the second floor ?’’ 

‘* Perhaps Mrs. Faulkner has more calls to make,”’ 
suggested Mrs. Stryker. 

‘* Oh, I think | shall have time,’’ said the other, toler- 
antly. ‘‘Isthisthe way? It’s a pretty little hall. I noticed 
it as I came in.” 

‘** Yes, isn’t it?”” Hazel beamed upon the appreciative 
one as she turned uneasily from Mrs. Stryker’s appraising 
eye. ‘‘ That square landing is so effective ; Hollister is 
going to make a box-seat there, in the evenings, and a set 
of shelves here, at the foot, painted white, like the wood- 
work. I don’t think the colors in this little stained-glass 
window are very pretty, but still is 

** It’s very cheerful,’’ hazarded Mrs. Faulkner, looking 
at the scarlet plant in a blue tub on an emerald ground 
with which the cheap transparency was decorated. 

‘It keeps the people next door from seeing in; the 
houses are so close,’’ explained Hazel. As a matter of 
fact, the thing was an eyesore to her; she winced whenever 
her gaze fell on it. She turned her back on it now as she 
opened a door to the right, disclosing to view a long and 
very narrow room, like a slit. ‘‘ This is Mr. Fastnet’s 
den — you see it has his desk in it, and his boot-trees, and 
a gun hung on the wall. ‘Those are just some boxes full 
of odds and ends that we haven’t unpacked yet. He’s 
going to arrange it all in the evenings.’’ 
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‘* The Wallmans had it in mahogany and pale blue, for 
a guest chamber,’’ said Mrs. Stryker. ‘‘ A house does 
look so different with different tenants, doesn’t it? Of 
course, the Wallmans spent a great deal more money than 
they had; they left quite suddenly, in the middle of the 
night.’’ 

‘* This is my bedroom, adjoining,’ continued Hazel. 
‘* The dressing-table is just one | had before I was married, 
and the chair, too. The apartment always seemed so 
jammed full; if you knew the joy it is to spread out!”’ 
Hazel flung out her arms, her candid eyes turned from the 
room to her guests. ‘‘ Of course, we mean to get more 
furniture, but I would rather go slowly and have each 
thing right, wouldn’t you?’’ 

‘* Yes, indeed,’”’ responded Mrs. Faulkner, a_ little 
absently. Hazel had a sudden revelation of the Faulkners’ 
ample, richly-fashioned dwelling, but she still confided, as 
they stood tentatively. 

‘* There are no curtains yet, you see. I expect to get 
some cheap white material, and Hollister — Mr. Fastnet — 
will put them up in the evenings. He would have done 
some work last night, but it took me so long to find the 
hammer ; it really would have been better to borrow the 
Dennisons’ again, if we’d only thought of it in time. I 
think you said that you didn’t know Mrs, Dennison, Mrs, 
Faulkner. She’sso nice. I don’t think she goes out very 
much, but they have a great many friends from town. 
Mrs. Browning, who lives next door —they came here last 
spring —says she really feels as if Mrs. Dennison was a 
relative—she goes to her for everything! It’s perfectly 
lovely having Mrs. Browning so near, we have so many 
things in common. Her little boy is a year and a half 
old. She came over the first day we moved in to borrow 
a cup of sugar and tell me to call upon her for anything. 
I thought it was so sweet of her not to stand on ceremony. 
And now, this way, please, down this little passage ; this 
is the nursery! ’”’ 

Hazel threw open the door and turned to view the 
effect on her guests. She had begun to have a dim idea 
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that instead of showing them what was 
in the house she had been showing them 
what wasn’t; but here she was on sure 
ground ; there didn’t need to be anything 
in the nursery but the baby, who was as 
gorgeously appareled as any infant need 
be, with a view to inspection by company, 
though he was in charge of a slovenly 
maid, with a cap over one ear, who 
tramped backward and forward stolidly 
with the child lying flat on her out- 
stretched arms, swooping him down- 
ward and upward again to the level of 
her chin, with a hushing noise—an 
earthquaking process, calculated to stop 
his cries by taking the breath out of him. 

The heir of the Fastnets had at present 
no distinguishing characteristics save a 
white plumpness and an astonishing 
mop of red hair, which might be con- 
sidered very plebeian or very aristocratic, 
according as you felt about the color. 

Mrs. Stryker had no children; she 
always looked at them impersonally, as 
at a kind of unattractive bric-A-brac, and 
remarked, as in the present instance, 
that ‘‘ they were a care’’; but Mrs. 
Faulkner, who had red hair in her 
grown-up and disseminated family, was 
so motherly and admiring —quite un- 
glassy for the moment —as she took the 
baby in her white-gloved hands and 
oressed his little cheek quietingly against 
ast that Hazel warmed toward her at 
once, as indeed she was ready to warm 
to the least kindness, and quite forgave 
them both for leaving the third floor un- 
explored. As she said, there was really 
nothing in the rooms at all, though there 
was a lovely view, which she expected 
her husband’s young brother, who was 
in the ‘‘P. and S.,’’ to enjoy when he 
came to occupy the guest-chamber. 
Some people from the city, to whom she 
had shown it, had professed the view 
alone as worth the rent of the house ; 
on the clear days you could see the 
river very well, and on cloudy ones you 
could think you did. 
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After the visitors left she set the 
slightly-disarranged drawing-room to 
rights, with renewed pleasure in her 
finger-ends, patting the cushions intc 
shape as she stood them effectively on the 
spindle-legged little mahogany téte-a- 
téte, and wheeling the chairs and the 
small, silver-laden table an inch or two forward. The 
wedding-present pictures were not altogether a joy, but 
the ornaments were lovely, and undeniably handsome. 
Although the curtains and bookshelves were still lack- 
ing, everything looked much prettier than in the apart- 
ment; every time callers appeared Hazel was agree- 
ably aware of the fact. She did not realize that the 
completeness of the small room in the flat had rendered 
the intrusion of human beings anomalous; there was 
no place for people, whose cloaks and hats broke up the 
color scheme and the outlines. There wereso many new 
sensations, delightful and otherwise, in living in a whole 
house, that it was no wonder the Fastnets didn’t always 
stop to analyze them. Hazel was sublimely unconscious 
of the fact that this interior which she proudly showed 
each visitor was to her not the reality of bare floors and 
empty rooms, but a spot ideally endowed by the imag- 
ination with all the luxuries of the future. When these 
were to materialize it would have been hard to say. 

Although the Fastnets had begun their married life in 
a flat in the city, with the pleasant background of a 
reserve fund in case of necessity, they could hardly be 
said to have begun housekeeping there ; they took most 
of their meals out, and the period had been so entirely 
fragmentary that it was hard to get a focusing point. 
In that year they had lived in a jumble of ornaments, and 
invitations to dinner, and returning calls; dressing in 
wedding finery and spending half of each week with his 
people or her people out of town. When they came 
back to their own domain they were always trying to 
find somebody to clean it and polish the floors. They 
were alone there indeed for a desultory month in the 
hot summer when every one was away, but they were, 
of course, at her mother’s when the baby was born, and 
the city as a further place of residence became impossi- 
ble. When Hazel looked back at those last days in it 
she seemed to have been always gazing through bead 
portiéres and weeping profusely over nothing, while 
Hollister was downtown, with a feeling that the flat was 
a high shelf from which she couldn’t get down —an atti- 
tude mysteriously connected with having one’s feet stick 
to the badly-waxed floor when one got up. 

The flat, in connection with inexperience and all those 
necessary bridal comings and goings, had been very ex- 
pensive ; the baby had been more expensive, and the 
moving out into an opposite suburb after three months 
spent with ‘‘the family,’’ before the family departed 
for Europe, had taken more than the last penny of 
the reserve fund; they had got there, but that was 
all; it had left them on that arid stretch known as 
‘** Waiting for the First of the Month’’—a position in 
which any expenditure, however small, besides the daily 
living, is a present impossibility. 
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“*So you enjoyed your callers,” said Hollister to his 
wife as they sat at the dinner-table. The sound of 
violent rocking on a creaking board somewhere above, 
and the periodic thump of a heavy foot, showed that 
Teresa had been preémpted once more from her duties 
to the charge of the infant Bim (short for One of the 
Cherubim), otherwise Hollister Hemmingway Fastnet, 
Junior. Hazel’s husband was twenty-seven, two years 
older than she, rather tall, with a nice expression, 
brown hair and brown eyes. Hazel thought him dis- 
tinguished-looking on account of his erect carriage, and 
his nose, which was slightly on the Roman order. She 





“*If You'd Like to See the House Now—- This is the Dining-Room’ 


herself was thin and rather tall also; the red hair of the 
baby had deepened into a beautiful copper-color in her 
case ; she had blue eyes and a fair skin, in which the 
color came and went when she grew animated. Hollister 
had once remarked that it was hard to tell what Hazel’s 
features were really like, she had so much expression. 
It all came into play now as she answered : 

‘*Oh, yes indeed, they were both so interested in 
seeing the house, it was a pleasure to show it to them. 
Mrs. Faulkner is lovely. She’s going to put up my 
name for the Vittoria Colonna Club— that’s the one I 
spoke to you about; it’s a dollar and a half a month. 
Then there’s a new Musical Society Mrs. Stryker spoke 
of that’s only five dollars for the winter. I told her I 
thought we’d belong—the Brownings are going to. 
You do want to know people if you’re going to live out 
here.”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ assented her husband approvingly. 

‘* That’s what Mrs. Stryker said. I don’t know that 
she has— well, much magnetism about her. She’s not 
like Mrs. Faulkner, but 1 wish you could have seen the 
picture hat she had on! The kind of thing I’d give my 
eyes for — pale blue chiffon and velvet all shirred on one 
side and turned back with white plumes and one of 
those — oh, it’s so unsatisfactory to talk about clothes 
to aman!”’ 

Hazel made a dive from her place and perched on the 
side of his chair, with one strangling arm around his 
neck. 

‘* I’ve gone into town with Stryker a couple of times,” 
said Hollister reflectively. ‘‘ What a little dried-up 
fellow he is— yet there’s something nice about him, too. 
He seemed to like to hear about the house.”’ 

‘* Oh, you!”’ interpolated Hazel; she adored the dear 
knowledge that Hollister always found something nice 
in the most unpromising, because he was so nice him- 
self. 

‘* Stryker was quite interested when he found that I 
used to be with Elbertson and Vale; they’re in his line.”’ 

‘*1’m glad you’re out of it,’ said Hazel, a shadow 
becoming apparent on her forehead. ‘‘ Don’t speak of 
that old place ; it makes me sick.’’ 
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From a boy Hollister had been over a desk, with 
results that had been nearly disastrous. He owned toa 
weak throat, if nothing worse, a couple of months after 
his marriage, and none too soon he had made the 
change toa firm where he could have outdoor work, 
though the salary was not large. Hazel thought he had 
never looked so well, so vigorous, as he did now; she 
had once had a fleeting, awful premonition She 
turned the subject quickly. 

‘*[’m sure Mr. Faulkner would put us up for the 
Casino membership; all the nicest people belong —it’s a 
little more, thirty dollars a year. Mrs. Browning didn’t 
join last spring, and she said they were simply out of 
everything. You get so much there that it’s well worth 
the price. In summer you have the tennis-courts, and 
it’s such a lovely place to get little dinners.”’ 

‘* You pay extra for those,’’ explained Hollister. 

‘*Oh! Well, the Dennisons never belong to anything; 
Mrs. Browning says she doesn’t see how ‘they live. 
Besides, it helps a man’s prospects so much when he’s 
known, and I do so want you to get ahead, Hollister.”’ 

‘** If you wouldn’t mind taking your fingers out of my 
collar, Hazel, so that I can swallow this coffee—— 








Thank you, dear.’’ Hollister possessed 
himself of the hand. ‘‘ I should think 
we could manage to stand five or six 
dollars a month for dues ; going to the 
theatre a couple of times would cost 
justas much. Boldwood was speaking 
to me the other day about the Casino; 
he says I can’t afford not to join. Then 
there’s a little golf club starting. I can 
get in as one of the charter members for 
almost nothing. We've been under 
heavy expenses settling here, and stock- 
ing the house, but that’s all over now.”’ 

‘* There are initiation fees to every- 
thing,’’ said Hazel in a small voice. 

‘* Oh, yes, but they only come once,’’ 
stated the husband, with what Hazel felt 
to be a fine masculine sense of perspec- 
tive. They rose from the table as a 
heavy footstep thumped down the stairs. 
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He put his arm around his charming 
wife and the two paced together into 
the little drawing-room, her daintily- 
slippered feet showing under the silken 
ruffles of the lavender train that swished 
over the rich colors of the Turkish rug, 
a rug handsome enough to claim even 
Mrs. Stryker’s respect. Hazel, for all 
her candid trustfulness, for all her 
warmth of heart, had a perception of 
character, of issues, even, that gradually 
filtered through these outguards. She 
noticed without knowing that she 
noticed ; little indicative qualities sud- 
denly cohered and made a palpable 
whole. She began to feel a slight 
retrogression from comity with Mrs. 
Stryker at the realizing sense now of 
that cold, appraising eye, although 
Mrs. Stryker’s hat and gown came across 
her vision alluringly. 

The red candles under the red and 
silver shades of the candelabra which 
Teresa had removed from the dining- 
table to the drawing-room mantelpiece 
sent down a pleasant glow that made 
gaslight unnecessary ; the beautiful lamp 
on its ebony stand was unavailable in 
spite of its costly iridescent globe: it 
needed a chimney. The two young 
people felt luxurious as householders, 
pacing their small domain. 

‘* Beats the flat all hollow, doesn’t 
it?’’ said Hollister contentedly. ‘* You 
didn’t get the chimney for that lamp to- 
day, I see.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said Hazel. ‘‘It only costs a few cents, I 
know, but I thought I’d wait until the first of the 
month.’’ As she spoke she handed him a tiny heart- 
shaped silver dish for the ashes from the pipe he was 
smoking. The place was peppered with small silver 
dishes. Hazel had in truth received fifty-one as wedding 
gifts ; they were strewn through the house to hold pins 
or soap or burnt matches, or anything else for which 
there was no proper receptacle. 

‘* Hollister ?”’ 

‘* Well, Princess?’’ His voice had a teasing indulgence 
in it. 

‘*There’s to be a set of subscription dances this 
winter. It’s so long since I’ve danced.’’ 

‘* All right, the little girl shall go,’’ said Hollister with 
caressing inflection. He was in the frame of mind to 
promise her anything; she had the soft, babyish look 
which he found particularly alluring when he was, as 
now, patently out of her thoughts. 
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Hazel was silent; in imagination she was buying a 
new gown that should rival Mrs. Stryker’s. When she 
spoke it was on another tack. 

‘* I'd like—not now, of course, but after a while—to 
give a dinner, or an evening, or something, for the 
people who have been nice to us. If we accept hospi- 
tality we ought to return it.”’ 

‘* Of course,’’ said Hollister promptly. He took her 
hand in his as she leaned against him, opening and 
shutting her slim white fingers, and, taking his pipe from 
his mouth, bent over and kissed her, in all the luxury of 
possession. They both felt very happy, very gay ; life 
just as they wanted it stretched out before them—a 
prospect suddenly dissipated by the sharp ringing of;the 
doorbell, followed by the opening of the door and the 
precipitate entrance of Mrs. Browning, a small lady with 
a quantity of light hair, several glittering chains and a 
coat that showed off a very pretty figure. Behind her 
was a square young man carrying a child wrapped in 
shawls. 

** You are in!’’ said Mrs. Browning breathlessly, in a 
tone of joyous relief. ‘‘ Please excuse my opening the 
door, but we’re in such a hurry! We've just had a 
telephone message from the McCords— they have tickets 
for the theatre, and want us to join them. It’s the girl’s 
evening out, and, of course, I can’t ask her to stay in, 
so I just came over to see if you’d keep Percy here until 
one o’clock—we won't be home before that—or till 
morning, if you’d rather. I know you won’t mind my 
asking you. He won’t be the least trouble.’’ 

‘* Oh, I’m really afraid we can’t keep him,’’ cried the 
astonished Hazel apologetically. She braced herself 
against Mrs. Browning’s anguished stare. ‘‘ I’m sorry, 
but we really haven’t a single bed to put him in—not a 
place.”’ 

‘* Have we time to take the crib down and bring it 
over?”’ Mrs. Browning’s incisive questioning was for 
her husband, who answered : 

‘* No, I’m afraid not. There’s only just time to get 
the train now.”’ 

‘* Oh, dear!” Mrs. Browning’s tone was poignant. 
‘* How horribly stupid! Can’t you all come into our 
house for the night? Well, never mind, we’ll have to 
try the Dennisons again, though I said I never would. 
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How Shall We Live: Board, Rent or Build? 


The First Article in the Practical Series: How We Can Live Economically and Well 
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house shall it be in a house or in a flat? If it is to be ina 

house shall we rent one, build one, or buy one already 
built? These are among the first questions that confront every 
couple about to marry, as well as many an older family when cir- 
cumstances make some move necessary —unless, indeed, the 
mode of life is inevitably decreed by poverty or by uncertainty as 
to the future. Some families are limited by temporary employ- 
ment to the narrower choice between boarding and renting. 

For newly-married couples or other very small families boarding 
is sometimes the cheapest, but nearly always the least desirable, 
plan of living. Its cheapness is due to the fact that the boarding- 
house provides shelter, furnishings, heat, light, food and service ; 
these are all obtained for a fixed sum—so much by the week or 
month — whereas, in housekeeping, rent is the only fixed item of 
expenditure, each of the others being an uncertain and variable 
amount, usually larger than it was expected to be. In boarding, 
given a fixed amount to be expended, the limit of personal choice 
is strictly fixed: you pay so much for such and such accommoda- 
tions, whether you like them or not ; but as soon as you set up an 
establishment of your own you begin to try to have things as you 
like them, which is likely to prove expensive unless you have the 
iron will required to hold down your expenditures to fit the 
measures of your income. It is possible to board very cheaply if 
you are willing to put up with what is offered in the way of con- 
venience, food and service, but it is fairly safe to say that you 
would not be satisfied with the same conditions or with equally 
narrow quarters in housekeeping. For example, a young couple 
may board fairly well in a city for sixty dollars a month; they will 
have the use of a common dining-room, parlor and bathroom, but 
their own quarters will be a single room. It is possible to keep 
house on the same amount, in a very modest way, but with far 
greater freedom and privacy. The housewife will be obliged to 
do her own work and practice the strictest economies in every 
direction. If she has a knack for management and is willing to 
make a careful study of domestic problems, the housekeeping 
expenses may be kept below the expense of boarding. 

In the ordinary city boarding-house six dollars a week is a very 
low price, and will secure only the very plainest accommodations ; 
while for ten or twelve dollars a week one person can live quite 
comfortably. In the country and in small towns good board may 
be had for from three to six dollars a week ; but the cost of house- 
keeping is correspondingly lower there than in a city. 


S hoes we keep house, or shall we board? And if we keep 


Boarding for Young Couples Should be Only Temporary 


OARDING is not only a convenient solution of the domestic 
problem, but it is also for some the only feasible plan of living. 
There are nearly a million and a half of our population who live 
in hotels or boarding-houses. These present a wide variety of 
conditions, from the cheap boarding-house with its poor and ill- 
cooked food, the odors, the flies, the mussy tables, the close, ugly 
rooms, the noise and lack of privacy which go to make up a pitiful 
travesty on living, up to the high-class family hotel where every 
provision is made for physical comfort : where in light, airy rooms, 
with delightful beds, perfectly-appointed bathrooms, an abundance 
of good food, and efficient service always at command, boarding 
attains its best and finest state. 

Between these two extremes are all grades of boarding-houses, 
tolerable and intolerable ; those who must board can find out only 
by trying one place after another which one will suit their needs, 
It is a wearisome and nerve-wrecking business, but it is the only 
way ; for with boarding-houses as with cooks, it is easier to get a 
new one than to make over the old. For young couples, at 
least, boarding should be considered nothing more than a tem- 
porary expedient while they are working and getting ready for 
something better. A boarding-house is at best only the shell, 
not the real substance, of a home; it substitutes fictitious 
interests for real ones; it offers the young wife a life of idleness; 
and it is safe to say that any healthy young woman is much better 
off and much happier with a home of her own to take care of, 
even if it is a very tiny one, than she can be in a hoarding-house. 

The chief economic advantage of 
the flat or apartment lies in the fact 
that it is possible to calculate the cost 
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very often. The tenant has nothing to pay for the care of halls, 
steps or sidewalk, and if there is a gas range he has no coal to 
buy nor ashes to send out. The flat, too, saves something on 
furnishing, since shades, screens and sometimes awnings go 
with a well-kept flat, though not usually with rented houses ; 
refrigerators and various cupboards and dressers are often built 
in, while the best apartments have all the fixtures of a perfectly- 
equipped bathroom, such as medicine-closet, mirror, towel-racks 
and soap-dishes. 

An apartment may be more convenient than one of a solid row 
of city houses, and quite as comfortable and homelike; in other 
words, it is possible to arrange six or eight rooms on one floor 
quite as well as on two or three floors, or better. In point of fact, 
however, the flats available for persons of moderate incomes are 
commonly not well arranged with reference to such essential 
matters as light and ventilation. At best the apartment is only for 
adults ; when there are children very little can be said in its favor. 
An infant can be taken care of fairly well, but as soon as a child 
is running about it needs freedom and privileges not possible in 
an apartment house. Indeed, it is no secret that flat builders and 
owners refuse to recognize the necessity or even the existence of 
children and build their houses so as to make them as unsuitable 
as possible for boys and girls. No doubt this will some time be 
changed, for any scheme of housing that ignores the needs of 
children is bound to be modified sooner or later, whenever the 
demand is sufficiently great. Already there are some signs of 
change in this direction. 


What Proportion of Income Should Go for Rent 


ORE than two-thirds of all the inhabitants of Greater New York 
dwell in tenement and apartment houses, the number of which 
is increasing so much faster than the number of houses that it is 
almost inevitable that a family of small means keeping house on 
Manhattan Island must live in a flat. Fortunately, however, 
we are not all obliged to live in New York, and in any other city 
in this country one has a freer choice between flats and houses. 
Even in New York City small houses may be rented in the subur- 
ban boroughs at reasonable prices. In New York and Washing- 
ton high-class apartments rent for about ten dollars a room, while 
less desirable ones, without elevator service, may be had for five 
dollars a room. 

Authorities on domestic economy generally agree that a family 
ought not to spend more than one-fifth of its total income for rent, 
unless the rent includes heating, in which case it may be allowable 
to pay as much as one-fourth of the income for 4n apartment with 
heat and hot water and a good range and refrigerator. It is, of 
course, impossible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule which will 
apply equally to families of varying sizes and conditions; but 
every family about to rent a house or flat will do well to set for 
itself some such limit, based upon the income and the other 
demands upon it. 

Renting is at best an unsatisfactory way to live. Those who 
rent usually have to put up with many inconveniences, and are 
rarely fortunate enough to have an abiding-place exactly suited to 
their needs. A rented house can never adequately express the 
individuality of those who live in it. Moreover, there is little 
satisfaction in paying rent month after month, when by making the 
payments a little larger you might be paying for a home of your 
own. People will sometimes tell you that interest, insurance, 
taxes and repairs on a house would amount to as much as rent; 
but if this held true for dwellings of equal value it is difficult 
to see how landlords would make their profit. 

Many years ago a man who had just moved with his family 
to a certain city estimated that it was cheaper to rent a house 
than to buy one. He accordingly rented a house, in which he 
remained as tenant for about twenty-two years. At the end of 
that time a simple calculation showed him that he had paid in 
rent about three and a half times the value of the house and lot 
atthe beginning of his tenancy. This convinced him that there 
was a fallacy in his original estimate, and he finally bought 
a home, paying by the square foot for land which he could have 
had in the first place at farm prices. 

In calculating that it was cheaper to 








of living more closely than can be done 
in a separate dwelling. Flat-living 
comes next to boarding in this respect, 
since rent is here a comprehensive 
term which covers some of the indefi- 
nite expenses incident to keeping up a 
house. Heat is usually included in 
the price of the rent, and hot water 








Editor’s Note: These articles are the result of years of practical experience and investi- 
gation: on the part of Mrs. West as a housekeeper with four children and a limited income, 
and on the part of Mr. West as a student of economics and an investigator of 
economic conditions for the United States Government (of late in the Department of 
Commerce and Labor)— thus combining practical experience and scientific investigation. 


rent than to buy a home this man had 
disregarded two important considera- 
tions: first, the increase in the value 
of land in any growing city, and second, 
the incentive and aid to saving afforded 
by the process of buying a home 
in monthly or quarterly installments. 
For some families, however, renting 
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that a man working on a salary can better his condition 
in life only by moving to another city, and if he owned 
his home he might be obliged to sell at a sacrifice. 
Again, some business men consider it necessary or 
wrofitable to put all their available capital into their 
Gckeae, the profits of which are greater than the saving 
from house-owning. But as a general rule, where a 
family is reasonably sure of remaining in one city, the 
purchase of a home is about the most profitable safe 
investment available. 


Building and Loan Associations are Helpful 


HE plan of selling homes on monthly installments 

with only a small cash payment required, together with 
the development of building and loan associations and 
similar codperative plans, has made it possible even for 
wage-earners and others of — moderate incomes to 
acquire homes of their own. ‘There are more than five 
thousand building and loan associations inthe United 
States, with a combined membership of more than a mil- 
lion and a half. Not all the members are buying homes, 
however ; many use the associations simply as a form of 
investment or deposit. As a rule they pay better rates 
of interest than the savings banks, and compound the 
interest at more frequent intervals. Indeed, the building 
and loan association is rather more advantageous as a 
means of investing small savings than as a direct aid to 
home-owning through the medium of the mortgage loan. 
When you have acquired a clear title to a building lot 
in a good locality you can probably mortgage the lot for 
enough to build a house, whether you belong to a build- 
ing and loan association or not; but by requiring small 
monthly payments these associations help wage-earners 
to save tor a home, and then invest their combined 
savings to the best advantage, with good security. _ 

In another form of coéperative building association 
each member pays monthly a certain small percentage 
of the cost of his prospective home, being allowed a low 
rate of interest—in some cases three per cent. —on his 
payments ; then when his turn comes the association 
negotiates the purchase for him on a cash basis or builds 
a house for him from his own plans, and takes his note 
for the balance of the amount at perhaps five per cent. 
interest. This indebtedness must be paid off in monthly 
installments somewhat larger than those paid at first, for 
when a member no longer has to pay rent he can easily 
increase his payments to the association. The difference 
between the five per cent. paid by borrowing members 
and the three per cent. paid on monthly deposits, after 
paying necessary expenses, is credited to the members 
in dividends which reduce the time required to complete 
their payments. If a member dies his heirs have the 
privilege of withdrawing the full amount paid in, with 
interest and dividends, or of continuing the payments. 


Houses Built to Sell are Often Unsatisfactory 


N THESE days of high-priced building materials it is 

often much cheaper to buy a house already built than to 
build a new one, especially for the average citizen who 
is not experienced in the ways of builders. It is said to 
be necessary to build two houses in order to learn how 
to build one, and some costly experiments have un- 
doubtedly been made by reason of inexperience. Men 
who make a business of building houses, and who make 
contracts for materials and labor for several houses at 
once, can build more cheaply than those building only 
one; but houses built as a matter of speculation are 
often constructed of the cheapest materials and .in the 
flimsiest manner, so that it is well for the purchaser to 
investigate thoroughly before buying. 

Houses built to sell are likely to fall far short of one’s 
ideal in other respects, if not in materials and construc- 
tion. They are almost sure to be ot conventional design, 
according to the style most prevalent at the time they 
are built ; and the Coates in a particular suburb or sub- 
division will probably be very much alike. There are, 
however, always houses on the market which have been 
built not to sell but to live in, whose owners, through 
some change of circumstances, wish to sell, and are 
often obliged to sell at a real sacrifice. It is in such 
houses as these that genuine bargains may be found. It 
is possible to find out much more about the true char- 
acter of a house that has been lived in than that of a new 
one, for a shoddy house will begin to show its defects 
after even a few months of occupancy. Before buying 
a new house it is a good plan to rent it for a year with 
the option of purchasing at the end of that period. 


The Most Economical Way to Obtain a Home 


ntl tery the most economical way to obtain a home 
is to buy an old house which may be had very cheaply, 
and make such repairs and improvements as are needed 
to make it comfortable. In this way some surprising 
transformations have been wrought and desirable resi- 
dences obtained at surprisingly small cost. Some years 
ago, for example, a man bought a suburban place with 
an old house entirely lacking in modern conveniences 
and unattractive in appearance, for the very moderate 
ry of twenty-seven hundred dollars. By the time he 

ad put in modern plumbing, a hot-water heating system 
and other improvements which made it an extremely 
comfortable and desirable dwelling, the total cost was 
about four thousand dollars ; and that was the price at 
which he recently sold it. He has had his rent for six 
years for nothing except the small sums paid for taxes 
and insurance and such work as he has personally done 
about the house at odd times. Thus the investment 
was a good one, although there was no marked increase 
in the value of property in that neighborhood. 

This man remained in the house as a tenant for a few 
months after selling it, paying the purchaser thirty 
dollars a month, or nine per cent. of the selling price. 
Meanwhile he received interest on the purchase price at 
only five and six per cent., amounting to two hundred 
and fifteen dollars a year. Thus, although his payments 
for taxes and insurance, amounting to fifty dollars a 
year, had ceased, he would have lost nearly one hundred 
dollars a year by selling if he had remained as a tenant. 
This is a good illustration of the relative economy of 
renting and owning a given house. ~ 

The money saving, however, is the least of the reasons 
why every family that can possibly do so should own 


its own dwelling-place. Touchstone’s words, ‘‘ An ill- 
favored thing, sir, but mine own,”’ find an echo in every 
heart. It is difficult to picture the ideal family life 
except in a fixed place of abode, and any community Is 
to be congratulated if the majority of its citizens are 
property owners permanently interested in its advance- 
ment, for nothing tends more surely to produce self- 
respecting and public-spirited citizens. Perhaps the 
chief argument of all, from the individual standpoint, 
lies in the need every man feels to provide a refuge for 
his old age, and his desire to leave his family with a 
roof over its head—the best possible inheritance. 


In Building a House Don’t Leave All to the Architect 


HILE house-building is just now an expensive 

undertaking, yet in many cases it is the only feasi- 
ble plan for obtaining a house of the kind desired in a 
suitable location. The prospective home-builder should 
not be too much discouraged by the high price of lumber 
or increased wages in the building trades, for there is little 
prospect of a reversal of the prevailing upward tendency, 
and the increased cost of building will inevitably result 
in higher rents and higher prices for houses already 
built. By a careful study of the problems involved in 
building, instead of leaving everything to an architect, 
it is possible to effect a saving at many points. Some 
economize by getting along without an architect alto- 
gether, leaving all the details of arrangement and con- 
struction to the contractor ; but this is doubtful economy. 
The architect’s fee may be greatly reduced, however, by 
simply purchasing a good set of plans from a good archi- 
tect and overseeing the construction one’s self, with the 
specifications for a guide. 

By the rule employed by architects it is possible to 
determine the approximate cost of a house before any 
contractors’ bids are received. Multiply together the 
length, breadth and height of each room in the pro- 
posed house, and add all the results together, thus 
obtaining the cubic contents of the house. The cost will 
of course depend upon the materials used, varying from 
as little as eight cents a cubic foot for the cheapest, flim- 
siest frame house, up to thirty cents for a very well-built 
dwelling. From fifteen to twenty-five cents a cubic foot 
are probably average prices ; but extras, such as hard- 
wood floors or unusually handsome fixtures, will increase 
the cost. When you have decided upon the class of 
work to be put into your house any architect will give 
you the figure for the multiplier. A very usual experi- 
ence is to find the house as first planned more expensive 
than was intended, so that it is necessary to lop off little 
things here and there. This has long been the common 
lot of builders ; for Shakespeare described the process : 


‘When we mean to build, 
We first survey the plot, then draw the model, 
And, when we see the figure of the house, 
Then must we rate the cost of the erection ; 
Which if we find outweighs ability, 
What do we then, but draw anew the model 
In fewer offices, or, at last, desist 
To build at all?” 


Try to Effect Small Economies in Your Original Plans 


OME economies can be effected in the preliminary 
planning of the house. A building square or nearly 
square in shape will be cheaper to build and easier to 
heat than one of the same cubic contents but of irregular 
shape. Bays, ells and other projections which increase 
the exterior wall surface are expensive luxuries, and in 
a small house are quite unnecessary either for utility or 
for ornament ; the severity of outline of a perfectly square 
house may be relieved by porches, balconies or dormer 
windows, all of which increase the available space 
besides improving the appearance of the building. 

The usual dimensions of some of the rooms, especially 
halls and kitchens, may often be reduced to advantage. 
The kitchen, of all places, should be planned as com- 
pactly as possible, so as to save the vital energy of those 
who are to workin it. Architects would do well to study 
the ingenious arrangement of dining-car kitchens. Ina 
house economy of space need not be carried so far ; but 
the best-planned kitchens are small, with the wall spaces 
made available by cupboards, shelves and hooks for 
keeping supplies and utensils conveniently near at hand. 
One of the commonest faults in kitchens and pantries 
is the narrow sink with low faucets on which to knock 
the dishes, and the inadequate draining-board. It would 
cost no more to set the faucets higher in the wall, and 
breakages would be less frequent. A stationary wash- 
stand near the kitchen is a great convenience, and con- 
ducive to neatness on the part of the cook. 


The Relative Cost of Modern Building Materials 


Wer has always been the cheapest building mate- 
rial in this country, but with the rapid and improvi- 
dent destruction of the forests lumber has become so 
expensive that other materials are now rivaling it in 
economy, especially when durability and cost of main- 
tenance are considered. Concrete is rapidly coming 
into favor for all sorts of structures, by reason of its 
cheapness, durability and other advantages. It is com- 
posed mainly of sand and broken stones or cinders which 
can be found in any locality. By simple and inexpensive 
machines it is made into hollow blocks of various shapes 
and sizes, which, with their non-conducting air spaces, 
tend to make the building cool in summer and warm in 
winter. Good concrete blocks have also the very great 
merits of being damp-proof, frost-proof and fire-proof, 
and of requiring neither painting without nor lathing 
within. The advantage of fire-proof construction has 
been far too little regarded in this country, for the annual 
loss by fire amounts to a tax of twenty-five dollars on 
every one of our sixteen millions of families. 

A suburban house of concrete construction was 
recently built at Yonkers, New York, at a lower cost 
than the lowest bid for frame construction. The con- 
crete was made of one part cement, one part sand 
and six parts anthracite cinders. It was not formed 
into blocks, but was allowed to harden in place in the 
walls, the lumber used in the moulds being afterward 
utilized for interior partitions and rough flooring. The 
walls were made six inches thick, and were constructed 
at a cost per cubic yard of one dollar and ten cents for 


materials and three dollars and seventy-nine cents for 
labor, which was hired by the day. The exterior rough 
cast for ornamental effect and the interior furring and 
plastering brought the cost of the finished walls up to 
eighteen and eighty-six hundredths cents a square lost, 
which was nearly two cents and a half less than the cost 
of finished frame construction. The actual cost per 
square foot is shown below in comparison with the 
lowest bid for frame walls finished with shingles : 
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Since this house was built the price of cement has 
increased so much that the concrete wall would now 
cost very nearly as much as the frame wall. Regarding 
the cost of concrete block construction no two con- 
tractors will agree, perhaps because they differ in the 
kind of blocks used ; some enthusiasts maintain that it is 
cheaper than frame construction, while others estimate 
the first cost at about one-fourth more than frame. So 
itis not yet safe to make the general statement that the 
first cost of concrete is as cheap as wood, It is enough 
to say that concrete is cheaper than brick, and that, 
considering the lower insurance-rate for fire-proof build- 
ings, the saving in fuel and repairs, and the necessity 
of repainting a frame house every few years to prevent 
decay, one may now build a practically indestructible 
building at less expense in the long run than for a 
frame house. 


It Always Pays to Buy the Best Paints 


INCE the expense of painting and repainting a house 
consists more in the labor than in the materials used, 
it pays to get the best and most durable paints possible. 
White lead has long been the principal ingredient of 
most house paints, but it has a tendency to chalk and 
rub off in a fine powder which is a deadly poison. 
White lead paints are also likely to turn dark with age. 
In France the use of white lead is now forbidden on 
public works, and in Germany a poison sign must be 
hung up wherever painting is being done with lead. 
Progressive American paint-makers seek to combine the 
advantages of lead and zinc by mixing them in such 
proportions that the resulting paint is more durable than 
one made of either lead or zinc alone. Much the same 
result may ve obtained by applying a final coat of zinc 
over a priming coat of lead, with perhaps an intermedi- 
ate coat in which both materials are used; houses 
painted in this way have been known to stand for thirty 
years without requiring to be repainted. Zinc paints not 
only cost somewhat less a gallon than lead paints, but will 
cover nearty fifty per cent. more surface ; they are there- 
fore more economical in first cost as well as in durability. 
Many painters have a prejudice against ready-mixed 
paints, which deprive them of part of their customary 
employment ; but there is an obvious advantage in hav- 
ing the pigments ground in oil by machinery, in exact 
a instead of being merely stirred up with a 
stick. There are so many adulterated paints in the 
market that the particular kind to be used should be 
specified in the contract. 


Built-in Furniture is Often Quite a Saving 


N PLANNING the interior of a house much may be 
done to economize in the furniture which wil! be 
necessary, by providing for a cupboard or cabinet in the 
kitchen, a china-closet or sideboard in the dining-room, 
and bookcases, shelves and drawers wherever needed. 
The space in the attic under the eaves, which is usually 
wasted, may be utilized to great advantage by having 
large drawers built in, at least some of which should be 
long enough to contain a woman’s best dresses without 
folding. ‘This will materially reduce the space which 
must be taken from the bedrooms for closets ; and the 
cost of all these built-in conveniences will be moderate 
if they are included in the original contract. 

Something may be saved by careful attention to such 
details as hardware, glazing, etc., and by having doors 
and windows in peed sizes instead of unusual dimen- 
sions. With reference to the number of windows it is 
well to remember that glass is cheap, so that you can 
have all the light you want without additional cost. If 
you wish to have a tiled vestibule and bathroom it is no 
longer necessary to use expensive ceramic tiles, for 
cement plaster with a properly-enameled surface serves 
the purpose just as well. 

In choosing their ogee: sag city people often 
feel it necessary to settle within the limits reached by 
gas mains, water mains and sewers ; but in these days of 
convenient lighting and moderate-priced water-supply 
and drainage systems for separate houses there is really 
no necessity for being thus confined to urban districts. 
The saving in the cost of real estate a little farther out 
will be more than the cost of installing the equivalent of 
city conveniences. Much of this cost may be saved by 
cooperation among neighbors, as in a certain Western 
village where a number of families have united in drilling 
a series of artesian wells which furnish beautifully clear 
and soft water for all their houses. Wherever there 1s 
a running stream near by, a hydraulic ram will furnish a 
good supply of water as long as the stream flows, with- 
out expense for motive power ; and the cost of gasoline 
and hot-air engines is now so moderate as to make it 
possible, even in less-favored situations, to relieve 
country housekeepers of the burden of drawing or pump- 
ing water for household needs. For a small family an 
engine is scarcely necessary ; with an ordinary force- 
pump the man of the house may take his exercise by 
pumping in a few minutes enough water to last all day. 
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How Rubinstein Taught Me to Play 


UTSIDE of the regular students of the Imperial 
Conservatory of Music at St. Petersburg, Rubin- 
stein accepted but one pupil. The advantage and 

privilege to be that one pupil was mine. 

I came to Rubinstein when I was sixteen years old and 
left him at eighteen. Since that time I have studied only 
by myself ; for to whom could I have gone after Rubinstein ? 
His very manner of teaching was such that it would have 
made any other teacher appear to me like a schoolmaster. 
He chose the method of indirect instruction through sug- 
gestive comparisons. He touched upon the strictly mu- 
sical only upon rare occasions. In this way he wished to 
awaken within me the concretely musical as a parallel of 
his generalizations and thereby preserve my musical 
individuality. 

He never played for me. He only talked, and I, under- 
standing him, translated his meaning into music and 
musical utterances. Sometimes, for instance, when I played 
the same phrase twice in succession, and played it both 
times alike (say in a sequence), he would say: ‘‘ In fine 
weather you may play it as you did, but when it rains 
play it differently.” 

Rubinstein was much given to whims and moods, and 
he often grew enthusiastic about a certain conception only 
to prefer a different one the next day. Yet he was always 
logical in his art, and though he aimed at hitting the nail 
from various points of view he always hit it on the head. 
thus he never permitted me to bring to him, as a lesson, 
any composition more than once. He explained this to 
me once by saying that he might forget in the next lesson 
what he told me in the previous one, and by drawing an 
entirely new picture only confuse my mind. Nor did he 
ever permit me to bring one of his own works, though he 
never explained to me his reason for this singular attitude. 


ox 


SUALLY, when I came to him, arriving from Berlin, 

where I lived, I found him seated at his writing- 
desk, smoking Russian cigarettes. He lived at the 
Hdétel de l'Europe. After a kindly salute he would 
always ask me the same question: ‘‘ Well, what is new 
in the world?”’ 

I remember replying to him: ‘‘ I know nothing new; 
that’s why I came to learn something new—from you.”’ 

Rubinstein, understanding at once the musical meaning 
of my words, smiled, and the lesson thus promised to be 
a fine one. 

I noticed he was usually not alone when I came, but had 
as visitors several elderly ladies, sometimes very old ladies 
(mostly Russians), and some young girls—seldom any 
men. With a wave of his hand he directed me to the 
piano in the corner, a Bechstein, which was most of the 
time shockingly out of tune; but to this condition of his 
piano he was always serenely indifferent. He would 
remain at his desk studying the notes of the work while I 
played. He always compelled me to bring the pieces 
along, insisting that I should play everything just as it was 
written! He would follow every note of my playing with 
his eyes riveted on the printed pages. A pedant he 
certainly was, a stickler for the letter—incredibly so, 
especially when one considered the liberties he took 
when he played the same works! Once I called his 
attention modestly to this seeming paradox, and he 
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Anton Rubinstein 


answered ; ‘‘ When you are as old as I am now you may 
do as I do — if you can.”’ 

Once I played a Liszt Rhapsody pretty badly. After a 
few moments he said: ‘‘ The way you play this piece 
would be all right for auntie or mamma.”’ Then rising 
and coming toward me he would say: ‘‘ Now let us see 
how we play such things.’”’ Then I would begin all over 
again, but hardly had I played a few measures when he 
would interrupt and say: ‘‘ Did you start? I thought I 
hadn’t heard right ——’’ 

‘* Yes, master, I certainly did,’’ I would reply. 

‘* Oh,’’ he would say vaguely. ‘‘ I didn’t notice.’ 

‘* How do you mean?’’ I would ask. 

‘*T mean this,’”’ he would answer: ‘* Before your fingers 
touch the keys you must begin the piece mentally — that is, 
you must have settled in your mind the /empo, the manner 
of touch, and, above all, the attack of the first notes, before 
your actual playing begins. And by-the-by, what is the 
character of this piece? Is it dramatic, tragic, lyric, 
romantic, humorous, heroic, sublime, mystic— what? 
Well, why don’t you speak ?”’ 

Generally I would mutter something after such a tirade, 
but usually I said something stupid because of the awe 
with which he inspired me. Finally, after trying several 
of his suggested designations I would hit it right. Then 
he would say: ‘‘ Well, there we are at last! Humorous, 
isit? Very well! And rhapsodical, irregular—hey? You 
understand the meaning?’’ I would answer, ‘* Yes.’’ 

‘* Very well, then,’’ he would reply; ‘‘ now prove it. 
And then I would begin all over again. 


’ 


” 


He would stand at my side, and whenever he wanted a 
special stress laid upon a certain note his powerful fingers 
would press upon my left shoulder with such force that I 
would stab the keys till the piano fairly screamed for me. 
When this did not have the effect he was after he would 
simply press his whole hand upon mine, flattening it out and 
spreading it like butter all over the keys, black and white 
ones, creating a frightful cacophony. Then he would say, 
almost with anger, ‘‘ But cleaner, cleaner, cleaner,’’ as if 
the discord had been of my doing. 

Such occurrences did not lack a humorous side, but 
their turn into the tragical always hung by a hair, especially 
if | had tried to explain or to make excuses. So | gener- 
ally kept silent, and I found, after some experience, that 
was the only proper thing for me to do. For just as 
quickly as he would flare up he would also calm down 
again, and when the piece was ended I would hear his 
usual comment: ‘‘ You are an excellent young man!”’ 
And how quickly was all pain then forgotten ! 


OX 


REMEMBER on one occasion that I played Schubert- 
Liszt’s “ Erl-K6nig.’’ When I came to the place in the 
composition where the Erl-King says to the child, ‘‘ Thou 
dear, sweet child, oh, come with me,’’ and I had played 
several false notes besides very poor arpeggios, Rubinstein 
asked me: ‘‘ Do you know the text at this place ?’’ 

As a reply I quoted the words. 

‘** Very well, then,’’ he said, ‘‘ the Erl-King addresses the 
child ; Erl-King is a spirit, a ghost — so play this place in a 
spiritlike way, ghostly, if you will, but not ghastly with 
false notes !’’ 

I had to laugh at his word-play and Rubinstein himself 
chimed in, and the piece was saved, or rather the player. 
For when I repeated that particular part it went very well, 
and he allowed me to continue without further interruption. 

Once | asked him for the fingering of a rather complex 
passage. 

‘* Play it with your nose,’ 
sound well!”’ 

This remark puzzled me, and there I sat and wondered 
what he meant. 

As I understand it now he meant: Help yourself ! 
Lord helps those who help themselves ! 

As I said before, Rubinstein never played for me the 
works I had tostudy. He explained, analyzed, elucidated 
everything that he wanted me to know; but, this done, he 
left me to my own judgment, for only then, he would 
explain, would my achievement be my own and incontest- 
able property. I learned from Rubinstein in this way the 
valuable truth that the conception of tone-pictures obtained 
through the playing of another gives us only transient 
impressions ; they come and go, while the self-created 
conception will last and remain our own. 

Now, when I look back upon my study-days with Rubin- 
stein, I can see that he did not so much instruct me as that 
I learned from him. He was not a pedagogue in the usual 
meaning of that word. He indicated to me an altitude 
offering a fine view, but how I was to get up there was my 
affair ; he did not bother about it. ‘‘ Play with your nose !”’ 
Yes— but when I bumped it till it fairly bled where would 


’ 


he replied, ‘‘ but make it 


The 
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“Whenever He Wanted a Special Stress Laid upon a Certain Note His Powerful Fingers Would Press upon My Left Shoulder” 
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DRAWN BY WILLIAM HURD LAWRENCE 


When Queens Go 


evenings, on the boarding-house steps, and there 

was nothing new to be confessed by Pennellwood, 
or to be administered in advice or solace by Fanny 
Wayne. Some time had passed since the deplorable 
affair, and it was hardly to be expected that the little 
schoolmistress could go on always consoling him for 
the loss of a woman she had never seen. Beatrice V. 
was beautiful, no doubt, as Fanny W. certainly was not, 
but it was beyond all reason and kindness in the mourn- 
ing bachelor to impose so surely and calmly as he did 
on Miss Wayne’s pity, even though he knew what every 
one knew in Miss Bond’s boarding-house, that Fanny’s 
heart was the most unselfish and susceptible in the 
world. Blind though he was to every one’s feelings but 
his own, some twinge of conscience had made him say : 

‘* You are very kind to let me talk of her.” 

‘* Oh,’’ she protested, much confused and pleased, 
‘*it is not kindness, Mr. Pennellwood. Why, I /ke to 
talk of her. It’s only natural, I think, to like to talk of 
beautiful things—don’t you?”’ 

Naturally, Pennellwood agreed, and took her at her 
word, not dreaming, in his ignorance of women, that he 
might never again find one so fond of beauty as Fanny 
was. Her own lack of it— though she was not ugly by any 
means, having only a kind of every-day plainness, neat 
and pleasant for all of that— may have been at the bottom 
of this rare interest in abstract beauty — or it may not have 
been. Let women-folk say. “That Beatrice was beauti- 
ful-there could be no doubt to one listening as Fanny did 
almost nightly to Pennellwood’s story. It was not that 
he set out deliberately every evening to tell her of his 

erfect but unrequited love, but that when the other 

oarders had risen, leaving him alone with her on the 
shady porch, all conversational roads and byways led, 
sooner or later, starshine or moonshine, to Beatrice V. 
Then Fanny Wayne, her soul burning with a desire to 
help —somebody, anybody, everybody in the wide world 
— would say with a kindness that was irresistible : 

‘* Be of good cheer, Mr. Pennellwood. Disappoint- 
ments have their disadvantages, of course — we all know 
that—but nevertheless and at the same time, Mr. 
Pennellwood — be of good cheer.’’ 


or 


Dear child! How had she learned such depth of wis- 
dom? She spent her days with the Lower Grades, her 
evenings mostly with Mr. Pennellwood. How, then, had 
she managed to acquire such cheerful philosophy — or 
such philosophical cheerfulness ?— whichever it may be. 

From Pennellwood’s story it appeared that in the 
affair with Beatrice V. he had lacked what he called 
gallantry. 

‘* | always did lack it,’’ he confessed. 

‘* Don’t be foolish,’’ said Fanny Wayne, but the 
rebuke in her voice was so very gentle as to be more 
like cheer than the slightest reproachfulness whatever. 
‘* You mean by ‘ gallantry,’ I suppose, flattery and 
boxes of chocolates, and all that sort of thing. Well, I 
think dignity and earnestness and seriousness are far 
more manly things.’’ 

She had a low, convincing voice. 

‘* They are,’’ Pennellwood replied, ‘‘ but don’t you 
think women like chocolates better, as a matter of fact ?’’ 

Miss Wayne flushed, but she remembered that he was 
not to blame. 

‘* T wouldn’t say women,’’ she said gently. ‘‘ Some 
women, Mr. Pennellwood, know how to appreciate the 
deeper qualities in a man—though I won’t deny,”’ she 
added thoughtfully, ‘* that we do like— well, I won’t say 
‘ flattery,’ for it isn’t flattery, but I mean that it is human, 
I think, to—to like to be—liked, Mr. Pennellwood. Is 
it not?” 

‘* No one knows that better than I do,’’ he replied 
ruefully. 

‘* Oh, I’m sorry,’’ she said. 
it that way, Mr. Pennellwood.’’ 

‘* It is nothing,’’ he assured her. 

‘* But it was thoughtless of me,’’ she insisted. 

‘* After all,” he said, ‘* pretty much everything we can 
say leads to the same old wound, Miss Wayne. You 
were not to blame.”’ 

‘* How kind of you to say so,’’ she replied in her shy, 
flustered, but very earnest way. 

** It is you who are kind,’’ said the generous Mr. 
is yaaa 

se 9) 

- — he assured her, ‘‘ and I appreciate it very 
mich, 

And Fanny Wayne, astonished at such recognition of 
those weeks of listening and comforting, sat speechless 


‘Tice had talked it over a hundred times before, 


** T oughtn’t to have put 


By Roy Rolfe Gilson 


Author of “In the Morning Glow,” etc. 





with pleasure. 
silence : 

‘* | may lack gallantry, as I say, but certainly I have 
always looked up towomen. I have always been bash- 
ful with them, and reticent to the point of stupidity, for 
I never did know how to talk with them, I admit. Still 

” 


He went on at once, unmindful of her 


‘* Oh, I think you do talk with them, and very well,”’ 
interposed Miss Wayne. 

‘* No,’’ he insisted sadly, ‘‘ you are quite mistaken. 
A lovely woman sends me into my shell at once.’’ 

‘* But,’’ said Miss Wayne, touched by the melancholy 
with which he spoke, ‘‘ you are talking now, aren’t you?”’ 

** Oh, well, yes — with you,’’ Mr. Pennellwood replied, 
and it pleased her at first. But the more she thought 
of it the humbler she grew. 


ox 


‘* Feminine loveliness,’’ he went on to say, ‘‘ has 
always had an extinguishing effect on me, Miss Wayne. 
When I was a boy I was always reading and thinking of 
kings and queens—queens more especially, I guess ; 
and I watched them go by—watched them in books ; 
yes, and watched them in life, too— watched the pretty 
little girl-queens go by with the other fellows—I never 
had a sweetheart—and I watched them in circuses, all 
gauze and spangles, and I watched them in plays and 
parks. I was always watching them, always hanging 
around, at a distance, you understand, gawking like a 
peasant. boy, with my mouth open, to see the queen 
go by.’’ 

He paused. 

‘* Then along came Beatrice.’’ 

Again he paused. 

** Now she’s gone by. Well—what’s the use talking ?’’ 

That there was use in talking was proved at once by 
Miss Wayne’s reply —in its quite indescribably delicate 
sympathy, which itself was worth being sad to win, and 
in its earnest assurances, as well, in behalf not so much 
of herself as of all womankind, that if the sex loved any- 
thing in the world it was just such reverence, just such 
old-tashioned gentlemanly—oh, truly knightly—courtesy 
as Mr. Feanainead described, but in himself decried. 
Still he seemed doubtful. It was not a question of Miss 
Wayne at all, if he gave her a thought. He was think- 
ing —still thinking — always thinking — of Beatrice V. 

** She said the same thing,’’ he admitted gloomily, 
‘* but she took up with Tommy, and Heaven knows, 
Tommy’s bump of veneration ——”’ 

He paused. 

‘** Now, this is Tommy,’’ he said: ‘‘ Tommy said to 
me once, ‘ You're too blankety-blank humble, Penny. 
Sail in like a pirate! Carry ’em off!’ ‘ But I only want 
one,’ said I. ‘One will do, Tommy.’ ‘ Now that,’ 
said he, ‘is just where you’re wrong. One will never 
do, man—till you’ve won one.’ ”’ 

‘* Tommy So-and-So,’’ Miss Wayne declared, ‘‘ is a 
very conceited, and unprincipled, and what / should call 
dangerous young man.”’ 

Pennellwood nodded. 

‘* Well—I ought to know.’’ 

When he spoke again it was to say with more bitter- 
ness than he had shown before : 

** If I'd ever had a sister, Miss Wayne, it might have 
been different, I tell you that. They say a boy needs 
one. Well, he does, but not to teach him gentleness, 
Miss Wayne—not at all. Suppose I’d had one—and 
suppose we had disagreed, now and then, which is not 
uncommon, I believe — wouldn’t I have pulled her hair?”’ 


ax 


This was growing quite fierce for the shy and reticent 
Mr. Pennellwood. 

‘* Wouldn’t I have yanked it good?” he asked. 
MO then, in course of time, I guess, Beatrice V’s 

air ——”’ 

** Oh, you wouldn’t have pulled it!’’ cried Fanny 
Wayne. 

‘* Pulled it? No!’’ replied Mr. Pennellwood, adding 
bitterly, ‘‘ but it would have seemed less beyond my 
reach, Miss Wayne. I should have had a little more of 
the pirate in me, like our friend Tommy. He seized 
her, I’ll warrant, without compunction.”’ 

‘* Oh,”’ said Miss Wayne, a little shocked by the turn 
words were taking, ‘‘ I don’t think he did that.” 

‘* You women-folk,’’ Pennellwood replied, ‘‘ always 
take things literally. But I tell you, Miss Wayne, I’ve 
learned things from Tommy. I’ve learned, for instance, 
that skiffs are to row in—daytimes, Miss Wayne. 
Nights, you drift!” 

And Fanny Wayne flushed! 





‘* Having had two sisters,’’ Pennellwood remarked, 
‘* Tommy learned such things. I, having none——’’ 

Fanny laughed, shaking her finger at him, as she said : 

‘** Put too much faith in your sturdy oarsmanship, Mr. 
Pennellwood.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ he admitted ; ‘‘ Miss Wayne, I—I feathered 
my blades.’’ 

Thus the summer passed and matters went on on the 
boarding-house steps. Fanny Wayne was the sister he 
had never had. He said so himself. 

‘* You have been everything to me in this trouble,’’ he 
told her earnestly. 

‘* Oh, Mr. Pennellwood!”’ 

‘** Yes, Fanny, youhave. I don’t know what I should 
have done without you. I shall always remember it, 
and I shall always be grateful. You are the only woman 
I have ever known, Fanny Wayne, to whom I could be 
myself, to whom I could open my heart, and not be 
afraid. That’s it,’’ he said, delighted to have found the 
reason. ‘* That’s just the point, Fanny; | am not afraid 
of you at all!”’ 

‘* Why should you be afraid of me?’’ she asked. 

He considered a moment—two moments —three— 
and could find no reason. Without a tremor he sat 
there with her, alone, in the nighttime, on the boarding- 
house steps. Without a qualm he opened his heart- 
strings, and his purse-strings, too, sometimes, and took 
her to the play. They even spent a glorious holiday 
together, unchaperoned, at Great North Beach. They 
exchanged little gifts, and a thousand confidences, and 
all, as he had said, without misgivings, without the 
faintest shadow of an apprehension, on his part at least. 

‘* When I marry,”’ he told her once, walking in the 
shadows of the park by moonlight, ‘‘ if ever I do——’”’ 

** Oh, of course you will, Barton.’’ 

‘*T’m not so sure, Fanny, but as I say, if I do it 
mustn’t interfere with this friendship of ours.’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘* I’m afraid, Barton — marriage does interfere with all 
such friendships.’’ 

‘* Well, it won’t in our case,’’ the great man replied, 
beaming upon her. 

‘* Don’t be too sure, Barton,”’ she replied. 
wife will have something to say, you know.”’ 

‘* Perhaps,’’ he replied good-humoredly, ‘‘ and per- 
haps not. I ‘mean, perhaps she won’t be able to help 
herself, in regard to our case.”’ 


ax 


Fanny Wayne hesitated before she asked, very boldly 
but very softly too: 

‘* Why not?”’ 

And then she waited—and made her breath wait, 
until he answered. 

‘* She’s bound to like you.’’ 

** Is she?’’ Fanny asked again faintly. 

‘* Why, yes. For my sake.’’ 

** Oh,’”’ she said. ‘‘ Oh, yes.” 

‘* That’s clear, isn’t it?’’ he inquired. 

**Perfectly, Barton.”’ 

** Wouldn’t you?”’ he asked. 

** Oh, I— wouldn’t I what?”’ 

“Wouldn’t you be fond of any one who had been 
kind to your husband, Fanny ?”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, of course, but ——’”’ 

‘** But what?’’ 

** But you see,’’ she explained, ‘‘ if you marry a— 
something of a queen, Barton — it might be different.”’ 

‘* How different ?’’ 

** Queens,’’ Fanny said, ‘‘ are not given to fondness, 
I’m afraid, unless they choose.” 
-** She’ll choose,”’ he replied. 

of sisters, my dear Fanny.”’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean jealousy, 
indifference.”’ 

** Queens aren’t indifferent to sisters, either,’ 
replied. ‘* You are my next of kin. 
Fanny, you shall give me away.”’ 

Then he smiled at himself in mock contempt. 

‘* Not that it’s conceited of me at all,’’ he said, ‘‘ to 
be talking this way, when I haven’t seen Her— when I 
haven’t even heard of Her—eh, Fanny?”’ 

‘* I don’t think it conceited at all,’’ she replied. 
‘*Who knows? She may be in this very park tonight. 
She may have passed us ge 

‘** No,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t think so, Fanny. I should 
have felt it in my bones.’’ 

And she used to ask him after that, sometimes, even- 
ings on the porch, or in their wanderings, if he had seen 


‘* Your 


** Queens aren’t jealous 
I meant 


he 
At the wedding, 


Barton. 
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Why Girls Go Wrone * 


By Ben B. Lindsey 


Judge of the Juvenile Court of Denver 


\y “I Say it Unhesitatingly: That Nine-Tenths of Our Girls Go Wrong Because of the Carelessness of Parents” \ y 
¢ OO CRA 
§( r ONCE asked a little girl how it was that, when we had twenty bad boys Within a week I had four boys from homes of our best neighborhoods HAS 
py) | in court, we only had one bad little girl. ‘‘ Well,” she replied, in the complained of for a serious offense. I talked to those boys separately, A) 
RY most innocent way, evidently wishing that the girls should not be out- and then to their fathers who accompanied them to my chambers. First RA 

TAN done, ‘‘ one bad little girl is worse’n twenty bad little kids, any time.” I tried talking to the boys in the presence of their fathers, but their em- , 

















This little girl was even wiser than she knew, and the probation officer 
in the children’s court knows too well the truth of this statement. A boy 
is generally a part of most girls’ troubles, and one girl’s case has often, 
through the skilled and careful work of the probation officers, yielded 
twenty men, women and children to be dealt with. 

Now we men and women prefer to associate our thoughts of a little girl 
with all that is good and pure, and | thank God we can do so in most 
cases. There is no doubt whatever that the immoral little girl is excep- 
tional. And while this is true, there is also danger in this statement, for, 
while the exceptional case must be in some family, is it quite beyond the 
possibilities that it should be in yours as well as in some other family ? 


belonged to a thirteen-year-old boy ; the other to a girl of the same age. 
They were both children from good homes of the better class. 

The boy told me that the girl had obtained his copy-book quite by acci- 
dent and had requested permission to copy its contents. The girl after- 
ward, in the presence of her mother, verified all that the boy had said. 
This boy told me frankly that he knew six little girls in the same school 
who had similar copies, and who, from some source unknown to him, had 
similar literature which they had shown him, but which he had not seen 
fit to copy. This boy was bright, refined, stood well in school, attended 
his church, and at the time I talked to him was preparing for confirmation. 
Neither his father, mother, teacher nor preceptor had the slightest knowl- 
edge of this pollution in his life. No grown person had ever talked to him 
on such subjects except his father’s coachman, who had handled them in 
the vilest way. He frankly told me that he had made improper sugges- 
tions t6 several little girls. 1 asked him about the girls he knew, and I 
found he had several playmates among them. 


7) 

XPECTING the same reply that always comes, I said, ‘‘ Tom, why did 

you never have the same thoughts, make the same suggestions to 
Anna B?’”’ (Of course no real names are tised here. ) 

‘* Well,’ he said, ‘‘ she is entirely different from Jennie K.”’ 

‘* What does Jennie say ?’’ I asked him. 

‘*She is kind of flip; she laughs and jokes about such things,’’ he 
replied. 

‘* If you were to say the same thing to Anna B. what would she do?’”’ I 
asked. 

‘* She would slap me in the face or never speak to me again—I could 
not think of sucha thing. You know, Judge, she is different from Jennie.’’ 

That boy told me that among his playmates they frequently discussed 
Jennie K. Gossip among them was rife and common. Not a single 
father, mother or teacher suspected it. 

I sent for Jennie K. and her mother. She was a pleasant, sweet-faced 
child; her mother appeared to be a refined and intelligent woman. I 
found that the girl was more or less forward. | explained to her that the 
proceeding was entirely in her interest, that no one but her mother and me 
should know the facts, and in the most tactful way her confidence was 
gained. The mother was surprised to know that her little girl could have 
written pages and pages of vile stuff about which she supposed the child 
was ignorant. The child frankly told her mother that she had known of 
such facts since she was nine years old, and that such forbidden subjects 
had been a part of the conversation of a dozen of her companions since she 
was eleven. She also told her mother, in my presence, that at least fifteen 
boys in the school had made improper suggestions to her ; she admitted 
that, though she fully understood, she had never cried, never slapped any 
boy in the face, never bowed her head in 
shame, never gone to the teacher or mother 
with the slightest word. She also admitted 


barrassment was so paintully apparent and falsehood so surely encouraged 
thereby that one of the more sensible fathers suggested that they with- 
draw. I soon put the boys at their ease; they knew perfectly that] 
understood them, that, while I did not justity their conduct, there was a 
sufficient amount of sympathy to make the truth perfectly easy—and the 
truth is the most important thing in such cases. 

Each boy admitted he had said oe ge things to little girls, and, with 
one exception, every little girl had turned it away with a flippant re- 
mark, as a mere joking, foolish thing, betokening smartness on the part 
of the boy. Not one of the fathers knew. 


ows | venture to say that there is scarcely a parent reading these words who oe Wo 

iy /, would dream that such an instance as the following could have happened OW, why did not these fathers and mothers know? They should have y/. 

G\() ina well-regulated school. An officer once brought to me two school copy- known, if they had known their children. But this is where the seat Al 
books containing some of the most improper literature that the fiendish of the trouble lies: parents do not know their children, nor have they the \ 
mind of man could invent. {It was discovered that one of the copy-books least idea of what their children know, or what these children talk about 


and do when away from them. 

It is all very well for us elders to retire behind the old excuse that the 
delicacy of this subject forbids its discussion. But the fact remains, never- 
theless, that its very delicacy only emphasizes the extreme importance of 
the subject. I am convinced that this whole moral question among chil- 
dren, instead of being a question to be avoided, as it has been heretofore, by 
word of mouth or pen, is by far the most important problem that concerns 
the preservation of the American home, and as such cannot be any longer 
dodged, but must be squarely met. Beside this question, the mere matter 
of the boy or girl who steals or runs away is of small moment. _ If, then, the 
nation decay, as it must if the home is undermined, it is because mothers 
and fathers hee proved false ; it is because mothers and fathers are traitors 
to childhood’s sacred cause. These are strong words, truly, but I have 
facts from actual experience upon which to base them. 

My experience has shown clearly this one indisputable fact, and I say it 
unhesitatingly : that nine-tenths of our girls go wrong because of the care- 
lessness and inattention of parents. They do not all land in the red-light 
district. They are in society, a part of its pollution and filth. They are 
responsible for many of the divorce causes, for the broken homes, deser- 
tions, sorrow, misery, blighted faith, despair, and the great mass of social 
ills which infest society, and of which we hear and know but little, except 
through suicide, divorce, desertion and the sensational exceptions that 
compel attention. 

I say unhesitatingly that the great majority of girls who enter into a life 
of sin and are forced to the attention of the courts at sixteen or twenty, 
after the real mischief is done, began their wayward course as early as 
eleven and twelve. Every wayward girl | have talked to has assured me 
of this truth. 

Nor is this startling fact so startling if we look at it in its right light. 

Every father and mother may take it as an absolute fact that nine-tenths 
of the school boys and girls in the city and country are extremely curious 
regarding matters of sex; and I have no hesitation in stating that boys 
discuss it in a most improper and unfortunate way. I have been amazed 
to find that this same condition exists among girls to a much greater extent 
than I ever dreamed. I have learned this in the children’s court, after 
repeated experiences in talking to little girls and their mothers in the 
privacy of my chambers, regarding their troubles brought to my attention 
by parents, officers and principals of schools. 


or 


E MUST remember that children read the daily papers; that they fre- 
quently hear discussions among their elders which are more or less 
veiled with the idea that the children do not understand ; that they are con- 
stantly in the streets, back and forth from school, directly or indirectly in 
contact with those who are much older than themselves. It is no wonder 
that at a very early age their curiosity may 

take a dangerous turn. Thence comes the 





receiving, without detection, many improper 
notes in the schoolroom, and that she had 
never informed either parent or teacher of 


necessity for companionship between mothers 
and their girls, between fathers and their boys. 

I have had hundreds of children in my ex- 
perience who were involved in such troubles, 














CORRD this. 
She told me she could give me the names 
of at least twelve girls in her school who 





and I have made it an invariable rule to ask a 
a girl in the presence of her mother, and always YN 
to ask the boy, if the parent has counseled in i 


talked just as much as she did about such 
matters, and to whom boys said the same 


regard to such matters, and always the answer 
has been that their only information came from 


things they said to her. the street, and from older companions. I can 

ax say without hesitation that not more than one 

child in twenty cases has ever been able to 

HE very day I write this a father and tell me that either father or mother had ever 

mother have spent an hour talking to me of given him any counsel or advice on the most \\ 

CRO| ~_—s their sixteen-year-old daughter who has fallen Important matters of life, pure and holy when CRO 
Hi, to the very depths. The girl admitted to me properly understood, but one of the greatest VW 
G()) in their presence that her first knowledge of sources of corruption in childhood, and there- (j ) y) 
Pres such matters had come to her through notes fore in manhood and in womanhood, when We 
My passed about in the school, and through the not properly explained, or when learned from dy \ 
y) N common gossip that floats among children at the filthy, poisonous sources of the street. H() 3 
MSH the curious age; that impure suggestions had Now, | ask: Does this condition of things ow 


come to her before she was twelve years old; 


that she had shown no proper resentment; 
that she knew of evil then, but did not under- 
stand. No sympathetic, fond and loving 
heart had ever explained. Yet her mother 
never knew. With these parents was another 
daughter, sweet and pure, seven years of age. 
I have no doubt that the experience of this 
mother with her sixteen-year-old daughter 
may be the means of saving the girl of seven. 
The mother told me that the older girl had at 


justify the mock-modesty, the unwillingness 
of parents to be frank with their children and 
discuss, as they should, the matters of sex with 
them? I have met with scores of parents who 
have felt this way about the matter, but I have 
never known of a single case, out of the large 
number which I have dealt with in these six 
years, where the parents did not afterward 
admit the mistake and thank God that the 
awakening came before it was too late. But 






































< in some instances —ah, in too many instances : AG 
§() the same age been even more beautiful, more —the eyes of the parents were opened too K()) 
SM sweet and fetching than the little girl whog late! And that is the sad part of the matter J yp 
CORO seemed a perpetual life of sunshine in the —the girl finds out too late what her parents RE 
K() 5 prosperous, well-ordered home. Judge Lindsey might have and should have told her in time! &() 
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Unnecessary Blindness 


By Helen Keller 


In Which the Remarkable Statement is Advanced that Blindness Could Have Been Prevented 
in Two-Fifths of All Cases by the Proper Treatment 


JE ALL know that a large number of peo- 
ple become blind every year. But it is 
not generally known that many human 
eyes are needlessly lost which, if right 
corrective and preventive measures were 
employed, would be saved to the service 
of the world. And what we should 
know, in particular, is that much of this blindness can 
be prevented by the mothers themselves. 

We live in an epoch of reform. I read that men 
and women are valiantly contending against the greed 
and neglect that condemn thousands of children to dwarf 
their minds and bodies in labor; I hear that we are 
striving to protect ourselves against nee food and 
dangerous ‘* patent medicines.”’ But of all ignorance 
which needs to be dispelled by the spirit of regeneration 
among us, none is more intolerable than that which 
wantonly permits children to be plunged into the abyss 
of blindness. 





“Infantile Ophthalmia” Often Causes Blindness 


WO-FIFTHS of all blindness could have been pre- 

vented by precautionary or curative treatment. Of 
this, one-quarter, or one-tenth of the whole, is due to 
what is called ‘‘ophthalmia neonatorum’’—that is, 
‘*infantile ophthalmia.”’ ; 

‘* What is ophthalmia neonatorum?” It is an inflam- 
mation of the eyes which attacks the new-born child and 
is one of the most prolific causes of blindness. It is 
occasioned by germs finding an entrance in the eyes of 
the child during the process of birth. In from twenty- 
four to sixty hours after the birth of the child whose 
eyes have been infected the eyes grow red and a watery 
secretion comes from the lids. This soon grows thicker 
and more profuse until a creamy dis- 
charge pours out from the eyes. The 


necessity of preventive measures; others hesitate to 
employ this valuable specific from a wrong impression 
that it may harm the tender eye of the infant child ; but 
the neglect in far the greater number of cases is due 
to the fact that the silver solution does not happen to be 
present at the moment at which it is needed, and as the 
majority of children escape infection the chance is taken 
that each child may be one of the fortunate. The pro- 
pitious moment at which the silver nitrate might be 
effectively employed is allowed to pass, and when next 
the opportunity comes it may be too late. 


Mothers Should Demand that the Remedy be at Hand 


N ORDER that this pitiable condition be not allowed to 
continue, two things should be done at once. A 
campaign of education should be inaugurated and every 
expectant mother should be made acquainted with the 
peril which may threaten her child so that she may insist 
that it be protected; and then the State should freely 
and gratuitously place in the hands of every accoucheur 
an aseptic silver solution that carries with it the assur- 
ance on the part of the highest medical authority as to 
its necessity, its purity and its safety. 

There is but one reason why this great movement 
should not quickly and effectively succeed in abolishing 
infantile ophthalmia as a cause of blindness, and that is 
—general apathy. In order that the necessary and 
uniform legislation be secured in every State efforts must 
be made. The mothers in every State must demand it. 
In every class of society the women should know of the 
cause and dangers of this disease. 

If the mothers of America could be made to realize 
that their babies are in danger of losing their sight, and 
that the dread calamity can be warded off by applying a 


the various intellectual experiences of the normal child. 
Even in the best of homes it is not often possible to give 
him the special, constant care, teaching and encourage- 
ment that he requires. He is not admitted to the 
kindergarten for the blind, if there be one, until he is 
five years old. In the mean time he grows weak and 
deformed in body and mind, and acquires nervous 
habits which it is extremely hard to break when his 
education begins. Your heart aches as you look at him, 
feeble, pitiful, enervated, beside his strong, merry com- 
rades who have lost their sight at a later period, and 
who can go forward with firm steps where he halts and 
stumbles. Even if he is successfully taught, and devel- 
ops capabilities, even if he is not doomed in his mature 
years, as are so many of the blind, to idleness and depend- 
ence, his loss of sight is irreparable. A blind person, 
however well instructed, however carefully equipped, 
can never be so free, so self-reliant as if he had his eyes. 
In this country, until very recently, little has been done 
to enable the grown-up blind to work for a livelihood, 
to earn their limited share of independence and self- 
support. They are for the most part poor, and if no 
relative or friend cares for them they become objects of 
charity, a burden to the State. Such is the lot of thou- 
sands of men and women who a generation ago need- 
lessly lost their sight. Such is the fate that threatens 
our little ones today. 


Eye Diseases in Babies Should be Reported 


T IS true that we are preparing to take better and 

better care of the blind. Intelligent work is going 
forward all over the country to lighten the burden of 
blindness. But, however merry our blind children, 
however brave and self-reliant our blind men, I say, 
could the utmost dreams of education 
for the sightless be realized, the dark is 





lids become swollen, hard and red. If 
this condition is allowed to continue the 
eyeballs become ulcerated until finally 
they rupture and the child in many cases 
becomes blind. 

All this can be prevented. If, at the 
time of birth, the baby’s eyelids are 
gently wiped dry with a little absorbent 
cotton and the lids held open while the 


—as warm and as salt as normal tears 
—the malignant germs may be washed 
away and the danger averted. 

But as it is not always possible for 
those with untrained hands to accom- 
plish this skillfully and thoroughly, and 
as under any circumstances we cannot 
be certain that all of the virulent micro- 
scopic germs are removed, it is necessary 
as a further step that one or two drops of 
a solution of nitrate of silver of a deter- 
mined strength be dropped in each eye 
of the new-born child. Should a strong 
solution be used, as it may be by the 
physician, it should be immediately neu- 


eyes are flushed with a saline solution 6b Reine ag are sixty-five thousand or more blind persons 

in the United States, according to the latest census. 
Twenty-five thousand or more have borne the disasters 
and hardships of total or partial darkness whose eyes, with 
proper care and treatment, could have been saved. 
five hundred or more could have been preserved from 
darkness by a simple and inexpensive method if mothers 
and physicians had known how to treat the eyes of the 
new-born for ophthalmia neonatorum. 





This Startling Fact 


Should Sink Deep into Every Mother’s Heart . 


still the dark, and blindness an irre- 
mediable calamity. 

Therefore I say, let us check this 
dread disease and danger. The State 
should require that every case of disease 
of the eye in the new-born be reported. 
If blindness follows, then an investiga- 
tion should be instituted. The certainty 
that such an investigation would surely 
follow would compel physician and 
nurse to exercise the utmost care in the 
treatment of the new-born. 

By such vigilance on the part of the 
Commonwealth hundreds of individuals 
would be spared misery and depend- 
ence, and the Commonwealth itself 
would be saved expense. ‘The entire 
cost of preventing ophthalmia is indeed 
an ounce of prevention to the many 
pounds that avoidable blindness costs 
the State. The cost of educating a blind 
child in a good school is three hundred 
dollars a year. The special expense 
necessary to make a blind man self- 
supporting, even in conditions far better 
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tralized by a few drops of slightly salted 
boiled water; with a weaker solution 
this neutralization is not necessary. This silver prepa- 
ration destroys the germs without injuring the eyes, and 
its use practically eliminates this frightful disease as a 
cause of blindness. 


A Preventive Solution Should Invariably be Used 


& IT is never possible to know in which baby’s eyes 
the germs have found lodgment, and as the use of 
the silver is safe and sure, the preventive solution should 
be invariably employed at every birth. To delay or 
omit it is to Invite unnecessary danger. 

It happens, however, in a few cases, even where 
silver nitrate is used, that some of the microbes escape 
destruction and remain to threaten the sight. This does 
not mean that all is lost, that the child’s chances are gone. 
The same remedy judiciously applied at a sufficiently 
early period in the progress of the disease and under 
competent medical advice will destroy the germs 
and thereby control the inflammation and still prevent 
blindness. 

Since the value and importance of this measure is 
universally conceded, and its employment commended 
by the medical profession, it would seem remarkable 
that it does not form a part of the toilet of every new- 
born child, and the inquiry is naturally suggested : why 
is it not always employed in the eyes of the new-born ? 
How can it ever happen that so simple a preventive 
measure can be omitted when its neglect leads to such 
disastrous consequences? In almost all of the large 
hospitals and in the practice of nearly every careful 
scientific physician it is, indeed, a routine measure, but 
ignorance, indifference and negligence are still abroad 
in the land, and until those shall be aroused who feel a 
moral responsibility in defending the rights of the help- 
less infant thus cruelly assailed, babies will be blinded 
and lives will be blighted, world without end. 


Why Silver Solution is Not Always Employed 


HERE would seem to be three reasons why ever 

physician (and every midwife who takes the physi- 
cian’s responsibilities at a birth) does not invariably 
employ a silver solution in the eyes of every new-born 
c'ild: first, many who have to deal with the expectant 
mother are not acquainted with the character of this germ 
disease and have not yet iearned the importance and 


simple, precautionary remedy at the right time, they 
would be quick to demand of those in authority that the 
symptoms of the disease shall be known by those whose 
duty it is to know them, and that for safety the remedy 
shall be at hand before the symptoms appear. 

A careful examination of the children of the New York 
School for the Blind for several years showed that among 
city children ophthalmia neonatorum causes one case 
of blindness in three. In the country the relative num- 
ber of cases resulting from infantile ophthalmia is greater 
than in the cities. The reason for this is that, though the 
disease is widespread, a physician in a small community 
may never have seen a case. He may not recognize the 
disease if it appears. If he knows about the nitrate 
of silver treatment he may fail to use it because he 
wrongly fears that it may injure the delicate eyes of the 
child. He may not see the child again for several days ; 
then the disease has got beyond his control. The 
cornea is destroyed and the intant’s sight irrecoverably 
lost! The safe rule for physicians is to regard with sus- 
picion the slightest inflammation in the eyes of an infant, 
and it is the rule for mothers, too; for the mother who 
is watchful and informed will know how to make the 
right demand upon her physician. 


Blindness in Infancy is Worse Than in Adult Life 


TS mother thinks with joy and pride that her child 
will grow up in God’s light to be a strong man, able 
to do a man’s work. Suddenly she is plunged into the 
cruelest anguish by the discovery that her child’s beauti- 
ful eyes are put out forever. Not till then does she 
realize how terrible is the foe that has lurked by his 
cradle. Imagine her feelings if afterward she learns that 
this disaster was needless, that it could have been avoided 
by prompt, efficient measures. Her grief is embittered 
by indignation against the physician in whose hand she 
had placed the safety of her child. Whatever may be 
done to soften the misfortune of the child, her heart will 
never be whole again. For with her eyes she sees him 
begin his little life in the dark, grow up in the dark, 
work — if indeed he works at all—in the dark, and per- 
haps — die in the dark. 

Blindness in infancy is worse than blindness in late 
childhood, or even in adult life. It arrests development. 
The plight of the blind baby is indeed heartrending. 
He loses much of the physical activity and incentive and 


than now exist, must be an extra 

expense to the State. If, as is the too 
common Case, a blind citizen becomes dependent through 
a long life, the gross sum spent for his maintenance is 
ten thousand dollars. This sum must be multiplied 
many times to determine the total loss ; for by blindness 
a productive breadwinner is removed from the com- 
munity. 

If a tithe of the money we now spend to support 
unnecessary blindness were spent to prevent it, the State 
would be the gainer in terms of cold economy, not to 
speak of considerations of happiness and humanity. 
How, then, can a wise Commonwealth suffer a single 
case of avoidable blindness to pass unquestioned? We 
pay money in advance to insure our property and the 
property value of our lives. Yet we have not the fore- 
sight to insure our children against the bitter and costly 
evil of blindness! 


Mothers and Physicians Can Wipe Out the Disease 


N ANCIENT times disease was looked upon as a curse 
to be conjured away. Later it was regarded as a neces- 
sary misfortune to be cured or alleviated. In our own 
time it is known to be the result of wrong living, and 
therefore to be avoided and prevented. Prevention has 
come to be the all-important aim of medical science. 
The fight to exterminate yellow fever and tuberculosis 
is a greater battle than any that the doctors have waged 
against disease alter it has seized upon the patient. If 
our physicians have undertaken to exterminate so subtle 
an enemy as tuberculosis, they should make short work 
of ophthalmia neonatorum, which is obvious and easily 
cured. To do battle with it our physicians must march 
as soldiers have gone forth before, ordered by the State 
and urged on by women. American women can accom- 
plish almost anything that they set their hearts on, and 
the mothers of the land together with the physicians can 
abolish infantile ophthalmia, yes, wipe it out of the 
civilized world. 





It may be of service here to state that there has been formed in New York 
an organization known as The New York Association for the Blind, with head- 
quarters at 44 East 78th Street. Miss Winifred Holt is the corresponding 
secretary. This association has published literature on the subject of the 
prevention of blindness which it will gladly furnish to all who may apply. 
Doubtless it would give further information to any woman who may be 
interested to take up this vital question for civic action —a work than which 
no nobler exists for the hand of woman. : 
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The Princess Virginia 


The Royal Romance of a Princess and an Emperor 


By .. N. and A. M. Williamson, Authors of “Lady Betty,” “The Lightning Conductor,” etc. 


XX 


HE Prince came forward. 
‘*What a delightful surprise!’’ he said. 
‘*How good of you both to look me up! 
But I wish my prophetic soul had warned me 
to keep back dinner. We have just reached 
the third course.’’ And his eyes met the 
Chancellor’s. ‘‘All the same,’? he went on 
lightly, ‘‘ 1 beg that you will honor me by dining 
here. Everything can be ready in a moment ; 
and the disque d’ écrevisse is i 
‘*Thank you,’’ cut in the Emperor. ‘* But 
we cannot dine.’’ His voice came hoarsely, 
as if a fierce hand pinched his throat. 
‘‘ Our call is purely one of business,’’ he 
continued in a clearer tone, ‘‘and—a moment 





’ 


will be sufficient to bring ittoanend. Weowe aad 
you an explanation for this intrusion.”’ OY 
He paused. All his calculations were upset ke) 
by the Chancellor’s triumph ; for to plan betore- 6) 
hand what he should do if he found Helen Cy 
Mowbray dining here alone with the Prince Ss 
would have been to insult her. His campaign ~S 
had been arranged in the event of the Chan- = 
cellor’s defeat. Now, the one course he saw © 
before him was frankness. ae 
To look at this girl and meet guilt or defi- ) 
ance in her eyes would be agony; therefore he = 
would not look, though he saw her, and her ) 
only, as he stood gazing with strained fixed- Ou. 
ness at the Prince. Ay 
He knew that she had risen, not in frightened a 
haste, but with a leisured and dainty dignity. (A 
Now her face was turned to him. He felt it, a 


as a blind man may feel the rising of the sun. 
ot 


He wished that she had died before this 
moment, that they had both died last night in 
the garden, while he held her in his arms and 
their hearts beat together. She had told him 
then that she loved him; yet she was here, 
with this man—here of her own free will, the 
same girl he had worshiped as a goddess in the 
white moonlight, twenty-four hours ago. 

The thought was hot in his heart as the sear- 
ing touch of iron red from the fire. The same 
girl! 

His blood sang in his ears a song of death, 
and for the instant all was black around him. 
He groped in black chaos where there was 
neither light nor hope, and dully he was con- 
scious of the Chancellor’s voice. 

‘* Your Majesty,” the Count was saying, ‘‘if 
you are satisfied would you not rather go?”’ 

‘*In a moment,’’ the Emperor answered 
mechanically, with his eyes fixed unswervingly 
on the Prince, who was regarding him curious- 
ly. ‘‘I have spent some hours today in looking 
for this lady. I was told that I should find her 
here in your company. I came, and brought 
Count von Breitstein to prove to him that he 
was mistaken. Instead, my mistake has been 
proved to his satisfaction, since Miss Mowbray 
is here.”’ 

‘* Miss Mowbray is not here,” the Prince 
retorted. ‘‘I have reason to believe that she 
is in India.’’ 

‘*T would to Heaven that she were, or any- 
where on earth but where she is,’’ broke out the 
Emperor, brushing the Prince’s statement aside 
as a mere subterfuge. ‘‘ You have my explana- 
tion. It remains only for Count von Breitstein 
and me to take our leave.”’ 

The Prince’s temper, never too fast asleep to 
wake at the first call, sprang up under the look 
in Leopold’s eyes. The scene, though planned, 
had not been rehearsed ; and the effect upon 
the Prince, now that it came to be acted 
differed from his expectations. 

‘*One moment,’’ he cried. ‘‘ You should 
not take your leave in that way, if you please. 
The difficulty is that you do not yet know who 
this lady is. It is time I told you.”’ 

The girl moved slightly, as the Prince 
glanced quickly at her, and half raised a hand as if in protest. 

‘‘ Or’’ (a sudden mocking light leaped into the Prince’s 
eyes), ‘* let the Chancellor do that. I can see he is dying 
to. And as he has taken a great deal of trouble he 
deserves some reward.” 

‘“ [have already informed his Imperial Majesty that he 
would find with the Prince Miss Jenny Brent, an Australian 
singer’’—the old man bowed, sneering —‘‘ justly noted 
tor her talents.” 

‘“And his Majesty—what does he say?’’ There was 
no mockery now in the Prince’s tone or look. 

‘“ I say nothing,”’ the Emperor answered dully. ‘‘ This 
lady has left me nothing to say. She is your friend ; she 
does not need anything that I can give.” 


or 


Again the girl stirred slightly, and the Emperor felt her 
eyes fixed upon him even more anxiously, more wistfully 
than before. 

‘* But if she can explain,’’ the Prince persisted, with a 
seriousness the more impressive by contrast with his usual 
lightness of manner —‘* if she tells you that you are laboring 
under a mistake, that there was no possibility of harm in 
her coming to this house with me, that she is all and more 
than all you thought her, will you believe her ?”’ 

Vaguely through the nightmare gloom that still seemed 
to encompass him, the Emperor was aware of a ring of 
challenge, even more than of appeal, in the Prince’s words. 
Then the dark spell broke. Light showered over him as 
Irom a golden fountain, for in spite of himself he had met 
the girl’s eyes—the same eyes, because she was the same 
girl: Sweet eyes, pure and innocent, and wistfully appealing. 
For one instant he looked into them with all his soul, and 
Straightway forgot that he and she were not alone. 
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‘* Tell me why you are here,’’ he cried, ‘‘ and whatever 
you may say I will believe you, in spite of all and through 
all, because you are You, and I know that you can do no 
wrong.”’ 

‘* Your Majesty !’’ exclaimed the Chancellor. 

But the Emperor did not hear. And the Chancellor 
saw that he did not, and wished mightily to remind 
him of many things connected with his own presence 
there. But even he did not dare to speak at that moment, 
and had to look on, biting his lip, as the girl, with a 
broken exclamation that was half a sob, held out both 
her hands, and Leopold sprang forward to crush them 
between his ice-cold palms. 

‘*Thank Heaven!’’ she faltered. ‘‘ Youare true! You've 
stood the test. I love you.’’ 

‘* Atlast, then, I can introduce you to my sister Virginia,”’ 
said the Crown Prince of Hungaria, with a great sigh of 
relief for the successful ending of his difficult part. 
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OR a moment no one spoke. 

The room seemed to ring with the words of the Crown 
Prince’s amazing announcement, with the name which, 
until now, had held so little music for Leopold’s ears. 

He heard it and was speechless, even as the Chancellor 
was speechless. He looked at Adalbert as if he would have 
spoken. Thenhe looked at Virginia, and —forgot tospeak. 

Once more she held out her hands, smiling tremulously, 
and with an impulse which he did not try to control Leopold 
went down upon one knee as he caught and kissed them, 
whispering the one word, ‘‘ Forgive !’’ 

**Oh, it is I who must be forgiven !’’ she exclaimed con- 
tritely, with tears instead of triumph in her voice. ‘‘ You 
don’t half understand yet.’’ 


“*We Shall Never be Old, 
for We Love Each Other,’ 
Said the Emperor” 


Long ago she had vowed to herse'f that he 
should bend the knee to her if he were to win 
her ; but now that the prophecy proved true 
she softly bade him rise with no slightest sense 
of exultation in her heart. 

They were alone together, but they did not 
know it; for before Adalbert and Count von 
Breitstein had stolen from the room they had 
ceased to exist for Leopold and Virginia. 

‘** Tl tell you now why I came, and every- 
thing else,’’ she went on happily. But the 
Emperor stopped her. 

‘* Ever since | came to myself I wanted no 
explanation,’’ he said. ‘‘ 1 wanted only you. 
That is all l want now. Iam the happiest man 
in the universe. Why should I ask how I came 
by my happiness? Virginia! Virginia! It’s 


. a more beautiful name even than Helen.”’ 
‘>> ‘** But listen,’ she pleaded. ‘‘ There are 
wa some things—just a few things—that I long 

A totellyou. Pleaseletme. Last night I wished 
SA to go into a convent. Oh, it was because 
vs loved you so much, I wanted you to seem 
t- perfect, as my hero of romance, just as you 
=e were already perfect asan Emperor. To think 


mn) that I should have been gone far away out of 
a) Rhaetia by this time if Miss Manchester hadn’t 
eA been ill. Dear Miss Manchester! Maybe if 

we'd gone nothing would ever have come right. 


SS) Who can say? 

a) ‘* You know, my brother came to our hotel 
py this afternoon. When his card arrived we 
(2 couldn’t tell whether he knew our secret or not ; 


but when we had him come up we had only 
to see his face of surprise! He was angry, too, 
as well as surprised, for he blurted out that 
there were all sorts of horrid suspicions against 
us, and Mother explained everything to him 
before I could have stopped her, even if I would: 
how | had not wanted to accept you unless you 
could learn to love me for myself, and then — 
how [had been disappointed. No, don’t speak; 
that’s all over now. You've more than atoned, 
a thousand times more. 


5X 


‘* Dal explained things too, then — very differ- 
ent things ; about a plan of the Chancellor’s to 
disgust you with me, and how he—Dal—had 
played into the Chancellor’s hands, because, 
you see, he thought he was acting wisely for 
his neglected sister’s sake, and because he had 
really supposed an actress he knows was mas- 
querading as Miss Mowbray. Very imprudent- 
ly he’d told her that some day there might be 
— something between you and his sister. She 
knew quite well, too, that the real Mowbrays 
were our cousins; so you see, as he and she 
have quarreled, it might have been an easy 
and clever way for an unscrupulous woman 
to take revenge. Dal would have gone, and 
perhaps have said dreadful things to the 
Chancellor, who was waiting downstairs for 
news, but I begged him not. From being the 
saddest girl in the world I'd suddenly become 
the happiest, for the Chancellor had told Dal, 
and Dal had told me, that you had followed 
Helen Mowbray to ask her to be the 
Empress! That changed every- 
thing, for then I knew you really 
loved her ; but—just to punish you 
for what | suffered through you last 
night, | longed to put you to one 
more test. I said, ‘Let the Chan- 
cellor carry out his plot. Let me go 
with you to your hunting lodge.’ 
At first Dal wouldn’t consent, but 
when I begged him he did—for 
generally I can get my way with 
people, | warn you. 

‘*That’s all, except that I hadn't 
realized how severe the test would 
be until you came in and I saw the 
look in your eyes. It was a dagger 
of ice in my heart. | prayed Heaven to make you 
believe in me, without a word — oh, how I prayed through 
all that dreadful moment, and how I looked at you, saying 
with my eyes, ‘I love you; Iam true!’ If you had failed 
me then it would have killed me, but ——”’ 

‘*There could be no ‘ but,’’”’? the Emperor broke in. 
‘*To doubt is not to love. When aman loves he knows.”’ 

‘* Then you forgive me— for tonight, and for everything, 
from the beginning ?”’ 

‘* Forgive you?’”’ 

‘* And if I’d been different, more like other girls, content 
with a conventional affection, you wouldn’t have loved 
me more ?”’ 

He took her in his arms and held her as if he would 
never let her go. ‘‘ If you had been different | wouldn’t 
have loved you at all,’’ he said. ‘‘ But if ‘things’ had 
been different I couldn’t have helped loving you, just the 
same. I should have been fated to fall in love with 
Princess Virginia of Baumenburg-Drippe at first sight, 
exactly as I fell in love with Helen Mowbray ——”’ 

‘* Ah, but at best you’d have fallen in love with Virginia 
because it was your duty ; and you fell in love with Helen 
Mowbray because it was your duty not to. Which makes 
it so much nicer.” 

‘* It was no question of duty, but of destiny,’’ said the 
Emperor. ‘‘ The stars ordained that I should love you.’’ 

‘** Then I wish’’—and Virginia laughed happily —‘‘ that 
the stars had told me last summer. It would have saved 
me a great deal of trouble. And yet I don’t know,’’ she 
added thoughtfully ; ‘‘ it’s been a wonderful adventure. 
We shall often talk of it when we’re old.”’ 

** We shall never be old, for we love each other,’ said 
the Emperor. 

THE END 
15 
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How an Apartment Burglar Works 


As Told by a Burglar: For the Protection of Families Living in Flats 


HERE are two or three things that women 

living in flats should bear in mind where 

° ° barsiers are concerned. The first rule is 

never to leave a strange caller alone in a 

room for a single moment; the second is 

to see that the strange caller always goes 

ahead of vou in leaving a room. If you 

will always remember and observe these 

two simple rules you need have little fear of apartment 
burglars. " 

One important thing to know is that the flat-worker 
almost invariably chooses Thursdays for his call, because 
it is the ‘‘day out’’ for most servants. He will often go 
still further and choose even the hour, selecting one 
when the servants, if at home, will be occupied in the 
kitchen, and when the mistress of the house will not be 
wearing her jewels but will have left them lying some- 
where. Jewelry is almost always the thing which the 
apartment burglar tries to secure, because he must work 
while the people in the apartment are around, and so is 
obliged to take only articles small enough to be carried 
in his pockets. 


He Usually Knows Where Women Put Their Jewelry 


F COURSE it should go without saying that the mis- 

tress of the house should not leave jewelry scattered 
around on the dressing-table or in other places where it is 
in plain sight, or even in the top drawer of the bureau or 
chiffonier, where a burglar looks first ; but itis a fact that 
such carelessness is practically universal. Almost the 
only exception is when a woman comes in late at night : 
she then will frequently take off her jewelry and slip it 
under the mattress or into a slipper which is pushed 
partially under the bed. Both of these hiding-places, as 
well as many others, are entirely familiar to the flat- 
worker, and if he does not find the jewels on the dressing- 
table he looks in these two places as soon as the chance 
presents itself. 

The most successful pretext for securing admittance to 
houses, and the one most frequently used, is to advertise 
for an apartment. Some burglars are too cautious to do 
this, and instead watch closely the columns of the daily 
papers and visit the houses where apartments are adver- 
tised for rent. The drawback (from the burglar’s stand- 
point) to this method is that the actual names of the 
occupants are rarely given in the small advertisements 
generally used by those who have apartments to rent. 
If the burglar himself advertises he has the advantage of 
getting direct replies from the persons themselves. They 
give their addresses and sign their own names, and he 
can therefore very quickly look them up and ascertain 
whether or not they are persons of wealth, who are likely 
to have plenty of jewelry. Therefore, caution should 
be used in answering advertisements applying for apart- 
ments, and every caller in response to them should be 
closely scrutinized. 

Another essential point for mistresses of houses to 
bear in mind is that the skillful flat-worker always makes 
a strong effort to ‘* get on the right side’’ of the serv- 
ants, provided they are there when he makes his call. 
Therefore some member of the family should always be 
at home when a caller in answer to an advertisement is 
expected, and the servants should be instructed never to 
show any persons through the house or leave them alone 
in a room which contains valuable objects small enough 
to be carried in the pockets. I distinctly remember one 
instance where I called and only the servant girl was at 
home. I made friends with her, and not only did she 
show me the family silver, but she also gave me a good 
description of what ‘‘ a fine lady ’’ her mistress was and 
the number and the character of her jewels, information 
which proved of much service to me when I took occa- 
sion to visit the house later. 


Sometimes Sentiment Influences a Burglar 


T MIGHT naturally be supposed that any person who 

would engage in a criminal calling like that of flat-work- 
ing would have little conscience, feeling or consideration. 
But this is not always the case. Speaking from my own 
experience I can recall several instances where sentiment 
prevented me from taking jewels of great value which I 
might have secured easily. On one occasion I called on 
a woman who had answered my advertisement calling 
for well-furnished apartments. When I was admitted to 
the flat she had just finished giving her baby a bath. 
She had the little fellow wrapped in a crash towel or a 
flannel robe and carried him in her arms, as she took me 
through the flat. As we passed through her room I saw 
a fine array of jewels in a jewel-case on her dressing- 
table. It included a diamond sunburst, a chain set with 
diamonds, three good solitaire rings, a locket and a 
watch. All together they were worth at least three 
thousand dollars. After we left her chamber we seated 
ourselves in the next room for a talk about the rental of 
the apartment. Almost immediately there was a ring at 
the door, and she said, ‘‘Oh, there is the groceryman; I 
must give him my order.’’ Then she hesitated for a 
moment, and said, with a smile, ‘‘ Do you mind holding 
the baby while I am gone?’”’ 

I took the little fellow in my arms and he snuggled 
down and seemed to be perfectly happy. Swiftly and 
quietly I stole into the next room and picked up the 
jewels, but as | did so the little fellow, who could only 
just talk, said, ‘* What oo doin’?’’ This seemed to be 
about all he could master for the time, but a second later 
he said, ‘‘ Pitty shiny fings.”” I had the jewels in my 
hands and could get away with them safely, but, some- 
how, as I looked down at the child, it struck me that the 
mother had trusted me with the most precious thing 
that she had in the world, and that it would be a poor 
return for me to steal her jewels. 

I hesitated for a moment, and said to myself, ‘‘ Well, 
this is mighty poor business,’’ and then tried to put down 
my sentiment and get away with the plunder. But the 


second thought and the second look at the little fellow 

»roved to be more than I could stand, so I put the jewels 
back and stepped quietly into the room where the 
mother had left me. After a few moments she returned 
and took the baby—little thinking that he had saved 
her jewels for her. 

Another instance in the same line was when I called 
upon a young woman in answer to another advertise- 
ment. She was a beautiful litthe Southern creature of 
the utmost refinement. She told me that they were 
going to leave the apartment which they were in and 
move to one which was lighter and pleasanter, at the top 
of the same building. She showed me through the 
entire suite and I saw upon her bureau a very tempting 
collection of jewels, including some of antique character 
which evidently were heirlooms. As we sat down in the 
little sitting-room to talk matters over my professional 
nerve gave way completely. I saw that she was expect- 
ing a little baby, and I simply did not have the heart to 
carry off the jewels, for I realized that the shock to her 
would be very severe, and perhaps have serious conse- 
quences. Accordingly, I chatted for a while with her 
about the South, and then left. I was always glad that 
she did not have to know the character of the adventure 
with which she had come in contact. 


Never Leave a Stranger Alone for an Instant 


NE more point is that the member of the family who is 

showing the caller around should never allow him- 
self to be sent out of the room, no matter how plausible the 
pretext may be. I remember a strange incident in con- 
nection with this. I had been shown through a flat and 
had seen a fine case of jewels on the chiffonier in the 
room next to the one in which the woman finally invited 
me to sit down. I remarked that I was very thirsty and 
desired a glass of water. She immediately left the room 
to get me a drink, and I slipped into the sleeping-room 
and took the jewel-case. 

Another trick which is sometimes worked by the 
apartment burglar who sees no chance to commit rob- 
bery on his first visit is to say that he cannot decide until 
his wife has seen the rooms. The next day he calls with 
the ‘‘ wife,’? who, of course, is a woman working in the 
same line as himself. This is a dangerous combination. 
Two persons, especially when one is a woman, can con- 
trive somehow to separate in such a manner that one 
person cannot possibly watch both. This is accom- 
plished in an endless variety of ways, and probably the 
best safeguard is to have another member of the family, 
ay a thoroughly trustworthy servant, join the party as if 
by chance and accompany it on its visit throughout the 
various rooms. In this way, even if the confederates do 
separate each of them can still be watched. 


Beware of the Man Who Changes His Appointment 


OMEN who live in flats should remember this : when 

a stranger who has made an appointment for the 
afternoon calls in the morning and offers some excuse, 
he should be an object of suspicion and his move- 
ments watched with the utmost care, no matter how 
plausible a reason he may give for changing the hour. 
Perhaps the following story will best illustrate this point : 
Among the answers to my advertisement for a hand- 
somely-appointed suite of rooms to rent during the 
summer I received a letter from a woman in a very 
fashionable neighborhood. I called at once, and found 
that the young mistress of the house was out, but that 
her younger sister was home. I did not get sight of any 
jewels, probably because the mistress was wearing them. 
Accordingly I delayed matters and finally asked for an 
appointment for the next day, and was told to call at 
three o’clock in the afternoon. I knew that if I called at 
that hour the chances would be that the woman would 
be wearing many of her jewels, and consequently I ap- 
peared at half-past nine o’clock in the morning, giving 
as an excuse that I had suddenly been called out of town 
and must take the noon train. This excuse is the one 
that is generally used by flat-workers and as a rule it is 
successful. 

The young mistress of the home was dressed in a 
kimono, which was fastened at the throat with a beauti- 
ful diamond sunburst, and as soon as I saw this I made 
the mental comment that there was one thing at least 
which I would not get. She first conducted me through 
the rear of the house, and apologized for not taking me 
into one of the rooms, saying that her sister was just 
dressing for breakfast. Then we went directly to her 
own sleeping apartments. As I entered I noticed on the 
dressing-table a diamond-studded chain and a fine watch; 
there were at least sixteen beautiful diamonds in the 
chain, besides those in the timepiece itself. 

At once I realized that here was a rich haul and also 
that it was going to take quick and clever work to 
accomplish it. As we stood there we discussed the terms 
upon which she would let the apartment. She said that 
they wanted two hundred dollars a month and that they 
were to be gone about six months. I said, ‘‘ Well, sup- 
pose I pay you now the rent for three months in advance, 
and later send either to your address or to that of your 
agent the rent for the other three months.”’ 

Her reply was that it would be perfectly satisfactory if 
I would send the rent for the second period of three 
months to her address in Memphis. This gave me the 
opening wanted, and I said, ‘‘I am sorry, but I have 
neither pencil nor paper with me. Would you mind 
getting me a card which will give me your Southern 
address?’’ As I said this I touched my vest pocket, 
which fortunately did not contain either pencil or mem- 
orandum-book. 

‘* Certainly,”’ shesaid. ‘‘I’ll step into my sister’s room 
and get acard there.”” The door leading into her sister’s 
room was only eight or nine feet away, and I realized 
that the work must be done almost instantaneously. 
Just as soon as her hand touched the knob of the door 


across the hall and she was out of sight, I slipped back 
to the dressing-case, seized the watch and chain, and 
slipped them into my pocket. I was just about to turn 
away, for I thought I could hear the turn of the door- 
knob, telling me that she was coming back again, when 
my eye caught sight of a chamois bag, which was 
partially hidden by some toilet articles. I instantly 
slipped it into my pocket and made a quick start for the 
door, meeting the two young women in the hall. Tak- 
ing the card which she handed to me, I at once began to 
walk toward the outer door, saying that I would send a 
check for the rent that day. Realizing that it was of the 
utmost importance to keep both women with me until I 
could get out of the house I took especial pains to en- 
gage them in conversation about the South. We hada 
short but pleasant chat and I made my adieu in good 
shape and successfully. 

This illustrates how important it is always to watch a 
man who changes the hour of his visit, and also never 
to leave the caller alone for an instant. Had the mistress 
of the house sent some one for the ‘card while she re- 
mained with me I never could have secured her jewels. 


Try to Remember What Your Visitor Looks Like 


N ALL my experience I have found only one woman 

keen enough to carry my face in her mind and to make 
a thorough identification. Ordinarily the description of 
me given in the newspapers following an episode related 
almost entirely to my clothes and not to my face, and as 
I always made it a rule never to wear the same clothes 
for two days in succession I was able for many months 
to avoid arrest. The keenest woman I ever met was one 
who saw me for actually not more than three minutes. 
I called at a certain residence and inspected an apart- 
ment, conducted by the man of the house. In the bed- 
room I saw a watch, a wedding ring and two fine diamond 
rings. As we Sat talking in the parlor he called to his 
wife, who came out of the bathroom dressed in a 
kimono. We discussed the terms briefly, when the lady 
left us, and by that time I had decided upon a ruse to 
get the man away for a moment. 

‘* Just when will you be able to give me possession ?”’ 
I asked. As I expected, he immediately stepped down 
the hall and stood talking to his wife. Instantly I slipped 
into the chamber and picked up the two diamond rings, 
purposely leaving the watch and the wedding ring. | 
did this because I knew she would especially prize the 
wedding ring, and the appearance of the watch would 
indicate at first that nothing had been taken. Before the 
man and his wife had closed their conversation I had 
stepped into the hall and advanced to the outer door, 
waiting for the man to come forward, which he did. I 
made it an invariable rule in leaving an apartment to 
open the door partially and stand there for just a moment 
in conversation to avoid the appearance of haste in leav- 
ing the house. In this instance I stood in the hall, directly 
between the man and the door to the chamber from which 
the things had been taken. After a short conversation I 
departed and a few days later left the city. 

It was two months before I returned. One winter 
day I took the car downtown. I have always made it 
a rule not to ride inside, because I feared to come too 
closely in contact with the women passengers, thinking 
that some one might possibly identify me. But on this 
day, because of the cold, I broke my rule and regretted 
it for a long time afterward. I noticed a litthe woman 
glancing at me occasionally, but thought nothing of it. 
‘There had been a big fire and the cars were blocked, so 
when we stopped I stepped out with all the other pas- 
sengers. Suddenly, to my surprise, the litthke woman 
touched my arm, and said quietly, ‘‘ Did you succeed 
in finding that flat for which you were looking ?”’ 


One Woman Who Would Not be “Bluffed” 


REALIZED ina moment that there was trouble ahead 

and tried to ‘‘ bluff.’’ But it was of nouse. She accused 
me of taking her jewelry, and when I denied it and told 
her that 1 was innocent and would have to go, she slipped 
her hand into my arm, saying that she was going to stick 
to me and would take my arm ‘‘ because it was so slip- 
pery.’’ We walked into the business section of the city 
arguing the matter, and she defeated every effort of mine 
to elude her. Twice we entered crowded stores which 
had two entrances and wiiich were located in the busiest 
part of the town, but I was unable to shake her off. 
Finally I proposed that I call that evening and talk the 
matter over with her and her husband and show that I 
was entirely innocent, to which she replied, ‘‘ What 
guarantee have I that you will come?”’ 

I was wearing two fine diamond rings at the time, one 
of which I had stolen and the other I had bought. | 
handed her my own ring as a guarantee that I would 
be there. The stolen ring might have got her into 
serious trouble had the officers found it on her, and her 
intelligence and fixity of purpose had so won my admi- 
ration that I had no wish to make her any trouble. She 
took the ring from me and we separated. 

It was very cold that night and I wanted to stay at 
home, but eventually I decided to go and make my peace 
by returning to her the value of her jewels. A little re- 
flection, after I got started, however, showed that it would 
be safer to arrange the matter by telephone, but I had 
torn up the card she gave me and the telephone did not 
stand in herown name. There was nothing to do but let 
the matter go, so I boarded a car for home, and just as I 
got off I was arrested by a ‘‘ plain clothes’? man on 
another charge. 

The next day the woman I had intended to see was 
among those whom I wis called upon to face in court. 
She had not told the police of seeing me and her appear- 
ance there was largely accidental. But just the same, if 
her husband had remained beside me all the time I was 
in the house she would not have lost her jewels in 
the first place. 
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“Seein 


LL aboard here for the ‘‘ Seeing 
New York” Trip. Two hours 
for one dollar. We take you 

past the principal points of interest in 
the city, explaining them as we pass : 
The Grand Cafion of New York, the 
night-blooming skyscrapers, the great 
white way, the yellow newspaper belt, 
the green millionaire district. All 
aboard. Alla-board. Right up this 
way, lady. Now then—all right. 
Let ’er go, Jim. 


We are now leaving Battery Park. 
Notice the large building. That is 
Castle Garden, the old American 
Citizen mill. They grind them out 
now at Ellis Island at the rate of 
three shiploads a day. There is a 
cargo of the raw material coming 
up the bay now. Tomorrow their 
names will be in the New York City 
directory. 


We are now on Broadway itself. It 
was so named when it was enlarged 
from a cow-path in 1638. Broadway 
is the spinal column of the country be- 
cause its greatest nerve is found here. 


Beneath us is the famous New York 
Subway, the longest Turkish bath in 
the world. You are able to tell where 
the citizens of New York have been, 
ladies and gentlemen, by merely looking at them. If a 
man has a wilted collar he has just come from the Subway. 
If the collar is black instead of white he has just come 
through the New York Central 
tunnel. If his clothes are spat- 
tered with mud he has come from 
the ferries and has crossed West 
Street. Ifhehas only onetrouser- 
leg and his ear has been freshly 
sewed on he has crossed the 
Brooklyn Bridge during the 
rush hour. 


The New York Subway was 
built in three years at a cost of 
$100,000,000, part of which was 
spent for blasting powder and the 
rest for repairs to the adjacent 
buildings. The Subway work 
was not as violent as the San 
Francisco earthquake, but it 
lasted longer. It is now com- 
plete and for five cents one can 
ride from the Battery to the 
Harlem. For another five cents 
you can rent a pair of automo- 
bile goggles to keep you from see- 
ing the signs on the station walls. 





“If a Man has a Wilted 
Collar He has Just 
Come from the Subway” 


OTICE carefully, ladies and gentlemen, this crack in the 
side of the street. It is Exchange Place, the Grand 
Cafion of New York. It is two blocks long, twenty feet 
wide and three hundred feet deep. It is much more cen- 
trally located than the Grand Cafion of the Colorado and 
the elevator service is also better. 


Wall Street, the greatest producer of hand-me-down 
millionaires in the world. It turns out a millionaire com- 
plete, indictments and all, every twenty minutes, and a free- 
lunch customer every two seconds, This street is so nar- 
row that two capitalists cannot pass each other without a 
merger. Notice the young man with the frenzied look. If 
Northern Pacific goes up ten points he will become one of 
the seventy-nine social leaders in the city. If it goes down 
he will have to go back and wait on tables some more. 
Notice the man who is fingering the tape in yonder window. 
He is trying to find out whether to buy a ham sandwich or 
a steam yacht this noon. The 
quiet-looking man who is 
biting a reporter is J. Pierpont 
Morgan. He has just traded a 
railroad for two acres of Oriental 
rugs and is now going uptown 
to buy five million dollars’ 
worth of art. Notice the small 
gentleman with the petulant air. 
He has just lost a million dol- 
lars and is going over to his 
office to reduce the wages of 
five thousand section-hands in 
Nebraska. 


We are now in the middle of 
the famous skyscraper district. 
rhese great office buildings 
contain from one to three dozen 
Stories apiece. They are built 
with marvelous haste. The 
men who are putting on the roof 
of yonder thirty-three-story 
building are just going down 
to the seventeenth-story café in the same building for 
lunch, while on the ground floor the tenants are moving 
out because the offices are so old-fashioned. 





“Trying to Find Out Whether 
to Buy a Ham Sandwich or 
a Steam Yacht” 


Yes, madam, ground in this part of the city is very 
valuable. It would cost a man just seventeen dollars 
in rentals to leave his umbrella standing on a vacant lot 
for ten minutes. 


BSERVE the deep hole in the zenith to your left. It 
has been excavated for the Singer building which will 
be forty-three stories high —the highest building in the city 
—in fact, in the whole country. The top floor will be 
fitted up for summer resorts with steel screens to keep out 
the asteroids, and Pullman palace sleeping-car elevators 
will be installed. Owing to the speed ordinances this 
building cannot be built at the rate of more than ten stories 
a day, as it is in the business district. 





E ARE now passing Trinity Church. It is the oldest 

thing on the street, not counting the funny stories in 
‘* Harper’s Magazine,’’ and is supported entirely by invol- 
untary contributions from the tenants in the flat buildings 
which it owns. If you will look up you will see the office 
boys on the upper di ors of the adjoining buildings tussing 
orange-peeling down on the spire. 


This ancient building is the Post-Office. It was built in 
the time of Rameses and was cleaned during the reign of 
Charlemagne. Across the street is the Park Row build- 
ing, at present the tallest office building in the city. That 
filmy streamer-thing floating 
from the off-cupola was torn out of 
the Milky Way as it passed over 
the building. 


We are now entering the news- 
paper district. This red streak is 
a millionaire breaking the speed 
ordinances. The yellow streak 
behind him is an ‘‘ extra”’ telling 
how many people the millionaire 
has run over. If the little boy on 
the front seat will kindly fall off, 
the newspaper on the corner will 
issue an extra giving the exact 
details. Those whose names are 
in the list of killed will notice that 
every initial is correct. This is an 
example of our marvelous modern 
journalism. 


I now call your attention to the 
City Hall. No, madam, not that 
building. That is a fruit-stand, 
This smaller building is the one. 
It was built a century ago and is still big enough. This is 
explained by the fact that while New York has been grow- 
ing steadily larger its officials have been growing steadily 
smaller. 


HE entrarce to the great Brooklyn Bridge is just around 

the corner. This bridge carries each day twenty thou- 
sand more people than can find seats in the cars. The 
National Football Committee has revised the Bridge rules 
recently, and it is no longer permissible to bite or stamp 
on a passenger while entering a car. 


3eyond the Brooklyn Bridge is the great Williamsburg 
Bridge, but its exact location has not yet been discovered. 
If Peary finds the North Pole he will probably be sent to 
find the entrance to this fine structure. 


On our right, two blocks away, is the famous Bowery. 
It was formerly noted for its tough people, but is now 
known merely tor its tough steaks. 


This huge structure, surrounded by a dense cloud of 
hats and small objects, is the famous ‘‘ Flatiron Building.’’ 
All winds on the Atlantic coast check in here once a day. 
This is one of the few cases on record where a man built 
his building first and ‘‘ raised the wind ”’ 
afterward. 


We now enter New York’s famous 
theatre district, ‘‘ The Great White 
Way.” All the plays in the country are 
tried out in these theatres. If they have 
any sense they are sent out in the Prov- 
inces. If they have not they stay here 
and run all winter. As you will notice, 
the fronts of the theatre buildings are 
very narrow indeed, but most of the plays 
make up for it by being very broad. 


This is Fifth Avenue. It is noted asa 
street of unbridled wealth. It is also a 
very profane street. Notice that purple 
silk dress and green velvet gown swear- 
ing at each other. Observe the queer- 
looking gentleman pushing his automo- 
bile from behind. _ It is only force of habit 
with him. He was chauffeur of a huck- 
ster’s cart until copper went up last week. 


Weare now in the high-pressure hotel district. This great 
building on the corner was the finest hotel in the world 
until nine o’clock this morning. It is famous as a sanita- 
rium for financial dropsy. It is furnished regardless of 
expense or anything else. All the furniture is Louis XXX, 





“The Queer-Looking Gentleman Pushing 
His Automobile” 





“The Man Who is Having a Fit 
on the Sidewalk is an Artist” 


New York” Through a Megaphone 


By George Fitch 
Drawings by F. T. Richards 


which is fourteen more Louis than 
any Other hotel in the world can 
afford. All the air in this hotel is 
filtered, washed, laundered, scrubbed 
and manicured before being served 
to the guests. The management pro- 
vides individual jewel-barrels for its 
patrons, and detectives roam every 
floor to prevent the guests from steal- 
ing the eighteen-karat door-knobs. 
This hotel is largely patronized by 
rich Westerners who come here to 
trade forty-acre farms for out-of- 
season strawberries. 


HIS is the new great New York 

Library. It has been building for 
many years. They are not in sucha 
hurry for it as they are for the office 
buildings. It will contain room for all 
of Cyrus Townsend Brady’s books. 


To your right is the Grand Central 
Depot. This will soon be replaced 
by the largest railway station in the 
world. It will be three blocks long, 
two blocks wide and one block high. 
The grand waiting-room will be so 
large that the atmosphere will be 
able to cloud up and rain inside of 
it with perfect ease. 


Yes, madam, this part of the city 

is very much torn up, as you observe. 

New York was settled by the Dutch in 1638, they say, but 
no one has ever seen it settled since. 


Madison Square Garden: This tower, which is the fin- 
est thing architecturally in New York, is an artist’s proof 
of the famous Giralda Tower in Spain. At its summit 
is a statue of Diana undraped. Across the street is 
Anthony Comstock with a calico wrapper trying to hire 
an air-ship. 


This is Saint Patrick’s Cathedral, the greatest church on 
the Western Hemisphere. It is an evidence of what 
Americans might do in the cathedral- 
building line it they were not too busy 

building steel mills. 


The queer object that has just passed 
us is a Fifth Avenue stage. It and 
Trinity Church and the Astor family are 
the only old things that New York vene- 
rates. 


E ARE now at the entrance to 

Central Park. It is called Central 
Park because to a New Yorker it is the 
centre of the universe. Greater New 
York is so called because it is greater 
than it is good. 


This is the fine-apartment-house re- 
gion. You can get a very nice suite of 
apartments large enough to take off your 
coat in for a few hundred dollars more 
than your salary. They measure flats 
up here just as they do underwear. 
When a thirty-eight-size man rents a 
thirty-six-size flat he has to work himself 
into it with glove-powder and a shoe-horn. Some people 
up here use their bedrooms to 
sleep in, and others wear them 
for vests. 


About us now are the homes 
of the unnaturally rich. They 
do not have front porches. 
It is not proper to sit on a 
front porch in New York. 
When a rich New Yorker 
wants to get a breath of fresh 
air of an evening he must go 
to Newport to get it. 


Residence of the Allor 
Nuthins. Mrs. Nuthin is one 
of the cleverest women in New 
York. She has the cost of 
each new costume announced 
through the newspapers. 





“Had a French Count Sent 
Home on Approval” 


Residence of Mrs. Moneto Burne. Her daughter, Miss 
Burne, has just had a French Count sent home on approval. 


Residence of Mrs. C. O. D. Fish. One of 
the most popular women in New York. Ather 
last ball seventy-five people were hurt in the 
rush for refreshments. 


If you will excuse me I will now get down 
and lead the auto past Senator Clock’s twelve 
million-dollar stone-pile. The man who its 
having a fit on the sidewalk is an artist. 


From here you can see Columbia University, 
which turns out more athletic doormats than 
any Other school in the country. Notice also 
the giant arches of the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in the distance. This church will 
cost twenty-five million dollars exclusive of the 
carpets, which will be furnished by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 


HIS ends the tour, ladies and gentlemen. 

Those who wish to return by the automobile 
may do so by paying another dollar. On 
the return trip we will give you a fine view 
of the ice-houses along the Hudson, the residences of the 
folks who believe they are in society if they live on the 
Riverside Drive, and we will show you a select mob trying 
to break into a society wedding. All out that’s getting 
out, please. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1907 














The Mother Who Would be a Girl 


By Lilian Bell, Author of “Love Affairs of an Old Maia” 





Wan aed OTHING makes me feel so old as to see 
ey) REY the children of my girl friends growing 
vA SO up. It was only yesterday that I was 


V thinking of little Rachel Herrick as a 
: 72h) baby. ‘Today she informed me that she 
Miwa yee. has been elected captain of the basket- 
—S “ ball team of her school, and I cannot help 
thinking that that charming boy Jock Hallock and she 
are in love with each other. 

In love! Those babies! . 

Yet it is no worse than the case of Larry Gartrell and 
Leonora Halliday, or Iris Chester and Schuyler Mayo. 
Ah, me! It seems so short a while ago that the parents 
of these girls and boys and I were young together. 

Now I dress in mauves and grays almost entirely. 
Such colors speak for themselves, especially on an 
unmarried woman. 

It is all very interesting, but a little sad, to find one’s 
life like a figure in a kaleidoscope, made up of broken 
bits from other people’s lives. Still I must comfort 
myself by the thought that one always picks up a 
kaleidoscope with interest, no matter what one’s age, 
and that those tiny bits of broken glass would be of no 
use and no interest if taken separately. The fascination 
I find in observing the lives of my Level ones is what 
forms these fragments into pictures of warmth and color 
and which have the charm of constant change. 


on 


People whose lives are full of varying pursuits seem 
to have so little time to study their own families. In 
the case of Kittie and Tom Long, Kittie has her music, 
her golf, her bicycle, her adoration of her athletic hus- 
band and her hatred of her sister-in-law to fill her days, 
so that when a new phase develops in her two children, 
Christine who is about twelve, and Mason who is two 
years older, Kittie sits down in frank surprise and 
wonders over it for a few minutes, then either laughs it 
off or jokes about it with Tom, or comes and tells me. 

This hurts their poor, dear feelings, for they have just 
reached that self-conscious age when every act of their 
parents which does not accord with their code of etiquette 
and ethics is an acute anguish, 

Yet Kittie is a good mother, generous, loving and 
devoted, after her tashion, and this state of things will 
be a great surprise to her when she discovers it, and she 
will be filled with quick remorse, and doubtless will be 
quite injudicious in the ways she atones to them for her 
slow understanding. 

In this instance, however, Fate seems to have taken 
the adjusting of the affair under her sable wing. 

One Sunday I came out of my gate just as the Longs 
were passing. We were all on our way to church, 
Kittie and Tom ahead and Christine and Mason behind. 

‘**Come along!” cried Kittie with her charming 
youthful gayety of manner, ‘‘ and walk with us.’’ 

‘* No, let her walk with us!”’’ cried the children. 
‘* You have her all the time and we never have her at 
all to ourselves!’’ 

I blushed so from this flattery that my eyes smarted. 

Kit and Tom glanced at us with amused tolerance 
and gave way at once, as modern, well-trained parents 
do these days, I have observed. 

‘* Come on,’’ whispered Mason, taking me by the arm 
on one side while Christine did the same on the other, 
‘* and let’s get ahead of them. We can’t bear to walk 
behind Mother. She’s so pigeon-toed!”’ 

‘* What!’’ I cried, looking down at my own feet. 

‘* Hush! You needn’t be afraid you are! Nobody 
but mothers are pigeon-toed. We've watched!” whis- 
pered Mason. 

‘* Nobody but mothers ?’’ I repeated stupidly, holding 
back and refusing to walk ahead. 

‘* Yes, don’t you know how Mrs. Herrick hops along 
beside Mr. Herrick, with her toes always turned in, 
for all the world like a pigeon ?’’ 

I remembered now! F lossy is pigeon-toed! But she 
was so as a young girl—so her being a mother had 
nothing to do with it! 

** And,’”’ added Mason, giving my arm an impatient 
jerk as I continued to look dazed at this new psychol- 
ogy forced upon me by these modern philosophers, 
‘*is Mrs. Osborne or Mrs. Percival pigeon-toed? The 
difference is that they have no children!” 


ox 


This last evidence was announced in so triumphant 
a tone that I laughed. Yet there was an absurd grain 
of truth in what these babies had discovered. I could 
not imagine Sallie in anything but the most silk- 
stockinged, high-heeled, dainty footwear, nor Rachel’s 
slim, beautiful, arched feet anything but most artisti- 
cally shod, and the walk of each was typical of its 
owner’s personality —high-bred and self-respecting. 

I covered my eyes to keep from looking at Kittie’s 
feet, for | knew just how her boots always looked. 

‘* Mother says you always take such kindly views of 
people’s faults,’’ said Mason, with a trace of irritation 
in his tone; ‘* but we think it is downright stupid not 
to see things as they are!’’ 

‘* Oh, Mason!’’ cried Christine in a shocked voice. 
‘* Don’t mind him, Amie! Boys are so rude!”’ 

‘Let him speak his mind,” I said. ‘‘ He is only 
using a good, honest word. And to tell you the truth, 
I think I am stupid.’’ 

‘* It’s better than being too critical,’’ said the little 
woman at my side, in her feminine endeavor to soothe 
the vanity which the rude male had evidently wounded. 
How — the children show the social graces which 
distinguish the sexes! 

“‘Isn’t it almost a sin to go to church on such a beau- 
tiful day!’’ called Kittie loudly, turning to address us. 

I felt both children shrink into themselves as several 
people turned at the sound of their mother’s voice. 

‘* Oh, mother!’ murmured Christine, reddening. 

‘* Mother yells so!’’ muttered Mason resentfully. 


Kittie turned a whimsical glance upon all three of us. 

‘* 1 mortify my own children so by my street man- 
ners!’’ she said gayly. ‘‘ Isn’t it a fearful thing to be 
ashamed of your mother, Chicks? How is this for a 
church-going countenance ?’’ 

And with that she puffed out her cheeks and crossed 
her eyes, making so ridiculous a contortion that I invol- 
untarily burst out laughing. Instantly I saw my mistake. 

‘* How can you laugh at a thing that you wouldn’t be 
found dead doing yourself ?’’ demanded Mason. 

‘* Well, I certainly would hate to be found dead look- 
ing like that! ’’ I said, biting my lips hard as the thought 
of Kittie’s awful face forced itself upon my memory. 

‘* Her friends all encourage her to be silly!’’ said 
Christine. ‘‘They have no idea how we suffer. Just 
think of having the other girls call your mother ‘ jolly’ 
and ‘funny.’ One doesn’t want a funny mother. It 
would be all right in an uncle or a brother, or even an 
aunt. I could stand a funny aunt. But a mother!’ 

‘* One wants dignity in a mother!” pursued Mason. 
‘* And when Mother goes on her bicycle, with that short 
hair of hers and in those clothes——’’ He paused and 
looked at me. ‘‘ How would you like it in your 
mother ?’’ he demanded. 

Instantly the portrait of my mother, with her snow- 
white hair and graciously-folded hands, flashed across 
my mental vision. 

‘* | understand!” I said. ‘‘ I really do!”’ 

‘* We knew you would !”’ they cried in voices carefully 
modulated for the street. ‘‘ And will you speak to her ?”’ 

In church I thought it all over. Yes, | would speak 
to Kittie. I knew that I could without offending her. 


ox 


After church the children captured their father and 
took him out of earshot. 

‘* And what in the world do these blessed kiddies of 
mine find to discuss with you that is so absorbing that 
you didn’t see us cross the street?’’ said Kittie. 

‘* We were discussing you.”’ 

‘*Me! And what did they say? Do they like me?’’ 
Her eagerness was pathetic. 

‘* They love you more devotedly than you know.” 

‘* Do they ?”’ 

Quick tears sprang to Kittie’s eyes and she paused to 
fumble for her handkerchief before she continued : 

‘* Do you know, I didn’t think they did. They have 
been rather offish for the past few months and showed 
a preference for Tom’s society which has nearly broken 
my heart. I wouldn’t let the little things know I felt it, 
and I’ve tried to be just as merry as ever with them, so 
they would see no change in my manner, but — children 
are cruel, sometimes, Ruth! And for a child to be 
cruel to a mother, who suffers and bears and sacrifices 
for him from the hour of his birth — it’s hard!’’ 

‘* How the most devoted families can misunderstand 
each other!’’ I cried, working up a false irritation to 
keep from crying on the street. ‘‘ Here you are alienat- 
ing the love of your children by your very endeavors to 
keep their affection! ’’ 

‘* How do you mean?”’ she said quickly. 

‘* You are sure you won't be offended ?”’ I asked. 

‘* Offended! At you?- As if you hadn’t pulled every 
one of us out of domestic messes ever since you gave up 
having messes of your own! Dear old Ruth! You 
could slap me in the face and I wouldn’t care!”’ 

Ah! So it has come to be ‘‘ dear old Ruth,’’ has it? 
I smothered a sigh and tried to be grateful for her 
affection. 

‘* 7 don’t want to slap you. I only want to tell you 
that the children, instead of inheriting the power to sing 
or create music, as you have, possess that sensitive 
temperament which will make them intelligent appreci- 
ators of the gentle, the refined and the beautiful all 
through life. Think how eagerly the creators in art 
will welcome them! ”’ 

She gave me a quick look. 

















ORAWN BY C. A. STREHLAU 


“*The Lord Bless My Soul! I am Pigeon-Toed!’” 


‘* Sensitiveness, yes! But is there any love back of 
it? All the sensitiveness in the world is of no use unless 
one has a loving heart.’’ 

‘* Their hearts are full of love. They care so much 
for you that you must live up to their absurd ideals of 
you. They want you to let your hair grow long and 
do it up. They want you to be particular about your 
appearance.”’ 

** They want me not to talk so loud or laugh so 
much!” 

‘* They want an excuse to worship you!”’ I said 
slowly. 

Kittie thought a moment. 

** They shall have it! I'll reform. Oh, the agony I 
used to endure because my mother was pigeon-toed! ”’ 

I blushed guiltily. Kittie saw it. She looked down 
at her rusty shoes. 

‘* The Lord bless my soul!’’ she screamed. ‘‘I am 
pigeon-toed! and I never knew it!’’ And she shrieked 
with laughter. The children and their father turned 
around, Kittie hastily put her hand over her mouth, 
and we smothered the rest of it. 

At parting she squeezed my arm. I hurried away to 
avoid the stern questioning in the children’s eyes. 


ox 


It was a perfect afternoon and I sat on my porch 
watching the throngs of people pass. Those who didn’t 
walk, rode or drove. Those who did none of these 
bicycled. Kittie and Tom were among these, and 
Kittie waved her hand to me as they whizzed by. 

I think it must have been about nine o’clock that 
night when I heard stumbling steps and a sharp ring at 
my door-bell. Something told me to answer it myself. 
The light fell on the ashen face of Mason Long. He 
broke into a sob as | took his hand and drew him in. 

‘* Oh, what is it, Mason ?’’ 

‘‘ It’s mother!”’ he gasped. ‘‘ She wore a long skirt 
on ne wheel today and it caught coming down a hill 
and ——”’ 

He broke into violent weeping. 

‘*She was thrown on to a stone-heap and nearly 
killed! The doctor says she won’t walk for months, and 
it’s all our fault. She wore the long skirt to please us! 
Brutes that we are!”’ 

The boy’s nervous frame shook with his sobs. 

** Come, dear!’ [ said. ‘‘ I will go to her at once.’’ 

I threw a scarf over my head and we ran. 

When we got to the house Tom met me at the door 
and took me to Kittie’s room. Her short, curly hair 
lay tumbled on the pillow, and her little, thin face looked 
smaller than a child’s. 

‘*Come in, dear Ruth!’’ she said in a weak voice. 
‘* They have tried to scare me to death, but I’m not 
much hurt. I——”’ 

A head of tangled bronze lifted from beneath her hand 
and the flushed face of Christine appeared. 

‘* She was nearly killed, poor little lamb mother!” 
she cried shrilly. ‘‘ It’s just like her dear courage and 
loving-heartedness to pretend that it’s nothing because 
Mason and I feel like murderers, but she wore that long 
skirt because we were so mean as to complain of her — 
she did it to please two ungrateful beasts of children, 
whose whole bodies aren’t worth her little finger —the 
dear little brave precious! Oh, Mummy, if you’ll only 
get well, you—you can wear bloomers and we won't 
say a word!”’ 

Kittie’s eyes filled with tears, but her quick, eager 
smile broke through. 

‘**Aren’t they darlings? Mychicks! Oh, Ruth, dear! 
That blessed long skirt and-that twice-blessed stone- 
pile, that gave me back my children just as they were 
floating beyond my reach because I didn’t understand! 
Oh, we poor mothers whose hearts ache and break 
because we don’t understand our very own, until a 
stranger shows us the way—God send us all stone- 
piles, if we can’t be made to see by an easier way!”’ 

‘* Kittie,’’ I said, ‘‘ ought you to tatk? What did the 
doctor say ?”’ 

I looked at Tom, who stood nervously gripping the 
foot of the bed. He nodded reassuringly. 

‘* The doctor! What’s a doctor? How can joy 
kill?’’ said Kittie. ‘* Why, this has simply put me in 
bed for a few weeks so that I can rest and learn to 
know my children. I am going to find out what they 
like and do it. I'll never make faces at them again 
nor whistle on the street, and I’ll do up my hair so 
that a halo will become me, for if I am to live with two 
such angels as my blesseds have proved to be during 
this dreadful afternoon, I must try to be one too!”’ 
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The children snuggled closer to her, smiling, each 
holding a hand. 

‘* Isn’t she dear and funny!’’ said Mason eagerly. 

I turned away with tears in my eyes, but singing in 
my heart. 

‘* T’ll be over again in the morning,’’ I said. 

Tom brought me home. 

‘* She told me not to worry,’’ he said. ‘‘ She suffers 
very little, but it was a bad fall. But, Ruth, her happi- 
ness in the way her children have behaved! Why, slie 
told me not to grudge this illnesstoher! Think of that! 
She felt their coldness so! Poor children—all three — 
she’s nothing but a child herself. And so merry 
always. She saidas I came out, ‘Tell Ruth not to fret. 
I owe all this glory to her and the stone-pile!’’’ 

We both tried to smile, but the remembrance of her 
eager happiness was almost too pathetic. 

Tom lett me at my gate. 

As I came into my house I looked at myself in 
the glass. 

‘**Ruth,’’ I said to my image, ‘‘into your kaleidoscope 
tonight may go astone-pile and a memory of three of the 
happiest faces you ever saw in your life. Be satisfied.’’ 

lam more than satisfied. I cannot help being happy. 
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The President's Objections to Modern School Methods 


HERE is perhaps no man in the country who loves good books more than does the 
President of the United States. ‘‘ Books are part of my life,’’ he says. The other 
day, with matters of the gravest import on his mind, he sat in the railway-car reading 
Nora Hopper’s ‘‘ Ballads in Prose’’ —tales of the fairies. 

And yet, while enjoying ‘‘ this bath of imagination,” he never forgot the people, 
whom he loves more than books, much less the little people, the children. Whenever 
a station was reached and there was a group in waiting, out came the President to 
return its greeting. If there were children in the group he gave to them the special 
signal of good cheer and sympathy which they had come to expect ; for the children 
of the nation —for each individual child, the farmer boy in his big straw hat and blue 
jeans, the high-school boy with his pile of books, the country girl, the city girl, and 
all the varieties of girls and boys as many as leaves in Vallombrosa, the President has 
more love than even for his beloved books; for, as he says, ‘‘ books are part of 
my life,’’ and he is in love with life itself. 


The President Believes that Education is Not Mere Book-Learning. The boy is above 


the books, as the girl is above all the educational apparatus that uneasy minds have 
arranged for her. Education is not mere book-learning, the President implies in 
every address that he makes to the builders of homes. It is not the putting of the 
books or the apparatus above the end, which is that the children of today may be able 
to do and dare, ‘‘and die at need,’’ as he has said, and who, while life lasts, will never 
flinch from their allotted tasks. He wants the children to play—and to work, too, 
but not with sour faces. ‘‘ I believe in play; I believe in happiness, and in the joy 
of living, and I do not believe in the life that is nothing but play. I believe that you 
have a thousand-fold more enjoyment if work comes first; but get time to play 
also.’’ This applies to the boy and the man, the girl and the woman. Unhappily, for 
too many children, even play, under some of our new systems of education, is work. 
Children must be taught even to play —that is, they must be obliged to play as their 
elders, their scientific elders, think that they ought to play. ‘‘ Blind Man’s Buff,’’ or 
** Red Lion,”’ or ‘‘ Pussy Wants a Corner,’’ played because children like to play it, 
is to be analyzed and reduced to its primitive psychological and physiological 
elements, prefaced probably by a ‘‘ ten-minute chalk talk ’’ on the folk-origin of the 
game. And even ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland’’—the most careless, and unworklike, 
and most beloved of childish classics—is diagrammed and ‘‘ systematized ’’ in order 
that the ‘‘ child-mind’”’ may be trained — the ‘‘ child-mind”’ being the result of an 
academic synthesis which has no real existence at all. It is a composite of children’s 
minds as arranged by gentlemen and ladies who have forgotten the kind of minds 
they had when they were children. The President has no sympathy with such an 
attitude. His sympathy with children is due to the facts that he has never forgotten 
the kind of mind he had when he did not know that he had a mind, and that he 
lives with children whenever he can. 


The Tendency of Modern Primary Education is to let a great deal of sunlight into the 


schoolroom. Mr. Roosevelt believes heartily that all the sunlight possible and the 
fresh air possible ought to be let into the schoolroom ; but, on the other hand, he 
sees that the schoolroom is carried too much into the open air, into the sunlight, into 
the home. Lessons as lessons—that is, tasks; for book-learning, except to the few, 
always will be a task—run thru all the hours of the day. The little girl with the 
color which Mrs. Lew Wallace, in THE LAp1Es’ HOME JOURNAL years ago, called the 
** school complexion,’’ bears piles of books into her home. She must ‘‘ diagram ”’; 
she must dissect the fly or the frog; she must take ‘‘ Paul Revere’s Ride’”’ to pieces 
and compare it with ‘‘ Sheridan’s Ride’’; she must distinguish the Greek from the 
Latin derivations, or she will fall behind the others in her class. She has no time 
for honest, robust, careless play —the kind of play that made the mothers of so many 
of our great men capable of facing the storms of life ; for the human being is not all 
soul and mind. And recreation means, as we all know, the using of new muscles 
and the change from things that we are used to. The bluest sky loses its charin 
when we look continuously upward, and the warmth and splendor of crimson sickens 
us if we see nothing else. And yet we force young eyes to grow dim over the printed 
page for hours at a time, at school, at home, in the mad rush for what is called an 
education. We improve, according to our ‘‘ scientific,’? grown-up ideas, what we 
call the mind, we train what we call the ‘‘imagination,’’ by processes which the 
normal child accepts because he is helpless. 

Every child must have a yoke when he is young, but there are times surely when 
he ought to roll in the pasture without the yoke. He ought to be allowed to live, 
not to be obliged to spend fourteen years of his life in trying to be something other 
than God intended him to be. The girls have the worst of it. Most boys havea 
healthy power of resistance. They keep their health, and run their races, without 
thinking of the names of the muscles they put in motion, just as the little Greeks and 
Romans did. They forget the grammatical diagram and the copulative verbs and 
the etymology of the nouns in the swing of a stirring ballad that makes them want 
to do big things. An examination of the biography of Macaulay cannot be to 
the normal boy more important than the tremendous deeds of his Roman heroes ; 
but the girl is different. She sings, after five hours of school-work, that ‘*‘ there is 
something in Heaven for children to do,’’ with conviction ; she hopes that it will not 
be algebra, which still, at twilight, faces her to be ‘‘ done” at home. The boy, 
without intentional irreverence, takes the statement in a Pickwickian sense. 


No School is a School Without a Playground. The President is sure that no school is 


a school without a playground ; the playground ought to be part of the school, not a 
begrudged little addition to it. The more playgrounds there are and the more they 
are used, the fewer children there will be with the ‘‘ school complexion” and the 
anemic lives. The boy who can jump a rail fence easily can mount a horse in time 
of need, and the girl who can make best time in a race is preparing to reach a goal 
in life for which good health is the finest preparation. The school is, after all, a poor 
substitute for the home; and a danger lies, in spite of many modern educational 
improvements, in the fancy that the schoolroom can be made to serve for the home. 
In a great city like New York, where light and warm rooms and flowers and birds 
are not found in the slums, the school is, unfortunately, the actual substitute for the 
home. This is the result of conditions which Jacob Riis is doing his best to destroy. 
That they exist simply shows that the schoolroom takes the place of the home 


only where conditions are abnormal. Where mothers prefer that their children 
should have long hours at school, in order that they may not have long hours in 
squalid homes or in dirty streets, healthful conditions of life do not exist. Where 
children are crowded into schoolrooms simply for the purpose of keeping them 
away from home, the tide of life is receding. Where the child and the teacher are 
running a mad race to keep up with the demands made upon them by the fury for the 
multiplication of educational processes, the end is the failure of both. The child 
must enjoy as well as learn. Who can tell by what delicate, impalpable processes he 
learns? The President, interested in the development of man and woman rather 
than in processes, knows that air, light, motion, the rush and the swing, the joy of 
healthy action in sun and wind, are as necessary to true education as all the mental 
discipline attained by fourteen years of methods which, in so many cases, are not 
only wasteful, but painful as well. 


The President Believes in Playing Hard While You Play, but not in the growing tend- 


ency to mistake play for work and work for play. Rough games are good in their 
place, but the rough game is not work. When a man or boy is paid to play the 
game becomes work, and often extremely mercenary work —not cheerful, arduous 
work, the work over which a boy whistles or a girl sings. The play for children 
which is arranged so that their velvet knickerbockers or their lace frills may not be 
disturbed is a play for puppets, not for boys and girls. Mr. Chadband’s ‘‘ soaring 
human boy ’’ might have profited by that sort of game if he were not a myth of the 
educationalist of a world of ‘‘fads.’’ More light and more air into city slums mean more 
honest, robust games ; they mean the opportunity of strengthening the mind and body 
to learn the things in school which, no matter how much we trim them up or sugar- 
coat them, always mean work. The royal road to learning extends just to the exit 
of the kindergarten, and no further. Since there must be honest work in school, and 
hard, concentrated work at that, let there be honest, hard, robust, concentrated play 
when it is over, and let it be over some time in the day. If it were not for the vacation 
thousands of overstrained teachers and pupils would collapse thru what is called 
nervous depression. The victims of the ‘‘ patent-medicine’’ men would be fewer if 
the high educational pressure on pupils and teachers were relaxed. 

The utilitarian methods of turning play into work do not appeal to the President. 
The lesson which Miss Edgeworth, in *‘ Rosamond; or, The Purple Jar,’’ reads for 
the edification of parents is not a favorite of his. It occurs, one recalls, in her ‘‘ Early 
Lessons.”’ And that idolized book of our grandfathers, ‘‘ Sanford and Merton,”’ 
in which all phenomena in Heaven and earth are put thru the hard grind of the 
professional lesson-giver, is not among the books he recommends. Fortunately our 
grandiathers found ‘‘ Sanford and Merton’’ too marvelous for imitation, or the 
generation which won glory in the sixties would have reasoned instead of fighting, 
and nothing would have happened. It remains for us, while substituting newer 
names for the utilitarian Miss Edgeworth and the others of her time, to take the 
system of embalmed play seriously. At school boys and girls are asked to pretend 
that work is play, and they are expected to get the effect of careful work from the 
freedom, the lightsomeness, the carelessness of moments when the earth ought to 
be to the child what the air is to the bird. Too much analysis is bad for the young 
mind. The roots of the oak are in the earth, and there are creeping things that are 
not pleasant to look on. The noble branches tower to the sun: that is enough to 
know for a moment of delight. Knowledge is good, but joy is better, and both are 
not incompatible. 


No Great Institution Should Stand Still. The President is not content that any great 


institutions, American and democratic as our schools are, should stand still. He has 
protested against those false ideas of education which presume that work is a curse. 
An opportunity may come when he will protest against those other false ideas that, 
in many cases, make slaves of the teachers and drudges of the children — against the 
despotism of the textbook and the perpetual presence of the ‘‘ exercise ’’ that becomes 
to the tortured teacher as a symbol of the labors of Sisyphus. There are teachers 
who count only that work happy when the learned or the quasi-learned or the elo- 
quently illiterate do not lecture to them, and there are children so well regulated 
that the common joys of youth are wild whirls of luxury. 

It is most depressing to the sane mind when the educator, in love with his 
science, but not in contact with actual life, drives the undeveloped child into mental 
work beyond his years. ‘‘ Let the boys and girls play what they like to play, and let 
them play with all their might, but do not have them mistake work for play or play 
for work.’’ It is from the point of view of unreality that the father or mother looks 
when he or she allows the child to spend the few hours between the letting-out of 
school and bedtime in the task of mentally hopping from book to book. 

The President has shown on every occasion his interest in the progress of all good 
schools, higher and lower, and in the welfare of teachers. Not very long ago he 
helped to make possible an improvement in the financial condition of the professors at 
Harvard, and he knows that the flexibility and serenity of the mind of the teacher 
must have much to do with the real progress of the pupil. He is against the over 
driving of the teacher, from whom, in many places, the impossible is expected. 
What with the weekly meeting, which absorbs part of Saturday, the prescribed 
lectures, the constant giving in of reports, the additional studies that may be insisted 
on at any time, the fearful nerve-strain of pushing, in competition, children ahead 
and abreast, the teacher and pupil are left little time for that reasonable freedom that 
every human being must have to remain master of his best. ‘‘ If we do not,” the 
President says, ‘‘ have education in the school, the academy, the college, the univer- 
sity, and have it developed in the highest and widest manner, we shall make but a 
poor fist of American citizenship.’’ One of the most hopéful things in our Republic, 
he adds, is the way in which the State has taken charge of elementary education ; 
but nothing can take the place of the education of the home, and that education 
must be largely the unconscious influence of character on chafacter.’? When poor 
little brains are dazed and deadened by one-sided education, and immature bodies 
stunted in the grasp of one-sided ‘‘ systems,’’ aided by wrongly ambitious parents, 
character, health, development, all suffer irremediably. 

NOTE —This department will hereafter employ the “simplified spelling’’ in accordance with the 300 words 
recommended by the “* Simplified Spelling Board,”’ and approved by President Roosevelt. It will afford our readers 
an excellent opportunity to prove to themselves how they like the simplified method. 
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Mr. Mabie’s Talk About Books 


while the expenses of living seem to be 

steadily climbing higher, and a man pays 
more for his rent, coal, food, clothes, the 
education of his children and his amusements, 
he pays less, if he chooses, for good books. 
There has been a great outcry against what 
has been called the cheapening of the best 
literature. The phrase is entirely misleading. Good literature can- 
not be cheapened; good books have been cheapened, which is quite 
another matter; and their cheapening has carried them far and wide 
and given every boy and girl of any ability and energy the opportunity 
of going to school to the best masters without leaving shops or factories. 
The latest experiment in the making of cheap books is “ Everyman’s 
Library,” in which something like two hundred volumes have already 
been issued, including many of the best works of fiction, history, 
poetry, the drama, science, travel, biography and essays, with transla- 
tions of classical authors, and a liberal contribution of books for 
children. It is proposed in this library to present a more inclusive 
collection of standard works in all departments than have hitherto 
been available. The editors are well chosen; and the work of selection 
and many of the introductions which have appeared in the separate 
volumes show a combination of sound learning and sympathy with the 
host of people who want to read the best. The books are small, but 
well made, printed from clear type and tastefully bound; and their 
appearance makes it still more difficult to remain uneducated. 


|’ IS encouraging to note the fact that 


Mr. Kipling’s New Book is in His Best Vein 


HEN Mr. Kipling writes a real book in his best vein it deserves 
to stand in a place by itself; when he is true to his genius the 
author of the “ Jungle Books” is one of the most original writers of his 
time. The same hand, however, which wrote “Plain Tales from the 
Hills” and the “ Jungle Books” wrote also “Stalky & Co.” as well as 
a great many tales notable rather for smartness and a touch of brutality 
than for insight, beauty or power. In “Puck of Pook’s Hill” Mr. 
Kipling is again very near his best. There are ten stories in a style 
which is distinctly his own: a happy combination of the historical 
romance and the fairy tale. A boy and girl on Midsummer Eve, as 
night draws on, visit a fairy ring on Pook’s Hill and amuse them- 
selves by playing at “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Suddenly 
Puck appears to them and tells them a story, and continues to tell 
them stories, calling to his aid various other persons who came to Great 
Britain at early periods in her history; among them one of the com- 
panions of William the Conqueror, a Roman centurion, and a Jew 
who had money-transactions with King John. Each story is a vivid 
picture of some incident or person in the history of England, touched 
with the reality which makes them live and which is the sign and seal 
of the genius of the author. There are wonderful bits of description 
of Romans, Picts, Normans and Saxons which recall the best work of 
a writer who happily combines realistic description with poetic feeling 
and the touch of the imagination. 


Two Valuable Books About Lincoln 


HE country cannot know too well the story of Abraham Lincoln; 
and books which bring out the different sides of his inspiring 
career cannot be too numerous. Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill’s “ Lincoln 
the Lawyer” is a valuable contribution to the understanding of the life 
of the frontiersman who became one of the greatest figures in modern 
history, because it makes clear the special education which Lincoln’s 
training and knowledge of the law gave him by way of preparation for 
the difficult and perplexing duties which devolved upon him during 
the Civil War. This is the core of the book. It also has biographic 
value, for it tells in detail the story of Lincoln’s professional career. 

A very good companion volume for young readers is Miss Helen 
Nicolay’s “The Boys’ Life of Abraham Lincoln,” based on the elab- 
orate Nicolay and Hay biography. The story is told with simplicity 
and directness; and this book, or some book dealing with the same 
subject, ought to be in the hands of every boy in America, for from 
such books boys learn to be men. The salient facts in Lincoln’s life 
have been intelligently selected for such a purpose; the influences and 
conditions which had most to do with directing his career and shaping 
his character are well brought out. The style is simple and the 
narrative interesting. 


Books of Travel Far and Near 


GROUP of very pleasant books of travel has appeared during 
the last season, though few of them are original in the sense of 
presenting either new countries or new points of view. The world has 
been so widely traveled over by so many people that only the expert in 
some special department or the man of genius can create a new vision 
of a familiar landscape. These books do not belong to literature in the 
sense in which Kinglake’s “‘Eothen,” Kingsley’s “At Last” and De 
Amicis’s “Constantinople” belong to literature; but they are very 
agreeable reading, well worth while for the information they convey 
and for the charm with which they convey it. Mona Caird’s “ Roman- 
tic Cities of Provence” takes the reader into a field which stiil has 
some unfamiliar aspects, and which very happily combines romantic 
history with a present not wholly without the picturesque and romantic. 
The chapters are largely impressionistic; and the value of the book 
will lie in the help it will give Americans in getting off beaten paths. 
Somewhat in the same vein, though dealing with an entirely differ- 
ent section of the country, is Constance Elizabeth Maud’s “ Felicity 
in France,” a title which suggests pleasant things in a pleasant country. 
These pleasant things are found for the most part in Brittany; and 
the book is a very agreeable reflection of an old French province which 
stands almost more than any other for the old order. 

Another delightful book, “Stones of Paris,” by Benjamin and 
Charlotte M. Martin, appears in a new edition seven years after its 
earlier publication; a volume written for those who really want to find 
Paris and are not bent simply on the bazar and bizarre aspects of the 
French capital. The writers of this interesting volume have endeav- 
ored to recall in a fresh and vivid way the Paris of the different periods 
and of the different sections. Stories of old monuments are mingled 
with what are nowadays called human documents, and the special 
charm of the book lies in the fact that it brings out clearly the human 
side of the city. 

Few books are likely to be more attractive within and without than 
Miss Maria Hornor Lansdale’s “The Chateaux of Touraine,” with 
illustrations by Jules Gu¢rin. There are few sections of France better 
known than that with which this book deals; for it has become the 
happy hunting-ground of the automobilists who thunder along its 
perfect but narrow roads at perilous speed, and have taken from the 
quiet landscape through which the Loire runs something of its old- 
time charm. Palaces and chateaux, however, illustrating the most 
beautiful aspects of mediaval and Renaissance architecture, remain 
unchanged; and while the text of this book is not always fresh and 
suggestive, the stories of the chateaux are told clearly and pleasantly. 

Mr. Henry C. Shelley chose a field in which American readers never 
tire of straying when he selected the ground through which pass his 


“Literary By-Paths in Old England.” He compares his method with 
the footpath through the English fields and across the countryside, 
which is rarely the most direct route between two points, but is almost 
invariably the most restful and interesting. He deals especially with 
Spenser, Sidney, William Penn, Gilbert White, Burns, Keats, Carlyle 
and Thomas Hood, and his narrative is reénforced in interest by many 
well-selected illustrations. 

“Tarry at Home Travels” is a book of delightful desultory talk 
about conditions, people, incidents and customs in the country of 
seventy-five years ago, and presents a picture of American life and 
local usage: the sort of book that American youth ought to read be- 
cause it throws such a pleasant light and a true one on their ancestry. 

No more useful book of travel has appeared this winter than Pro- 
fessor A. V. Williams Jackson’s “ Persia, Past and Present,” an account 
of a trip through that interesting country made by one of the foremost 
Oriental scholars in this country, who has the faculty of being at 
home with all sorts of people and of being able to enter into the feel- 
ings of a race as remote from the American of today as is Persia. 

Sir Frederick Treves has shown knowledge of the English country 
and capacity for describing it. ‘Highways and Byways in Dorset” 
is a very companionable addition to a charming series, written in a 
leisurely mood with ease and grace, and taking possession in a 
familiar way of a corner of Old England. Mr. Pennell’s illustrations 
are almost as good as the buildings, streets and roads which he 
reproduces. 

Americans who know the inexhaustible interest of London will find 
much of it preserved in Mr. Lucas’s “ A Wanderer in London,” a chatty, 
entertaining volume which takes the reader into all the interesting 
sections of the great city, tells him the associations of localities, and 
comments wisely and sometimes wittily on London characters, pecul- 
iarities and classes. There is disproportionate space given to pictures, 
but the book is written from first-hand knowledge of the subject. 


Some of the More Noteworthy New Novels 


HE novels of the season are of many kinds and degrees of excellence; 
a very few must suffice to indicate the variety of plot and character 
they present: 


DISENCHANTED: Pierre Loti belongs to the class of impressionists 
who, like Lafcadio Hearn, reflect the most delicate shadings of 
character, manner and landscape in thé locality in which they happen 
tobe. This latest story is the strongest that has come from the hand 
of this accomplished writer. With entire pufity of feeling and charm 
of style he has described the change which is now going on in the life 
of Turkish women of rank in the harems. The story-element is 
very slight, but the insight into the mind of the Turkish woman is 
keen and sympathetic, and the record of her habits, her surroundings, 
her tastes, her aspirations is made with delicacy and charm. 


PRISONERS: The story of a young, beautiful and selfish English- 
woman married to an elderly Italian Duke. The plot is dramatic and 
the interest of the story lies in the contrast of the principal two 
characters: the man’s high-minded chivalry and self-sacrifice, and 
the woman’s utter selfishness, It is a painful but very strong story, 
full of the clever touches and insight into character which Miss 
Cholmondeley puts into all her work. 


THE SUBJECTION OF ISABEL CARNABy: A cleverly-written story 
by Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler, who has both the sense of fun and 
spontaneous brilliancy of phrase and talk. Isabel Carnaby has 
already interested many readers who will be quite ready to believe of 
her what her author says: ‘‘She was too true a woman to flirt after 
she was married, and she was much too true a woman not to want to 
do so.”” The book abounds, like its predecessors, in witty aphorisms 
based on experience, such as “A man will do anything that a woman 
asks as a favor, and nothing that she advises as the wisest course.” 


Str Nice: “The White Company,” published several years ago, 
represents the most serious side of Sir A. Conan Doyle’s writing in 
fiction. It was an attempt to give an accurate and vivid picture of the 
age of chivalry. In his new story the author, who is better known as 
the creator of Sherlock Holmes, gives us the prelude to the earlier tale 
and tells a spirited story of the adventures of a brave and gallant 
young knight, and gives a very interesting picture of the state of Eng- 
land about 1350. The novel brings the age of knighthood with its 
fine and base qualities very clearly before the mind. 


ANN Boyp: An unusual study, by Mr. Will N. Harben, of two 
women in a small Southern town: one pursuing the other with relentless 
hatred and every form of malicious slander during long years; and the 
other, whose name gives the title to the book, enduring, not passively 
but with a stern and fiery courage. The story is a frank and uncom- 
promising description of the passion of revenge dramatically told 
against a rural background. 


LISTENER’S LurE: Mr. E. V. Lucas, who has written some delight- 
ful books of travel, and whose very readable account of London is 
commented upon above, has made the attempt to tell a story 
through letters written by a group of people. This form of narrative 
must be very skillfully done, and this is not a story which will please 
those who are bent upon adventure and exciting incident. It is for 
readers of a quiet mind who will enjoy its wit, humor, keen comments 
on life and agreeable style. 


THE BREATH OF THE RUNNERS: A story by a new writer, defective 
in construction, and not free from crudities, but deeply interesting; 
touched throughout by remarkable insight; one of the most sympa- 
thetic and human studies of the artistic temperament, the passion for 
success and the passion for perfection, the conflict between the 
woman and the artist, which has been written for a long time; in 
many ways a remarkable piece of writing. 


WHITE FANG: Presents the reverse of the process so powerfully 
described in “The Call of the Wild.” In the early story the dog went 
back to savagery from civilization; in “‘White Fang” the dog goes 
from savagery to civilization. There are touches of brutality in the 
book as in almost everything that Mr. London writes, but there is also 
great power, and the gradual taming of the wolf into fellowship with 
the ways and habits of men and the awakening of his affection are told 
with genuine interest and dramatic vividness. 


On NEwrounpD River: Mr. Thomas Nelson Page has enlarged the 
delightful story which he wrote under this title several years ago, and 
has performed this difficult feat without spoiling the perspective or 
getting his tale out of joint. The volume is notable for its beautiful 
illustrations. 


OLD CREOLE Days: This classic in American fiction cannot be re- 
published too often, and it is especially welcome when it comes in so 
charming a form, with illustrations by Mr. Herter. In these tales of 
old New Orleans Mr. Cable is not only at his best, but makes to 
American fiction one of its most charming and enduring contributions. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1907 


An American China 
with a frank American 
name, which challenges 
comparison with im- 
ported wares. Itisachina 
that carries with pride the 
title “‘made in America.” 
In design, decoration, 
delicacy, and daintiness 


“IROQUOIS CHINA” 


is as perfect as any china 
made in the world. 
In one thing only does it 
fall below the foreign article 
and that is price. 

It is more economical than 
imported china because of 
its durability, and because 
any piece of any dinner set 
can be duplicated at your 
dealer's from open stock. 


Ask your dealer to show it to you. 
If he does not keep it, send us his name 
and we will send you free, illustrations 
of the different styles in colors. 


IROQUOIS CHINA CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
































Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


is the glass of 
makers strive to 
quality rather 
a few of original 
many of the same 
Cut Glass 
almost end- 
| yet each one 


Hawkes 
Cut 
Glass 


fashion. The 
produce articles of 
than of quantity — 
design instead of 
pattern. Hawkes 
articles are in 
less variety, 
is distinctive. 


Hawkes Cut Glass. 
this trade - mark If yours does not, 
engraved on it is A a please write us for 
genuine. Dealers address of dealer 
everywhere sell HAWKES. who does, 


T. G. Hawkes & Co., Corning, N. Y. 


‘| ASample Bottle 


of the highest grade, Adsolutely 
Pure Italian Olive Oil will be 
sent on receipt of 10 cents to 
partially cover cost of mailing, 
if you send your grocer’s name. 
Oil of this quality and flavor is 
rare in this: country and will 
prove a revelation. 


Mcllvaine’s Cream 


Lucca Olive Oil 


is the first pressing (under sani- 
tary conditions) of selected 
Italian ripe olives. Imported 
in glass—rigidly inspected by 
the U. S. Government, 
It is and must be strictly pure. 
Adulterated oils are particu- 
larly dangerous when used 
medicinally, 


McILVAINE BROS. 
1502-30 Hamilton St., Philadelphia 


POST CARDS uis¥onié Satem 


SUBJECTS: Old Witch House— Hawthorne’s 
Birth-Place — House of Seven Gables—etc. Very best 
quality cards. Ten for 25 cents; five, 15 cents. Stamps or coin 


SALEM CARD COMPANY, Box 38, SALEM, MASS. 


No piece without 
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What Do These Old Pictures Mean? 


The Fourth of the Series, “Plain Talks About the Old Masters” 
By Professor John C. Van Dyke 


Author of “‘Art for Art’s Sake,” “The Meaning of Pictures,” etc. 


VERY picture as it hangs in a gallery undergoes cross-examina- 
tion, has questions asked of it by the mob that passes before it. 
Perhaps the question that is asked oftener than any other is: 

‘What does it mean?” People will have it that a picture must appeal 
to the reason, must have some meaning that even a blind man can 
understand; whereas painting really appeals to the senses and is the 
one thing a blind man cannot under- 
stand. But, be that asit may, the aver- 


of what actually occurred. All the Venetian painters of the time— 
Titian, Giorgione, Tintoretto, Bordone, Palma—were bearing similar 
witness to the glory of Venice and writing true history with the paint- 
brush. At the north Rubens and Rembrandt and Steen and Terburg 
and Pieter de Hooch were doing the same thing for Flanders and 
Holland. No matter what the subject given them they pictured their 

own people. Rembrandt’s “Supper 





age person in a gallery makes his first 
inquiry about the subject of a picture: 
“Who are those people? What are 
they doing? What are they saying?” 

If you insist upon asking such ques- 
tions of the old church pictures of the 
Renaissance time the proper answer is 
that they mean almost nothing to you 
ortome. A Madonnaand Child, with 
hands outstretched in blessing from 
some chapel recess, signified something 
to the worshiper kneeling below—the 
Florentine perhaps of the Early Re- 
naissance. Religion to him was not a 
thing read about in a book, but some- 
thing seen from painted walls in lifelike 








at Emmaus” shows four poor men of 
the lower class in Amsterdam, and 
Rubens at Antwerp paints the Three 
Graces as Flemish women, and Paris 
he crowns with a flat Flemish hat. You 
could not by any chance get a truer 
picture of lands and peoples and cos- 
tumes than in these pictures. 


Chronology was Disregarded 


UT now you come forward with an 
objection and say that the “School 

of Athens” may be true to Italy but is 
false to Athens and the Greeks, that 
Botticelli’s “ Adoration” may be true to 
the Medici but is false to the Biblical 








forms. Christ on the cross was a reality 
in bronze or silver, instead of an abstrac- 
tion conjured up in the brain; and 


Veronese’s “ Supper at Emmaus’ 


characters, that Rembrandt paints 
Hollanders instead of the Palestinian 
types, and that Rubens makes the 





Heaven, far from being a vague abode of saints, 
was an actual city with gates of gold and flowery 
meadows where angels sang and danced as in the 
pictures of Fra Angelico. But what do such rep- 
resentations, such picturings, mean to you and to 
me? Are we in a position to understand them; 
or is the symbolism of Christian art almost as 
much of a closed book to us as are the funeral 
rites of Egypt or the Eleusinian mysteries of 
Greece? 


What the Old Pictures Mean to Us 


HERE are pictures still standing on church 
altars in Italy today and there are worshipers 
still kneeling before them; but not one of the 
kneelers ever asks, “What does the picture 








Olympian gods ridiculous by supposing them 
Flemish. You object still further to anachronisms 
of dress, architecture and landscape, and insist 
that chronology is not regarded. Yes, that is all 
quite true. The objection can be sustained. I can 
think of only one picture in Italian art where 
Jewish types appear in a Biblical scene. It is in 
the Louvre—Lotto’s “ Woman Taken in Adultery” 
—and I do not know if even that is true to the 
place, costume ortime. ‘The old masters painted 
precisely what they had before them. It is not 
likely that they could have painted anything else 
had they tried. It was betterso. Had Correggio 
and Leonardo and Diirer and Jan Van Eyck gone 
prowling into the past for archeological types 
and costumes we might have had something as 
correct as the pictures of Tissot, and something 








mean?” They know. We of an alien race, com- 
ing from over-seas and not to the manner born, 
keep pressing that inquiry. And we continue 
complainingly that we “‘do not care for the old Madonnas and Saint 
Sebastians and Saint Christophers, and cannot understand what people 
see in those altar-pieces.” Might we not as well say that we do 
not care for Hermes, Zeus and the Graces? What, after all, 
has the name to do with our like or dislike? Do we admire the 
“Marble Faun” because it is thought to be a faun, and do we love 
the “Venus of Milo” because it is said to be a Venus? ‘There is La 
sella Simonetta posed with a child in her lap as the Madonna, and 
here is one of the Tournabuoni as the dancing daughter of Herodias; 
but what does either name really signify to us? Why is the woman 
not beautiful as a woman, the figure beautiful merely as a figure? I 
do not mean to say that giving the name and attributes of Saint Barbara 
to a handsome figure by Palma Vecchio hurts the picture. Indeed, 
it helps the picture to those who know and believe in Saint Barbara; but 
for you and for me the saint no longer lives. She is almost as much re- 
moved from our kin as is a Hathor or an Astarte. The real significance 
of statue and tabernacle died with those for whom they were executed ; 
but the types and workmanship still live for us, because the deathless 
spirit of artis withthem. Thisis our real quest. It is not the teaching 
in the altar-piece but the art in it that keeps it alive for us today. 
The allegories of the time that found their way upon canvas are 
now even more meaningless to us than the religious themes. What 
shall we make out of Titian’s so-called “Sacred and Profane Love,” or 
Botticelli’s “Spring” ? They no doubt had a meaning to their paint- 
ers and were intelligible to the people of the time; but the key is lost. 
and the tale, even to its very name, is no longer read or readable. And 
yet how very little the pictures suffer by the loss! They are today the 
most interesting canvases of those masters purely because of their 
visible art—because of what they look. Many a picture by Rubens 
is none the better for our knowing what all the mythological figures 
are intended to represent; and that there is some confusion of mean- 
ing about Rembrandt’s “Night Watch” seems to make the picture 
none the worse. We instinctively seek other qualities in the work than 
its literary or representative features. The “story” part of it, even 
in a “School of Athens” by Raphael, rather bores us. We are not 
disposed to bother with it; but the types and characters interest us. 


The Old Masters Painted Their Own People 


F COURSE all the types, costumes, buildings and landscapes in 

the religious and allegorical pictures by the old masters are native 
to the land where they were painted. They represent a clime, a time 
and a people; and in that respect they are illustrative of history— 
social, political and religious history. I do not know that the illustra- 
tive side of art is its best side, or that the painting which has history 
for its aim is the best kind of painting ; but it is to be reckoned with at 
least, and it may be properly enough a matter of interest to the specta- 
tor of today. Besides, it is likely to give us a true view. Those of us 
who read history out of a book get something in narrative form recon- 
structed by the light of a German, a French or an English imagina- 
tion. It may be true and it may be false. At any rate it has to be 
rewritten every ten years, which would suggest that it was not satis- 
factory even to its producers. Burckhardt and Symonds and Taine 
and Villari may write about the Medici from four different points of 
view ; but one picture by a contemporary painter would be worth all 
four of them put together. There is an “ Adoration of the Magi” in 
the Uffizi which contains the portraits of all the Medicis, who are posed 
as the Magi and their attendants. There they are, painted to the life, 
with cap and cloak, sword and spur, horses of Florence, landscape of 
the Arno, architecture of the Renaissance. And this picture was 
painted, not by a historian four hundred years after them, but by 
Sandro Botticelli, who lived with them and painted them as he saw 
them. Certainly there is truth in such a picture. 
_ Just so with the “Supper at Emmaus” by Paolo Veronese. The 
igures seated about the table are Italian—Venetian Italian—and of 
the painter’s own time. The costume and architecture are likewise of 
that period of splendor when Venice was towering in her pride of place 
4s Queen of the Adriatic. It is all true to Venice and her people as no 
chronicle of the literary historian could be true. It is the illustration 


Rembrandt’s “ Supper at Emmaus’ 


equally empty and uninteresting. 

The moderns have tried this reconstruction of 
the past on canvas, and have abundantly demon- 
strated what a miserable, soulless heaping together of bric-a-brac it may 
become. Alma-Tadema’s pictures of Greek houses and people, or 
Holman Hunt’s reconstructions of life in Judea, are examples to the 
point. ‘They are unbelievable, impossible things simply because their 
authors did not believe in them. ‘They never saw what they painted as 
a whole, as a life ; they merely picked up disjointed fragments here and 
there and tried to reconstruct a dead past from a collection of museum 
curiosities. ‘The value of the old masters’ works was that they did see 
the life they painted, knew it intimately, loved it, were proud of it. 

It seems as though much of the patience given to archeological 
details by the Pre-Raphaelites was wasted, misapplied. The strain- 
ing for exactness in a belt or a button to astonish a Philistine is counter- 
balanced by the objection of the hypercritical Jew that, after all, the 
second toe of Joseph has not been made longer than the others and 
that the latchet of the sandal is not correct. The grasp at the little 
things of fact is a gain in trifles, while the spirit of the whole—the sense 
of reality, of something that the painter has actually seen—is lost. 
Suppose Carpaccio in his Saint Ursula pictures had tried to paint all his 
figures in Roman garb and of a Roman type, would we not have had 
something similar to the dreary Greek and Roman canvases of David 
and Ingres? As it is, we are interested in the Carpaccios today 
because they show the local coloring of fifteenth-century Venice. 
They are supcrb in type and costume and architecture. 

Anachronisms in the picture may be incongruous, and chronology 
may be distorted thereby, but the loss is more than compensated for 
by gaining the truth of what the painter actually saw. You will 
value this truth more when you come to study the portraits scattered 
through the European galleries. They again mean little to us, for 
most of them are nameless. We do not know this proud lord and 
that fair lady. Their titles have perished from memory, and all we 
have in the catalogue is an ‘Unknown Man” or an “Unknown 
Lady”; but how very impressive they are! They look out at one like 
living people. There is the stamp of life, of truth, about them. The 
painter saw them in the life; he did not guess at their personalities. 
There is Moroni’s “Tailor,” which is nothing but a portrait, Antonello 
da Messina’s ‘Unknown Man” in the Louvre, Titian’s “‘Man with 
the Glove,” Rembrandt’s “Staal-Meesters’’—all seen in the life. 
And what splendid types they are of their race and people! 


The Dignity, Grace and Feeling of the Old Masters 


E ARE now perhaps coming a little nearer to the artistic meaning 

of these old masters. ‘They count for much in art because of 
their fine types, their wonderful dignity and repose, their grace and 
charm and loveliness, and their profound truth. You may add other 
qualities of a lofty nature, such as power in Michael Angelo, or imagina- 
tion as in Tintoretto, or infinite grace as in Leonardo, or supreme 
splendor as in Paolo Veronese, or world-wide pathos as in Rembrandt. 
Nor should you overlook the earnestness, the honesty and the frank- 
ness that were common to almost every painter in the schools. No 
matter what the subject, the Bellinis, the Carpaccios, the Ghirlandajos, 
the Van Eycks, the Clouets, the Diirers always painted with sincerity. 
There is an “I believe” written across all their works which no one 
can fail to admire and respect. 

As a result of that “I believe” the old painters came to have what is 
called a “feeling” about their subjects, and this “feeling” found its 
way into their work. We speak of it today as “religious feeling,” and 
insist upon it that it has to do with the sentiment of religion; but it 
appears in profane subjects and portraits as well as altar-pieces. 
Filippino, Costa, Francia, Lorenzo di Credi showed it in all themes. 
Botticelli has it in his Madonnas, but also in his Pallas and his Venus; 
Perugino depicts it on angels’ faces, but also in the faces of the people 
of Perugia. Perhaps it had better be considered as an expression of 
the painter’s sincerity and a part of the artist’s emotional nature. It is 
a phase of the earnestness and the frankness which abounded in the 
workshops of the Renaissance. With other qualities that I have men- 
tioned they may suggest one distinct meaning that the old masters 
have for us. But there is another meaning, of quite as much impor- 
tance, which I shall speak about in a later paper of this series. 
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Mother-Stories 


A Page of the Best Stories that Mothers Can Tell Their Children 
Edited by Laura E. Richards 


Velvet and Busy: the Two Bees 
A Story for Very Little Children 
‘Titec were two bees, one called Velvet and 


the other Busy. Velvet had fine gauze wings, 

and a black body marked with stripes of 
bright yellow; but though she was so pretty she 
was not good; she was lazy, and loved play, and 
flying about from flower to flower; she ate all the 
honey she gathered, and brought home none to 
increase the common store. 

Busy, who was only a plain brown bee, was at work from morning 
till night; she brought home plenty of honey and wax, and was the 
most industrious bee in the whole nest. One fine spring day Velvet 
and Busy left their nest in the wood to seek for honey (for they were 
wild bees, and did not live in a hive, but in the hollow branch of a tree). 
The fields were full of daisies and cowslips, the wild roses and honey- 
suckles bloomed in the hedges, the sky was serene, and the birds sang 
from every bush. 

Busy sought the freshly-opened blossoms of the cowslips, and was 
soon intent on the labors of the day; while Velvet—idle Velvet—flew 
from flower to flower, tasting the honey from each, and humming 
gayly as she went. She enjoyed herself for some time in this manner; 
but, like most idle people, she grew weary, and said to Busy: “I hate 
daisies and cowslips; leave this dull meadow, and fly with me into 
yonder garden; the sun shines warmer there, and the borders of the 
garden are gay with full-blown roses, and pinks, and lilacs.” 

“There is richer and sweeter honey in these cowslip-bells,” said 
Busy, “than among the roses, and pinks, and lilacs that you admire so 
much; and, if we spend our time in flying about, we shall bring home 
but small store of honey, and shall perish with hunger when the cold 
weather returns.” 

“There will be plenty for us,” said careless Velvet. 

“No,” said Busy; “I will never eat the fruits of another’s labor 
wien I am able to work for myself.” 

“You may do as you please,” said Velvet; “for my part I shall not 
waste all the fine weather in working. Look at the butterflies; they 
do nothing but enjoy themselves, fluttering among the flowers, and 
chasing one another; they are happy creatures, and I shall go and 
play with them,” and away flew this idle bee to the garden, where the 
butterflies were gayly sporting. 

But the butterflies showed no regard for Velvet, and would not play 
with her; and she soon grew tired of watching them, and looking at 
the brilliant colors in their gay wings as they fluttered past her; so 
she left them, and flew away over the garden. 

At last she came to an apple-tree in full bloom, whose boughs over- 
hung a pond of clear water. “Ah!” said Velvet, “how sweet these 
blossoms are! There is no tree like this in the meadow; how glad I 
am I left Busy, and flew hither!” 

The water was so clear in the pond that Velvet saw all the shadows 
of the blossoms that hung over it, and her own form reflected among 
them. Just at that instant, while Velvet was looking at her own image 
in the water, a sudden breeze shook the boughs of the tree so roughly 
that it scattered the flowers on which she was resting; and not being 
on her guard she fell into the water and was borne by the motion of 
the wind into the middle of the pond. 
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What would silly Velvet now have given had she but taken the advice 
of prudent Busy and stayed in the fields? She strove to raise her 
wings and fly from the surface of the water, but they were so clogged 
and heavy with water that she had no power to move them. 

For some time Velvet floated on the water; the wind wafted her 
more than once to the very edge of the pond; but, alas! she could not 
get out, and before night came on poor Velvet was drowned. 

Now I suppose you would like to know what became of Busy. She 
gathered much store of honey and wax that day; but she did not forget 
her companion, and wondered what had become of Velvet; she 
thought she would return at night to the nest in the wood; but night 
came, and though all the other bees came back from their work, 
Velvet did not. 

Busy was grieved, for she loved Velvet in spite of her idle ways; 
and she said (for Busy was a good bee), “I will go into the garden and 
look for Velvet, for 1 fear some harm has befallen her; but perhaps 
she was tired with wandering last night and has fallen asleep in the 
flower of a foxglove or lily.” 

Then Busy sought Velvet among the flowers in the garden; and she 
asked all the wild bees she met if they had seen Velvet. For a long 
time she could hear no tidings of her, till at last one said, “I was flying 
over the pond by yonder apple-tree and I saw a drowned bee floating 
on the water.” 

Then Busy went to the pond, and the first thing she saw was Velvet 
—quite dead. Poor Velvet! 


The Little Master 


ae ago and long ago, in the Lowlands of Scotland, lived a boy 
just about your age, who was called the Little Master. He had 
another name, and that was Alan Gordon; but he was the son of a 
great Earl, and Master was the title that belonged to him. It was a 
castle that he lived in, great and gray and old, with winding stone 
staircases, and queer narrow windows, and lofty turrets; yes, it was 
exactly like the pictures of castles in the story-books. You see, the 
pictures were made from real castles, not the other way. There the 
Little Master lived, with his father the Earl, and his mother the 
Countess, and his sister the Lady Elspat. These were the principal 
people, but there were many others in the castle, and every one of them 
his friend. There was the old nurse, Oona, who had been the Earl’s 
nurse when he was little, and who was now so old and white that she was 
more like a white shadow than a real woman, and yet so kind and dear 
that one loved to be with her; and there was Duncan the steward, her 
son, himself an old man; and there was John the smith, and Donald 
the falconer, and Maisie the dairymaid, and a dozen more of them, 
young and old. And besides these was David Johnstone, the harper. 
David did not live in the castle; he just wandered about the country 
with his harp, staying a night here and a night there, welcome wherever 
he went for the sake of his kindly face, the sweetness of his voice and 
harp, and the songs he sang. 

All these people the Little Master loved, first for themselves, because 
they loved him and were kind to him; secondly, for the stories they 
told and the songs they sang. For the Little Master, and little Lady 
Elspat, who was about your little sister’s age, loved.songs and stories 


just as much as you do, and perhaps a good deal more; and they had 





” 
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no story-books: think of that! There were no books at all in the great 
old castle, and if there had been no one could have read them except 
Father Neil, the chaplain. I forgot Father Neil in my list of the Little 


Master’s friends, and that was a sad forgetting, for he was one of the 


best of them, and knew some of the very best stories of all. But, as I 
was saying, no one else could have read books if there had been any. 
Those were wild, rude times, long ago and long ago. Very few people 
could read or write, and the Earl thought it a foolish and an unmanly 
thing for a man to be seen poring over a written page. (There were no 
printed books in those days.) 

“Knotting a man’s brains into cobwebs!” he would say, when 
Father Neil would beg to be allowed to teach the Little Master to read 
and write. “Not for my son! Set him on a horse, and let him ride till 
he drops asleep in the saddle; so shall we make a man of him, not with 
moth-eaten parchment scrawled with foolish signs.” 

All the same, the Little Master wished to learn, and hoped some day 
to persuade his father to allow it; but now he must be content with 
stories; and as I said, he heard many and many of them; for all the 
Scottish people loved stories, too, and do to this day; and in the want 
of books they made books out of their own heads, and stored their 
brains with tales and ballads, grave and gay, gentle and savage: of 
Border rides, fights, escapes, brave deeds of rescue and heroism, cruel 
deeds of blood and revenge. All these the two children, Alan and 
Elspat, used to hear, over and over, till they knew them by heart; 
and then they liked them all the better, because if Oona or 
Duncan or David made a mistake of a single word they could correct 
it, and that was a pleasant thing to do. 
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Suppose it was the story of Kempion that old Oona was telling, as 
she sat at her spinning-wheel, twirling the white flax in her fingers. 

“And her mother dying when she was a wee bairn,” she would say; 
“and her father married again to the worst woman ever lived in this 
world. And this witch, for she was no better, put a cruel charm on the 
poor young thing, and turned her into a fiery snake, and bade her 
swim over the seas, and climb the Estmere Crags, and there bide. 

“And never, never shall ye be saved,’ she said, ‘till Kempion, the 
king’s own son, come to the crag and thrice kiss thee. Till the world 
comes to an end, saved shall ye never be.’ So the poor young thing, 
she took her yellow hair about her and tried to flee, but that moment 
the change came, and she was the most fearsome dragon beast that 
ever ye saw.” 

“T never will see one!” cried little Elspat, shivering and drawing 
close to her brother. 

“T would,” cried the Little Master, “if there was one alive now. I 
wish there was, so that I might kill it. Is there one, do ye think, 
Oona?” 

“Nay! nay, thank the good Lord!” the old nurse would say. “This 
was before good Saint Patrick came and drove out all the wicked 
snakes and dragons and the like. But this poor thing, now, she wasn’t 
wicked, ye see, for never the bit could she help herself. So there she 
stayed in a den, like by the Estmere Crags, and all day long she cried 
on Kempion, if he would only come and save her. So word of that 
came to Kempion, the bravest prince that was in Scotland, and he 
built a boat, and he and his brother sailed the sea till they came near 
the Estmere Crags, and there they could not come anigh the shore, for 
the fiery beast that she was flung herself out of the den and struck the 
boat, and banged it as if she would have it in pieces. ‘Be still!’ the 
Prince bade her; but she cried all the louder, she never would quit her 
den till Kempion, the king’s own son, would come to the crag and kiss 
her three times.” 

“Thrice, Oona!” cried the Little Master. ‘Not ‘three times’!” 

“Sure, child, dear, ’tis the same,” the old nurse would say. “Thrice, 
then, it was. So with that what did he do, the bold lad that he was, but 
bend over the crag and kiss her on the ugly snout of her. Into her hole 
she swung, and out she came, and worse than before, all fire and 
flames; and what but the same words over again, she never would 
come out of it till Kempion, the king’s own son, would come to the 
crag and kiss her thrice. So, child, dear, that was what he did, the 
bold young heart of him, that’s like your own, Master Alan. And 
with the third kiss, see now, what happened. All at once and behold, 
she changed from a flaming dragon to the most beautifulest maiden 
the sun ever shined on; and when he looked at her he saw—what 
would he see, Elspat, my bonnie?” 

“His own true love!” cried little Elspat. ‘Oh, this is the part I 
like. It was his own true love, and her hair came down in a golden 
cloak to her feet that were white as cream. Goon, Oona!” 

“And so it was!” said the old woman. ‘And ye may think how he 
grieved in his heart at the trouble that was put upon her. But now it 
was all past and gone, for he took the sweet young lady in his boat, his 
brother by to help him, and home they went to the king’s court, and 
there Kempion married his own true love, and she to tread on velvet 
and lie on satin the rest of her life. 

“So there is the story, and now run away to your supper, the two 
of ye.” 

“‘Good-by, Oona. Thank you for the story!” cried the Little Master. 
“Come, Elspat.” 

“By, Oona,” said the little girl, throwing her arms around the 
nurse’s neck. ‘Dear Oona!” 

Then hand-in-hand the two children sped down the winding stone 
stair to the great hall, in a corner of which their little table was laid. 

Now I must leave them, without even telling you what they had for 
supper; but next time you shall hear more about them, and hear 
another storv, too, if you will. 


The Child’s Work 


REAT, wide, beautiful, wonderful world, 
With the wonderful water round you curled, 
And the wonderful grass upon your breast— 
World, you are beautifully drest. 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the tree, 
It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 
And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 


You, friendly Earth! how far do you go 

With the wheat-fields that nod and the rivers that flow, 
With cities ahd gardens, and cliffs, and isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of miles? 


Ah, you are so great, and I am so small, 

I tremble to think of you, World, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers today, 

A whisper inside me seemed to say, 

“You are more than the Earth, though you are such a dot: 

You can love and think, and the Earth cannot!” 
—‘Lilliput Lectures.” 


NOTE —Mrs. Richards will be glad to receive, at all times, any suggestions from 
mothers as to their particular need of stories for their children, or how the stories 
printed on this page meet their needs. Address Mrs. Richards, in care of The Journal. 
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Food value is the all im- 
portant advantage of Runkel’s 
cocoa over the many sorts that 
you find on a grocer’s shelf. 
A food value that comes of 
the absolute use of the purest 
beans from the richest cocoa 
growing districts of the world. 


Runkel’s cocoa being the finest 
of cocoa—all cocoa —is sustain- 
ing— nutritious — aromatic— deli- 
cious and satisfying to the utmost. 
Being a pure cocoa—a quality 
cocoa — it possesses strength that 
makes a little go a long way. 
For thirty-five years Runkel’s 
cocoa has been looked up to as 
the finest of the pure cocoas. 
Strictly in accordance with the 
National Pure Food laws. 

We have supplied your grocer 
with a special test size can of 
Runkel’s cocoa— Runkel’s best 
—the world’s best—a 10 cent 
size can.. We want you to specify 
this 10 cent can in your next 
order. There’s enough cocoa in 
a 10 cent size can for a small 
family, or it is a mighty econom- 
ical way for a large household to 
buy cocoa. Of course, there’s the 
favorite 15c and 25c size can for 
regular Runkel cocoa drinkers. 

First ask your grocer to supply 

you, if he doesn’t, then send us 15 

cents and we will send you pre- 

aid the new size 10 cent can of 

Ruunkel’s cocoa and include a deli- 

cious morsel of Runkel’s Créme 


de Milk Chocolate, by all odds 
the finest eating chocolate you 


ever tasted. If you would rather 
have a 10 cent size of Créme de 
Milk Chocolate and a miniature 


can of the cocoa, will send this 

instead for your 15 cents. 

Runkel’s cocoa can be pur- 
chased at all grocers in 10c to 
25c size cans, and Runkel’s 
Créme de Milk Chocolate at 
“most every druggist, confectioner, 
and grocer, in 5 and | 0 cent cakes. 


Runkel Brothers, Inc., Mfrs. 
m Dept. A, 445 to 451 W. 30th St. 
NEW YORK. 
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The Beginning of the World Stories 


As Told for Children by George Hodges, D. D. 


ORAWN BY W. H. EVERETT 


I—The Garden of Eden 


HIS is the oldest story in the world. It began 
to be told when children began to ask ques- 
tions, and that was very long ago. The 
children said: ‘‘Where did everything come 
from? Who made the hills and the sea? 
Who made the sun and the stars?” And 
their fathers and mothers answered as best 
they could. 

In the beginning of all beginnings, so they 
said, the world was a wide sea without a shore. 
Up and down, and here and there, and all 
across, nothing could be seen but water. And 
it was all dark, like the ocean at night when 
there is no moon. And God said, “ Let there 
be light!” and day appeared. Then God 
made the sky, and under the sky, in the midst of the vast waters, He 
made the land; and grass began to grow upon it, and trees with leaves 
and fruit. Then in the sky the sun began to shine by day, and the 
moon and stars by night. And in the sea the fish began to swim; and 
in the air the birds began to fly; and on the land all kinds of living 
things began to move about: lions in the thick woods, sheep in the 
fields, cows in the green pastures. And at last, as best of all, God 
made man, and to the first man He said, ‘‘ Behold, the new earth and 
all that isin it. Itis yours. Here you are to live and over all these 
living things you are to rule.” Thus the world and man came into 
being. The story says that God did all this in six days; but the earth 
says that every one of those six days was millions of years long. 

“But,” the children said, “if God, our Heavenly Father, made the 
world, how came there to be briers and brambles? Why is the ground 
so stony ? and why do men have to work so hard to make things grow ? 
and why have pain and sickness and sin and death come in to spoil 
the world?” 
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N THE beginning of beginnings, said their fathers and mothers—and 
this is the next oldest story —the earth was a mighty plain on which 
no rain had fallen since the first hour.of time, but a mist blew in from 
the sea and watered the ground. Out of the damp earth God made a 
man, body and legs and arms and head; and when the man was made 
God breathed upon him and behold, he lived. The body of earth was 
changed to flesh and blood and the man opened his eyes, and stood up 
and began to walk and speak. And God planted the Garden of Eden 
for the man to live in, with shady trees, and a river singing between 
flowery banks. There God brought to the man all the beasts and 
birds, and the man gave each a name, and they played together in the 
sunny fields. But still the man was very lonely. Then one day while 
the man slept God took out one of the man’s ribs and of it made a 
woman. And the man waked and saw the woman, and he took her by 
the hand and was very glad. And the man’s name was Adam and the 
woman’s name was Eve. 

Now God had showed Adam two trees of the garden. One was a 
tree of life: whoever ate of the fruit of it would live forever. The other 
was a tree of knowledge: whoever ate of the fruit of it would know 
both good and evil. And God had said that these trees must not be 
touched. But one day, as Mother Eve was walking under the pleasant 
branches of the tree of knowledge, she saw aserpent. This, you under- 
stand, was so long ago that things happened as they do in fairy stories. 
All the animals were friendly and could talk. So Eve was not afraid, 
nor was she surprised when the serpent began to speak. 

“Eve,” he said, coiling his glittering tail about the tree, “this is 
good fruit; why do you never eat it ?” 

“Serpent,” said Eve, “this is forbidden fruit. God has told us not 
to touch it, lest we die.” 

“But see,” replied the serpent, winking his bright eyes —“ see how it 
shines among the leaves. Surely such fair fruit can do no harm. 
Indeed, a little taste will make you the wisest woman in the world.” 

And foolish Eve listened and was tempted. She looked again at the 
bright and luscious fruit and took of it and ate it, and she gave to Adam 
and he ate it. 
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ND then trouble came. Disobedience brings trouble as a burn 
brings pain. Adam and Eve began to think of what they had 
done, and the more they thought of it the more sorry and afraid they 
were. Now, every day in the Garden of Eden God used to come as the 
evening shadows lengthened and walk among the trees in the cool of 
the twilight. But that day Adam and Eve hid themselves. So God 
called, “Adam, Eve, where are you? Why do you hide yourselves? 
Have you eaten of the fruit of the forbidden tree?” And Adam came 
and said, “It was Eve’s fault: she tempted me.” And Eve said, “It 
was the serpent’s fault: he told me to do it.” As for the serpent, there 
was nobody on whom he could cast the blame. 

So God said that the serpent and all serpents after him should crawl 
upon the ground. He sent Adam and Eve out of the garden; and at 
the gate, to keep them from coming back, He set angels with flaming 
swords. Thus the good world was spoiled. Outside the garden gate 
the earth was thick with briers and brambles. 
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_NOTE—These are the first of a series of stories which Dean Hodges will tell about what 
happened at the beginning of the world. They will delight the children, and be of much 
help to parents in Presenting interesting Bible incidents to them. In the February 
number of The Journal there will be two more stories: one about Lot and his wife; and 


the other about the way Abraham planned to sacrifice Isaac. Other stories will follow 
in subsequent issues. 
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II—Noah’s Ark 


ND then what happened? After Adam and Eve 
had disobeyed God and had been driven 
out of the Garden of Eden into the world of 
briers and brambles, then what happened ? 
In answer to this question the fathers and 
mothers told their children what they had 
themselves been told by their grandfathers 
and grandmothers. 

The first disobedience was like the first 
little flame which is touched to a heap of dry 
wood. It grew and grew. Adam and Eve 
had two sons, Cain and Abel. Cain became 
a farmer and Abel became a shepherd. One 
time they brought each an offering to give 
to God. Cain brought fruit from his farm 
and Abel brought lambs from his flock. But God looked at their 
hearts and He was pleased with Abel’s offering, but Cain’s He wouid 
not take. So Cain was very angry with God and with his brother. 
Then one day when the two brothers were in the field together Cain 
quarreled with Abel and struck him and killed him. And God said, 
“Where is Abel, your brother?” And Cain answered, “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” ‘Thus he sinned both in word and deed, and God 
had to send him away into the wild deserts. ‘This was very dreadful 
for Adam and Eve. So while briers and brambles grew in the 
ground, evil and sorrow grew in the hearts of men. 

Now, after many years, the men and women and even the little chil- 
dren were all so bad that there was no way to make them better. The 
only thing to do was to destroy them and begin the world all over again. 
But there was one good family. Noah and his wife, and their three 
sons, Shem, Ham and Japheth and their wives, minded what God 
told them. So God said to Noah, “I will destroy all these wicked 
people but I will save you and yours. I will wash the whole earth 
clean with a great flood. You must make a boat, and you and your 
wife and your sons and their wives must get into it. And you must 
take all the animals with you, two of every kind, with which to start 
the world again after the flood is over.” 

Noah began, therefore, to build a boat. In the middle of a large 
field he and his sons brought beams and boards together and set to 
work. The boat was like a box, and it was called the Ark, because 
that means a box. It had a big door in the side and all around near the 
top ran a line of windows, and inside all the cracks were filled with 
pitch to keep the water out. 

Before long the neighbors came and said, ‘ What are you doing, 
Noah?” And Noah answered, “I am building a boat.’ 

“But,” said the neighbors, “this is no place for a boat. A boat is of 
no use without water. Whoever heard of building a boat in the middle 
of a meadow?” 

But Noah said, “Here, where we stand, in this dry field, the water 
shall be as deep as the highest hills are high.” 

Then Noah told them of the coming flood and tried to get them to 
stop their evil ways that they might live and not be drowned. But the 
neighbors only laughed at Noah and said he must be crazy to build a boat 
on dry land. Sometimes, when it rained, they thought of Noah, but 
the rain cleared away and they laughed again and were worse than ever. 
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HEN, at last, the great day came. Early that morning the animals 

began to arrive from near and far: lions and bears, and sheep and 
oxen, camels and elephants, and cats and dogs, two by two, they 
jumped and crawled and ran and flew into the Ark. And when they 
were all in Noah and his wife, and Shem, Ham and Japheth and their 
wives, went in after them and the door was shut. And then the rain 
came. First it rained as if a little brook were tumbling out of the sky, 
and then the brook changed into a river, and the river into a pond, 
and the pond into a lake, and the lake into an ocean, and all the air was 
as full of water as the sea is full of waves. It filled the streets of towns 
and crept into the doors of houses, and climbed step after step upstairs 
till all the roofs were covered. By-and-by nothing was to be seen in all 
the earth but the Ark floating on the flood. And when Noah looked 
out of the window of the Ark the world appeared as it did at the begin- 
ning of beginnings, a wide waste of water. And still it rained and 
rained. 

At last, after days and days, nobody knows how long, the rain ceased 
and the sun came out and the flood began to go down. And one day 
there was a grinding noise as if the Ark had touched the ground, and 
Noah looked, and behold the Ark had landed on the top of a mountain, 
which was like a little island in the deep sea. By-and-by Noah sent 
out a dove, and the dove flew here and there and found no rest for the 
sole of her foot, and so came back. Again, after a week, Noah sent the 
dove a second time, and now she brought back a leaf plucked from an 
olive tree. Thus Noah knew that the water had gone down below the 
treetops. Once more he sent the dove, and this time she found a place 
to make a nest. 

Then Noah opened the wide door of the Ark and all the world was 
green and fresh and shining in the sun. And on the top of the moun- 
tain, which is called Ararat, Noah and his family thanked God for their 
deliverance, and all the beasts and birds, each in his own way, said 
Amen. And across the sky was a gleaming rainbow from one hill to 
another over the glistening earth. And God said to Noah, ‘“ Behold 
the bow! It is the sign of My promise that I will never again destroy 
the earth. When the rain falls and men begin to be afraid, then shall 
the sun shine through the clouds and the bow shall be painted in the 
sky.” And thus the life of man began anew. 
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Pure, Delicious 


Tomato 
Soup 


my What more delicious and 

, zest-giving puree can you 
think of than smooth, rich 
| cream of tomatoes—such 
' as Heinz prepares! 


tore 


Heinz Tomato Soup is 
{ made from fresh, red- 
|} ripe tomatoes, grown 


on our own farms, from 
seed of our own culti- 
| vation. After remov- 
ing skins, cores and 
| seeds, rich, pure, 
sweet cream, fresh 
from the dairies, 
is added; then 
comes the sea- 
soning with 
spices of our 
| own grind- 
ing, so 
that in 


EIN 


Tomato 
Soup 


care has 

/ provided 
all that ex- 
acting taste 

can desire. 





After cooking in 
brightly burnished 
kettles, the perfect 

product,steaming hot, 
is conducted through 
silver-lined tubes to 
sterilized tins of special 
Heinz make, in which 
the exquisite original 
| flavor is preserved to 
your table. / 


Consider, moreover, the 
cleanliness of surround- 
ings, the purity of mate- 
rials, the painstaking care 
given to the smallest de- 
tails—then you will under- 
stand why Heinz Tomato 
Soup is the finest it is 
possible to produce. # 
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The Woman Who Does Her Own Work 


By Frances A. Kellor 


General Director of the Inter-Municipal Research Committee 


daily-recurring round of washing dishes, keeping 
house without a helper might be endurable. So I 
have tried this month to get together a few suggestions 
as to how to simplify or to expedite this part of the work. 


Missi a woman feels that, if it were not for the 





“Have PLenty oF Hor WATER, clean, dry wiping- 
towels, and the dishes arranged in order on the table before 
beginning. I first wash tumblers and all glassware in hot suds, 
rolling the tumbiers and dipping other pieces in the hot rinsing water, 
using a brush for cut-glass. China I do not pour boiling water over, 
but dip the pieces in the rinsing water. After washing the glassware 
I wash the silver, pouring boiling water over it to rinse it. Porcelain 
dishes can be piled on something that will allow them to drain in the 
rinsing-pan, and boiling water poured over them. When the available 
space is filled put the clean dishes away, making room for more. 
Sticky dishes that have been used for mixing batters, etc., I fill with 
water as soon as I have finished using them. Greasy kettles and 
skillets I pour boiling water into and add some good washing-powder, 
then set on the stove and let them boil a while; this loosens the grease. 
I turn out the water, wash the utensils in hot soapsuds, scour well, 
rinse in hot water, dry, and set on the back of the stove or expose to 
the air a while before putting away, to prevent rust.” 


ON THE CONTRARY, ANOTHER READER SAys: “ When taking up 
dinner I put all cooking dishes, kettles, stewpans, etc., into the sink 
and fill with hot water and let soak while eating dinner. When ready 
to do the dishes I commence on kitchen ware, washing all that are in 
the sink and putting them away before I commence on silver and 
china, which then seems a light task.” 


“A HusBaNnD WHo WasHEs DisHES” writes: “It is folly in the 
summer, even when a gas range and its possibilities reduce discomfort 
to a minimum, to heat water three times a day to wash dishes for two 
grown persons and two children. I insist on my wife leaving the few 
dishes that so accumulate, and at night, with one tea-kettle of boiling 
water, we make one task of it together, and in a few minutes the whole 
thing is done till another night.” 


“With A WIRE Pot-CLEANER,” writes D. G. L., “a small cotton 
mop, a broad-bladed knife to scrape with and a bar of scouring-soap 
one need no longer fear the terrors of dish-washing.” 


A Woman’s Dress While Doing Housework 


OUSEWIVES often write me that they would like to do their own 
work except for the problem of personal appearance—they like to 
look as attractive as possible when their husbands come home: and 
how is it possible to wear a nice frock with dinner to prepare and the 
dishes to wash afterward? Many women seem to think that when 
clothes are no longer presentable they should be worn for housework ; 
that attractive frocks are out of place in the kitchen; that the hands 
of the woman who works cannot be kept soft and pretty, and that 
housework is a legitimate excuse for looking unattractive or even un- 
tidy. Here are some suggestions from women who have learned to 
combine utility and beauty in their working-dresses: 


“My WorK-DRESSES ARE IN ONE PIECE, waist and skirt, but joined 
in a band (so there is no missing of connections); ankle length, elbow 
sleeves, turnover collar. Over this, when necessary, I slip an ‘over- 
all apron’ with sleeves. When guests are expected for dinner I dress 
as becomes the event, slip on this apron, finish the preparation of the 
dinner, slip off the apron and I am ready to be mistress of myself 
‘though china fall’!” 


“For Days WHEN I Have Dirty Work To DoJ wear a blue per- 
cale waist with ruffle peplum, white stock and black skirt; other days 
wearing my old white waists. I find I am more careful when wearing 
white, and can wear one four days easily. In summer I wear light- 
colored dresses and am always ready to answer the bell. Some may 
think it too much trouble in the early morning, but it’s only a matter 
of habit, and fully compensates, as often a friend drops in during the 
morning.” 


“T Use Hospirat-StripED GINGHAM Dresses for the kitchen, 
made very much like what the nurses wear, except that I make very 
short sleeves with a double ruffle, so that I need not push them up 
when washing dishes. This dress with a darker gingham apron and 
white collar makes a dainty and serviceable kitchen dress.” 


“T WonDER How Many or Your READERS make their work- 
dresses of seersucker? I use it instead of gingham, because it doesn’t 
need ironing.” 


“WHEN SWEEPING OR CLEANING I use an old pair of buckskin 
gloves that my husband has discarded. When washing dishes I always 
wear rubber gloves.”’ 


“My KITCHEN APRONS ARE MADB six or eight inches from the 
floor and have a little ruffle on the hem. That catches bits of greasy 
things and protects the skirt.” 


Short-Cuts Suggested by Housewives 


F THE woman who does her own work is to have leisure to enjoy 
her magazines and her social life, and mental poise to make a 
home a restful place for husband and children, she must save time and 
energy by doing her work in the quickest and easiest way. Here are 
some practical experiences: 


“T WASH THE CLOTHES BY First BoILINGc THEM with kerosene 
in the old boiler. It is easier and the clothes are very white.” 


“WHEN My DAuGHTER BRINGS IN THE CLOTHES she puts the 
clothes that need sprinkling in one basket and the plain clothes in 
another. This saves handling them so much.” 


t “WHILE IRONING I Lay AsIDE CLorHEs that need mending, for 
if you put them away without mending first you are liable to forget 
them altogether.” 


“A HicH Stoo, ENABLES ME TO FINISH THE IRONING minus the 
backaches I formerly encountered.” 


“In SWEEPING I Save A GREAT DEAL OF TIME by soaking news- 
apers in water. Wring them out, tear them in small pieces and 
ay them around on the carpet, and you will be pleased to find the 

amount of dust they catch.” 


“WHEN PREPARING SALAD-DreEssINc I make a large quantity and 
seal it up for future use, thereby saving time and work when I am in 
a hurry; for all I have to do is to mix in the cream when I wish to 
use any of it.’”’ 


ef. HAD A TINNER CovEeR My TABLE with zinc; it is much more 
easily kept clean.” 


How to Plan the Work of a House 


NE correspondent sends the following plan of work for a family 
without a helper: 

“ My family consists of a grown son and daughter, a son and daughter 
in school, and myself. Our house is a fairly large one, containing ten 
rooms. We arrange the work in the following manner: 

“Monday: I call my younger son at four-fifty, as he delivers morn- 
ing papers. I rise at five-fifteen and call my elder daughter, and 
together we go to the kitchen, where my daughter gets breakfast while 
I wash the dishes that were left over from the night before. At six- 
fifteen I call my elder son. He has his breakfast and is ready to take 
the six-forty-five car to work. My younger son comes in from deliver- 
ing papers at about this time, and I call my little girl and have break- 
fast with the three children. After breakfast we pile up the dishes, 
arrange the dining-room, gather up the wash for the washerwoman, 
pick up Sunday’s litter and dust the parlor, library and hall. Then 
we go to the kitchen, wash the breakfast dishes, prepare dessert, veg- 
etables, meat and salad for dinner, which we have at six o’clock. We 
have a light luncheon at twelve, which is out of the way by one o’clock. 
We are then through until five, when dinner is prepared by either my 
elder daughter or me. The preparation of dinner is not much of a task, 
as so much of the work was done in the morning. After dinner we clear 
the table, wash the silver and stack the dishes on the kitchen table to 
be washed next morning. This leaves my elder son and daughter free 
to spend the evening as they choose, while I have leisure to assist the 
two younger children with their lessons. 

“Tuesday: The arrangement of work is the same, except that the 
extra time in the morning is spent in cleaning the library. 

“Wednesday: The same general arrangement, with extra time 
spent in cleaning the dining-room. 

“Thursday: The same general arrangement, with extra time spent 
in cleaning the sleeping-rooms upstairs, and sorting and putting away 
the clothes that have come from the wash. 

“Friday: The arrangement is still the same, with the extra time 
spent in cleaning the kitchen, the pantry and the silver. 

“Saturday: The arrangement does not vary much from that of 
other days. The extra time is spent in cleaning the hall, parlor and 
stairs and in doing everything to make the work light on Sunday. 

“Sunday: We rise at six and have breakfast at seven. At one 
o’clock we have dinner, and at six a light supper. 

“My little girl sweeps the porches and cares for the sleeping-rooms 
every day except Thursday, when they are given a general cleaning. 

“We find that this arrangement of work makes it possible for us to 
get along without a helper and yet have a fair amount of leisure.” 


AN INTERESTING PLAN THAT PROVIDES VARIETY in the week’s 
work is this one: 

“We are a family of five: my husband, myself, married daughter 
and her husband, and my little niece who goes to school. We live ona 
large farm, but we do our own laundry work and baking. 

“One week I do ali the preparing of the meals; the baking; wash 
all the dishes, also the cream-separator every morning (except Monday) 
as well as put it together every night. I keep the kitchen, dining- 
room, pantry and cupboards in perfect order. The week I cook I 
also do the washing on Monday, and hang the clothes out and mop 
the kitchen every Saturday. After hanging my clothes out on the line 
my part of the week’s washing is done. 

“Now my daughter’s work this same week is to keep the parlor, 
bedrooms and sitting-room in order, and on Monday to wash the 
dishes and the separator, get the dinner and sweep the kitchen and 
dining-room. Tuesday, after making the beds and straightening up 
the front part of the house, she has all the rest of the day to iron. 
Sunday she washes the dinner dishes. My niece does the chamber 
work and helps with dishes, if she has time. The next week my 
daughter and I just exchange work, and so on through the year. We 
find this plan works fine, and farm work is no longer a drudgery, but a 
real pleasure. As we do not cook just the same the change is very 
agreeable.” 


Some Questions | am Asked 
As to Cleaning the Bathroom 


How can I keep the bathroom clean? HOUSEKEEPER 


If each member of the family will leave the bathroom as clean as he 
found it, scrubbing out the tub with a brush or dish-mop hung up for 
the purpose, wiping the marble basin, picking up his wet towels and 
soiled clothes, it will be but a moment’s work to clean the room daily. 


Is Housework a Healthy Exercise? 


Do you consider housework a healthy exercise? Some one has told me 
it often causes consumption. D. M. C. 

The motions of housework, particularly of sweeping and bed- 
making, are excellent muscular exercises. The dangers lie in standing 
too long, and in too close confinement to the house. ‘Never stand 
when you can sit” is a good rule for the housewife, and another is: 
“Never do work in the house that can be done on the piazza, and 
never work with the windows shut if you can have them open.” It isa 
good plan to take several long, deep breaths whenever you open the 
windows to air the bedrooms and when you step into the yard to hang 
out towels. 


The Use of the Serving-Table 

I read once in a newspaper that when no waitress is employed a clever 
hostess can make up the deficiency by the use of a serving-table. Will you 
please tell me what a serving-table is and how it is used? LILLIAN. 

The serving-table is a little table placed at the side of the hostess, 
holding tea, salad, dessert, or whatever else the hostess wishes to serve 
in the course of the meal. If the hostess does not wish to leave her 
seat to clear the table for dessert, the serving-table should be furnished 
with shelves to receive the soiled plates, which the guests may pass 
down to the hostess before she serves the dessert. 


How to Keep the Range Clean 


My kitchen range is my despair. Do you know any easy way to give it a 
daily cleaning? 5. L. 

You can buy asbestos sheets in packages at any hardware store. 
Spread these over the top of your range when you are cooking, or boil- 
ing clothes, and with a little care not to spill you will find that your 
stove will not need a daily cleaning. 





A Question for Some Housekeepers 


It is easier to keep things clean than to make them clean. 
What are your methods for preventing dirt? Will you write 
me in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL? 
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Oid Dutch 
| Cleanser 


is used in the cleanest homes of the 
country. Soap, soap-powders and 
scouring-bricks have there been 
discarded for this easier and better 
cleanser, which cleans, scrubs, 
scours, and polishes. Contains no 
acid, caustic or alkali; is mechan- 
ical, not chemical in its action. 

If you haven't tried it or can't 
get it of your own grocer, send us 
his name and 10 cents in stamps 
for full-sized can, and we'll gladly pay 22 cents 
postage to introduce it to you. 

Large, sifting-top can 1 0 
(all grocers) Cc 



























Cleanser 


is an easy task. Keeps windows, glass, painted 
and burlap walls, enamel tubs, marble, etc., per- 
fectly clean. Removes discolorations that appear 
on enamel tubs and restores to whiteness, marble 
turned yellow from soap cleaning. 


Large, sifting-top can } 0 c 


(all grocers) 


Cle aning Old Dutch 
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Scrubbing cic 


is devoid of drodgery. Its porous, flaky particles 
uickly absorb all dirt and stains, and leave the 
oor, painted or unpainted woodwork, spotless 


white. Nothing like it for stone, cement, marble 
and mosaic floors. 


Large, sifting- 
AT ed = 1 Oc 











is quick, light work. Keeps cooking utensils in 
spick and span condition. Readily removes from 
pots and pans stubborn crusts of grease and 
grime, which other cleaners only wear away after 
exhausting labor. 


Large, sifting-top can 1 0 c 


(all grocers) 
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Poli shin vith Old Dutch 
g Cleanser 
C2 ee. ee oR er &. 


rust, tarnish and corrosion. (Not recommended 
for silver or furniture.) 


Write fur free, useful, illustrated 
booklet, ‘* Hints for Housewives.” 


THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 
So. Omaha, Nebr. Branch — Toronto, Can. 
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A Home in the Woods for §$ 


By Edward Fesser 
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The Exterior is Full of Character and Most Inviling 


RUSTIC cottage can be built by any man, providing he has 
good taste, a proper sense of proportion, and a rudimentary 
knowledge of how to go about it. 

The first thing to do is to choose a good site on the side of a hill with 
a spring within easy reach. The spring need be used only for drinking 
and cooking—a cistern will supply enough water for every other 
purpose. 

The reasons for building on the slope of a hill are twofold: first, it 
insures perfect drainage, and second, there will be enough space under- 
neath the building for a good-sized cellar, without having to excavate 
to any great extent. If the cottage is to be occupied during the winter 
months the foundation walls must be laid in with cement. If, on the 
contrary, it is to be used only during the summer, a dry wall is prefer- 
able and much cheaper. 








mosaic by embedding stones in cement—small white stones for the 
lettering and darker ones for the filling in. 

After the framework is all up, the roof on and the chimney built, 
work should begin on the outside walls. The slabs are nailed firmly 
to the studding, leaving a space between from half an inch to an inch 
and a half. Procure a roll of half-inch wire mesh—medium weight 
and cut it into strips sufficiently long and wide to cover all the open 
spaces between the slabs. These are nailed on the inside with half- 
inch wire staples. Then make a mixture of two parts of sharp sand to 
one part of cement and a generous amount of hair. This is applied 
on the inside, first with a triangular pointing-up trowel; then the out- 
side cracks are gone over and pointed up. This will form an inde- 
structible locked wall. 
A little pointing up may 





















































































After you have carefully drawn your floor plans, elevations and have to be done again on 
specifications, submit them to at least three trustworthy carpenters or the outside after two or 
builders in the neigh- three years, when it will 
borhood and have BEDROOM BED-ROOM be found that the slabs 
them furnish estimates BED- BED- a ar will have seasoned and 
for the framework, ROOM rN Recies —_ shrunk somewhat. For 
flooring, roof, inside 2) exo) 10°m 1a? l DINING-ROOM pee re the outside panels use 
sheathing and _parti- —_— 10’ 20° (i p70 kes any kind of old boards as 
tions. Get estimates PIAZZA gRoRMsz a background. ‘Then 
for your foundation 6x 28' LIVING-ROOM .- bevel the two edges of 
and chimney from a 18'X 30! oy A ordinary laths in such a 
reliable mason. Then 3 :@ way as to form an under- 
go to the nearest saw- Wk maul cut groove when the bev- 
mill and negotiate for all the 7 eee ab 3 cled edges face the panel. 
“slabs” you willrequire. The —_— > Nail these laths three or 
“slabs” are the first four out- STUDIO LIBRARY —— four inches apart and 
side slices sawed from the log 1#'x 18" 12a'K1#" plaster the whole surface 
and retaining the bark, leav- | s of the panel with the 
ing a perfectly square timber Plan of the First Floor same mixture of cement 
to be divided up into planks — GALLERY ~ and hair as was used for 
or boards of varying dimen- =z the slabs. After the panels are thoroughly dry they can be 
sions. The slabs will vary in > a ‘4 tinted any color desired with shingle-stains. Re ‘d will be found 
thickness from two to six = Fa 4 very effective and will relieve the sombre tone of the exterior. 
inches, but this makes no 3 OPEN WELL Iin secs The shingle roof should also be stained red. 
material difference. The $ 2 
wood chosen should have the TRUNK HF. main supports of the piazza roof, as well as the railings, 
roughest bark—preferably ROOM are all made of whole locust trees. The posts should measure 
chestnut or hickory. At the ee seven or eight inches at the butt end—the railings less, and so on 
mill'you can buy all your heavy BED-ROOM BATH-} 1x 18" down by gentle gradations. After the staircases are in place, 
timbers, joists and beams for 10'% 22! Y ROOM the newel-posts, railings and fittings are made of white or silver 
very much less than at a regu- oe birch. The railing is continued around the open gallery. White 











lar lumber-yard. The slabs 
should cost no more than one 
dollar for a two-horse load at 
the mill, and fifteen loads will be sufficient for both exterior and inte- 
rior work; they must be carefully selected—the heaviest and roughest 
for exterior use, and those with the edges trimmed for use on the inside. 


The Second Floor 


REAT care should be exercised in the construction of the chimney 

and fireplace, otherwise it will “smoke.” The main construction 

is done in rubble work—the rougher the stones the better. These are 

carefully laid with cement, after which all the cement showing from 

the outside is dug or sc raped away before it has firmly set. The inside 

wall of the chimney should be made of brick, tiles, or smoothed down 
with cement, and the bottom 
of the flue built in the shape 


birch is most effective and will brighten up the living-room. 

After you have picked out some young chestnut slabs frame 

all your doors and windows with them. The young wood is 
smooth, lighter in color than the old wood, and covered with irregular 
gray spots. Then make a perpendicular wainscoting with old chest- 
nut, hickory or oak slabs four feet in height and surmount it with a 
six-inch shelf all around the room. This same scheme can be carried 
out in every room in the house, and a variety introduced by alternating 
the woods of the paneling. If the region in which the cottage is to be 
constructed is prolific in white birches, as in the Adirondacks or 
Canada, cut down the larger trees and use the slabs for the living- 
room wainscoting. They must be handled carefully, as the bark when 
green is very tender and will curl up when bruised or torn. The 
rafters or floor beams are left 

just as they are and stained 





of a cone or funnel. The top 





dark brown with shingle- 





of the chimney should extend 
at least two feet above the 
highest point of the house, 
and should there be any 
branches of trees immediately 
above the opening they should 
be cut away. 

Open niches are left in the 
masonry—a long one directly 
over the fireplace, which 
serves as a mantelpiece, and 
a smaller one on each side for 
ornaments. A hobis made by 
lixing a perfectly flat stone on 
one side. This protrudes 
about fifteen or eighteen 
inches from the masonry. For 
the heartha strong box is built 
in the flooring, extending 

along the whole front of the 
chim ney and about two feet 
six inches wide and six inches 














deep. This is filled with con- 











O : : , 
stain. The doors and win- 
dows must be especially 
ordered from a window and 
sash factory. A large, heavy, 
old-fashioned Holland door 
in two parts can be used for 
the main entrance, and sim- 

( pler doors for the bedrooms. 
These are al] made of finished 
chestnut or oak, and when 
stained green with shingle- 
stain the beautiful grain of 
the wood stands out promi- 
nently. Casement windows 
are used throughout the 

( house. The square panes on 
the main floor—sixteen to a 
window—can be varied to 
small diamond panes on the 
second floor. 

If the building is to be used 

0 


only as asummer cottage, only 
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building paper—three-ply — 





crete, and the name of the cot- 
tage may be laid in it in 


The Living-Room is Artistically Rustic 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 49 
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Seamless 


Wedding Rings 


were the first articles we made when 
we started in business 30 years ago. 
Weare now manufacturing jewelers 
and importers of diamonds, but 
solid gold wedding rings are still our 
hobby. We sell them at a close 
margin but each sale means two 
pleased customers. We can afford 
to sell them cheaper than local jew- 
elers who buy in small quantities 
and have to pay middlemen’s profits. 
We have them as low as $3.30. 


Our wedding rings are 14, 18 and 22 
karat seamless, 
absolutely without 
solder, and fault- 
lessly made. We 
have them in all 

styles, shapes, sizes and widths. We will 
gladly send you engravings showing shapes 
and a card by which you can measure the 
finger for size—and you are perfectly 
safe in doing business with us by mail — 
as our 30 years’ record will testify. 


We guarantee satisfaction on all sales — 
and any bank or mercantile agency can 
assure you of our financial responsibility. 

If you haven't gotten to the point of 
wedding rings—perhaps our engagement 
rings would interest you. We can send 
beautiful designs of trustworthy gems — and 
at Lambert “Tess than ordinary "’ prices. 

Importing direct — buying in large quan- 
tities — manufac- 
turing a great deal 
of our own stock 
— these features of 
our business mean 
that we undersell 
small jewelers, and even the large ones 
who are under heavier expense. We 
can supply anything in jewelry. 





Please send us your name so that we 
may send you our book of jewelry. It 
contains illustrations and prices of many 
paoutnys things. We are glad to send it 

ree and pay the postage ourselves so 
that you may get an idea of our goods 
and prices. 


Lambert Brothers 
3d Ave. cor. 58th St., New York City 














Brick F ireplace Mantels 


‘oe 





Our BRICK MANTELS can be easily set by local 
masons. Harmonize with any style of decoration. 
Are durable, artistic and not too costly. Send for 
our illustrated catalogue of 67 half-tones with prices. 

Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., Dept. 27 
Office and Showroom, 165 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





‘Keith’s Wonder House 


| sample copy <« 


1 





? How So Complete For The Cost, $2400 ? 
Answer: Simplicity and Economy of Structural Detail. 
3 DIFFERENT FLOOR PLANS forthis exterior and 193 
others in our No.5 Book. Only $1. We have many 
other books of plans of model homes as follows :— 
78 Cottages lessthan$800 50 194 Catg.$2000to$2500$1.00 
90 Costing $800to$1200 50 174 *‘ 2500to$3000 1.00 
136 Catg.$1200to$1600$1.00 189 “* $3000to$4000 1.00 
= 1600to$2000 1.00 154 “ $4000andup’d 1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects tintcapuite, Minn. 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


The One Essential Magazine for 
the Man or Woman whose Home 
is in the suburbs 

Full of the experiences of other 
people. The most practical and 





beautiful magazine publishe:i 
Size 12x14 inches, 52 pages or 
more, coated paper and profusely 
illustrated. Price 15<. a copy. 
$1.50 a year. Worth double 


SPECIAL 30-DAY OFFER 

We have secured a limited 
edition of The Garden of a Com- 
muter’s Wife, bound in cloth, 354 
pages, clear type, published by 
Macmillan Co. A most fascinating 
book which should be in the libre ry 
of every suburbanite. We offer 


Suburban Life, 1 Year, and The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife 
The two px “po lto any except foreign addresses for $1.50. A 
burban | .ife toany ade lress for 5c. to pay postage. 


SUBURBAN LIFE. 16 State Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1907 


What Uncle Sam is Doing 


A Department Showing the Remarkable but Littlke-Known Experiments Which 
the United States Government is Making for the Public 


As Collated and Told by John Elfreth Watkins 


With the Assistance of the United States Government Departments at Washington 


Cooking-Schools for Men 


OOKING-SCHOOLS for men are being 
established at several of our army posts. 
Although our army is well supplied with 

cooks it is now thought essential that every soldier 
should be taught the culinary art. A stray shell 
might deprive the company of its official chef in 
time of battle, and, again, small detachments sent 
out on special duty should know how to prepare a 
meal about the campfire. A new cooking-school has just been estab- 
lished at the Washington barracks, and another is in operation at Fort 
Riley, Kansas. 

The Commissary-General of Subsistence, who attends to the market- 
ing and catering of the army, issues a compact little leather-covered 
cook-book containing recipes for all sorts of dishes, ranging from 
Welsh rarebit to plum duff. It displays diagrams for all sorts of 
camp ovens and contains all manner of useful hints for marketing, 
such as for determining whether meat, fish or game is fresh or tender, 
or stating the medicinal effects of various vegetables. 

At some of the agricultural colleges of the Northwest men are now 
entering the cooking-classes originally intended for girls. They are 
thus obtaining useful knowledge to be applied on the ranches of that 
vast and lonely region where the servant problem is even more serious 
than in the settled districts, and where the scarcity of eligible wives has 
resulted in an epidemic of enforced bachelorhood. 





The Pure-Candy Crusade Begins This Month 


IGHT now is the season of seasons when the youthful digestive 

apparatus is liable to be out of order and the worried parent does 

not, in most cases, need a physician’s assurance that “holiday sweets” 
are to blame. 

Statistics, could they be collected, would probably show that this 
year’s holiday season has been the most dangerous of all in this respect, 
as Congress has given the confectioners until this New Year’s Day to 
get rid of their “cheat goods” and prepare for an honest business, 
under the strictures of the new Pure Food Law. 

Doubtless you did not know that this good law affected candy as 
well as foods and “patent medicines.” It puts a ban on confectionery 
that contains mineral substances, or other ingredients injurious to 
health; also that containing wines, malt or spirituous liquor or their 
compounds, or any narcotic drug. 

Doctor Wiley, the Chief Government Chemist, already has his guns 
primed for the candy cheats. Among the most flagrant of these, 
against whom he has drawn up articles of war, are the confectioners 
who employ chocolate substitutes known as “thinners” or “‘stiffeners.’’ 
These are cheap, lardlike by-products of the packing-house which 
remain hard in a heat of from 120 to 132 degrees, whereas pure choco- 
late will melt when the thermometer goes up to go degrees. Moreover, 
they cost only from ten to fifteen cents a pound, whereas pure chocolate 
costs as much as forty-five cents a pound. 

Other cheats on whom Doctor Wiley has his eyes are those who 
furnish the youth of the land with candy made out of cheap glucose, 
whitened and hardened by poisonous bleaches and stiffeners. Paraffin, 
with which candles are made or floors waxed, is one of the commonest 
adulterants, forming the base of many candies supposed to contain 
pure gum. 

The other harmful materials most commonly used by the candy 
adulterators are barite, a heavy white mineral used also as an adul- 
terant of white lead; talcum, a ground rock used in paints and toilet 
powders; chrome yellow, a product of lead; various ‘“sulphites,”’ 
made from sulphuric acid; also the coal-tar dyes, and terra alba or 
pipe clay. 


Inventing a Non-Setting, Constant-Laying Hen 


O DEVELOP a breed of non-setting hens which will also be con- 
stant layers, Uncle Sam is now establishing a novel experiment 


station at St. Denis, Maryland. This new breed is to meet the de-, 


mands of this hustling age of artificiality when the hen cannot hatch 
out chicks fast enough for man’s needs, and the incubator hastens this 
maternal work at every progressive poultry farm. No breed of hen 
thus far found can be made to understand that laying is the only work 
expected of her, and all of our feathery bipeds of this species have 
scorned race suicide. 

At the St. Denis station experiments will be made with foods alleged 
to stimulate the laying instinct. Seventy-five Plymouth Rock hens have 
already been installed for the experiment. They will be divided into 
separate colonies whose rations and mealtimes will vary. Some will 
be fed on the ground at intervals and some will be supplied grain by 
self-feeding hoppers. Some will receive mostly cracked grain, others 
mostly moistened mash, and so on. 

Various modes of discipline will be applied to eradicate the habit of 
setting, and those which prove incorrigible will be banished from 
the colony. 

A modern equipment of incubators will hatch the eggs, and only the 
chicks of the best layers will be saved to undergo further discipline. 
Thus by heredity and artificial selection a race of non-setters and 
constant layers will be striven for. 

When such a breed is established in the land it will be more difficult 
for speculators to “corner” the egg market. Such “corners” are now 
made possible by the cold-storage warehouse, wherein a large reserve 
supply of eggs can be hidden until the price goes up. Doctor Wiley, 
who is prying into this practice, says that many eggs in these ware- 
houses appear to be serving “life sentences, with no commutation for 
good behavior.”” His investigations are expected ‘to result in laws 
limiting these terms of imprisonment. 


Cheaper Shopping by Rural Delivery 
fy wa wed boon will be conferred upon country shoppers if Fourth 


Assistant Postmaster-General De Graw can carry a point which 
he is now urging. He believes that there should be a cheaper rate of 
postage on books and merchandise transported from the rural delivery 
distributing-offices to the scattered homes along the routes. The rural 
telephone service is so far extending that nearly every farmer can now 
shop by telephone, after the manner of his city cousins. He can ring 
up the merchant or druggist at the nearest village and order his pack- 
ages sent out. The rural free-delivery carriers can deliver the pack- 
ages for hire, provided they weigh more than four pounds each, the 
limit of mailable matter, exclusive of books. Packages below this 
weight must, however, be mailed, and one cent an ounce, the present 
rate of postage, is prohibitive in many cases. If a package weighs four 


pounds, one ounce, the carrier can deliver it for five cents on his own 
responsibility. If, however, it weighs just four pounds he cannot 
deliver it unless it is stamped, and sixty-four cents’ worth of stamps are 
required to carry it. If only a pound of coffee or flour or seed is 
wanted it is, of course, out of the question to pay sixteen cents for 
delivery. 

A rate of three cents a pound or any fraction below for packages of 
merchandise or books not exceeding four pounds is recommended by 
Mr. De Graw. He would limit this rate to packages deposited at the 
local post-office for delivery to boxes of patrons on adjacent routes. 
He recommends a special stamp for this class of matter, and it now 
remains for Congress to establish the new rate. 

This would mean that the 14,250,000 people, or 3,375,000 families, 
now scattered along the routes of the rural free delivery would have 
better and quicker shopping facilities. Many of these people have no 
horse to drive into town, and many others having teams cannot spare 
them more than two or three days of the week. 

By New Year’s Day 37,516 rural free-delivery routes will have been 
established in the country, according to Mr. De Graw’s estimate. 
Yet the service has been in existence only ten years, and beyond the 
experimental stage seven years. For every route in operation seven 
years ago there are one hundred routes today, ramifying every State. 
Petitions for new routes are coming in at the rate of two hundred and 
seventy-four a month. Uncle Sam will pay out twenty-eight million 
dollars in salaries to rural carriers during 1907. The acts organizing 
and extending this service have been of more direct benefit to the 
farmers of the whole country than any other legislation ever enacted 
by Congress. About eight hundred million newspapers will be deliv- 
ered by the rural carriers in 1907. There are women carriers in thirty- 
six States and one Territory, Iowa alone having thirty-four and 
Illinois twenty-eight. 


Improving the Turkey Crop 


HE crossing of the wild turkey with the domestic species is recom- 
mended by Professor H. J. Wheeler, Director of Uncle Sam’s 
agricultural experiment station in Rhode Island, the great turkey 
State. Just as the blood of that wild horse called the zebra is found to 
improve that of the domestic horse and make the latter both stronger 
and healthier, this crossing of the two turkey species is found by experi- 
ment to result in a breed which resists the “ black-head disease” so 
fatal to these birds; to increase egg-laying capacity; and to produce a 
bird better suited to the holiday market. 

For their New Year dinners a century ago our New England an- 
cestors bought wild turkeys for six cents apiece. A big wild turkey 
today would not long go begging at five dollars—such has been the 
havoc of a century wrought by the pot-hunter. The species has been 
exterminated throughout the greater part of its former range, and the 
Biological Survey estimates that unless radical measures are taken it 
will be extinct in a few years. Large flocks fed about the houses of 
Massachusetts in Colonial days, but today the species is totally extinct 
in New England. Their wholesale slaughter is still being effected by 
so-called sportsmen, who go out ostensibly to shoot squirrels but who 
really pot wild turkeys on the roost. Another practice is to lie in 
ambush and lure the game by imitating the call-note of the hen. The 
health of the wild turkey is due in part to an interesting knowledge of 
medicine alleged by the great Audubon to be possessed by the mothers. 
The chicks, like those of the domestic turkey, are very delicate and 
especially sensitive to wet weather. But the wild mothers in wet sea- 
sons feed their young on the buds of a spice bush which acts upon them 
much as quinine acts upon the human species. 


Breeding a National Horse 


HE first crop of colts of Uncle Sam’s new national breed of carriage- 
horses has appeared at his Colorado experiment station. To 
relieve the shortage in our supply of horses, caused by the vast increase 
of exports to Canada, the West Indies and the Old World, the Bureau 
of Animal Industries lately set about to develop a new breed of 
carriage-horse on an American foundation and thus make light-horse 
breeding less of a lottery than it is at present. Life, spirit and energy, 
with moderate speed, are the prime prerequisites sought. Trotting 
stock was selected. 

What the thoroughbred horse is to the Englishman, the trotting- 
horse is to America. Each breed is the national horse of its 
respective country. From the trotter stock our light market horses 
can be best supplied, according to the Bureau’s veterinarians. Its 
only faults, they say, have been due to breeding it for speed rather 
than for soundness, beauty and style. Not enough stallions of this 
fine stock are saved each year and the blood is being lost. So the 
Government has stepped in to mould this blood into one breed and 
preserve the blood lines. 


Saving the Lobster 


OW that Uncle Sam has his new lobster hatchery at Boothbay 
Harbor, Maine, in full operation there is hope that the next gener- 
ation, like that preceding us, may eat their fill of the delicious crusta- 
cean without the depressing afterthought that they have been held up 
and mercilessly robbed. 

The Maine crop’s falling off one-half and the price of lobsters 
rising sixty per cent. in ten years lately set Congress to thinking. The 
scarcity has been due to the lobster-potters’ disregard of the laws 
forbidding the placing on the market of egg-bearing females and 
of taking lobsters less than nine inches long. 

Now the launches of the new hatchery are plying among the potters 
and buying all egg-bearing females caught in the pots. They are pay- 
ing for these the market price for legal lobsters, and the potters are 
glad to be relieved of the temptation of dishonestly selling them. The 
female lobster cements her eggs fast to the little paddles under her 
body. The potters used to strip these off with their woolen mittens 
and let them go to. waste. But the Government launches now carry 
the egg-bearing mothers alive to the hatchery, where a row of men take 
them up, one by one, hold them head down in vessels designed for the 
purpose, and with dull knives strip off about fourteen thousand eggs 
from each. The lobsters having been returned to the sea, the millions 
of eggs are fed to tier after tier of hatching-jars through which runs 
a constant circulation of sea-water. As fast as the young hatch out, the 
water carries them into separate jars filled with food to abate their 
voracious appetites and prevent cannibalism. From the jars they are 
transferred to an artificial salt pond, where they are fed and protected 
from their natural enemies .until six weeks old, when they are returned 
to the sea. Here, at this age, they instinctively fortify themselves in 
the sand and are safe against their foes until mature. 








Dephlogisticated Air 
or OXYGEN | 


was discovered by Dr. Priestley in 1774, 
but only within the last few years has 
the development in chemical science 
rendered it possible to make practical 
application of this wonderful agent. 
Oxygen is essential to human life and 
destructive to bacterial life. It isna- ]} 
ture’s purifier and the most powerful 
and least harmful of all antiseptics. }| 
That is why 





The Oxygen Tooth Powder || 


Is so valuable for cleansing and 
preserving the teeth 


Calox possesses the wonderful prop- i 
erty of generating, in contact with 
moisture, active oxygen, and it is the 
active oxygen which imparts the most 
refreshing sense of cleanliness and 
feeling of fresh vitality when used in 
the mouth. The oxygen of the air 
| sustains life in the body — The oxygen 
of Calox will sustain the life in your 
teeth.— Use it. 





THE BUFFALO MEDICAL 
JOURNAL says: CALOX isthe 
greatest mouth purifier that has 
ever been offered to the people. 








A sample sufficient for several days’ trial 
and booklet on “Care of the Teeth” sent 
free to every applicant 
Of all druggists or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents 


LA Hetane & Robbins, Dept. C, 93 FultonSt., meted) 


“IMPERIAL 
S Rugs 








































SENSIBLE RUGS 


Do your rugs slip and slide around on 
the floor? Do you have to tack them down 
to prevent this? Do they wear threadbare 
at the seams long before the middle of the 
breadths show signs of wear? 

If you have these difficulties your rugs 
are not “Imperial” Smyrnas, The 
**Imperial”’ lies flat on the floor; there- 
fore one does not have to tack it down. 
“Imperials’’ do not wear threadbare at 
the seams because they have no seams. 
In this respect they resemble the finest 
imported rugs. 

“Imperials” are made in 26 different 
sizes, from 18 x 36 inches to 12 x 18 feet. 
Beautiful Oriental designs predominate, 
but there is a substantial representation of 
two-tone effects and delft colors. 


None genuine without the letters I. S. R. 
woven into the selvage. Write for book- 
let “Art and Utility.” 


W. & J. Sloane, 880 Broadway 
New York City 


Table Refinement 


To yA 
insure f 
a quiet 
table 
service {- 


aie 
Knitted 
Table 
Padding. 


Saves table linen and 
china. Easy to wash. % 
Inquire of First-Class 

Dry Goods Houses. 


The Knitted Padding Co., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 
Seals f C ll — States —West Point — 
OF VOMEES Naval Acad., &c. 
Correct Designs —Enameled & Gold Plated Catch 
Pins, % in. $1.00 — Ladies’ Hat Pins & Scarf Pins, 
$1.00. On Leather Fobs $1.50—Silk Fobs with 
Pendant $2.50. On Belt Buckles $3.00 — Cuff But- 
tons §2.00 pr. College Club & Society Jewelry, &c. 
Sentby Registered mail on receiptofprice. JOHN 
FRICK, Jeweler & Medalist, 8 Liberty Place 
(Opp. Gorham Silver Company), New York City. 
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And This is at the Nation’s Capital! 


Presented in the “Beautiful America” Series 


By J. Horace McFarland, President of the American Civic Associatior 





Notice the Character of 
This Billboard, Advertising 
aa Sensational Play 








Looking from Maryland Avenue and First Street Toward the Main Entrance to the Capitol Grounds. In Full View of All Visilors 


ASHINGTON, the capital city of the world’s greatest nation, 
is a city set apart. Other American cities are governed by 
their own citizens, but Washington is controlled directly by the 

United States Government. Thus every citizen of the United States 

except the three hundred and twenty thousand permanent residents of 
Washington and the District of Columbia, who have neither votes nor 
representation !—has, through his Congressman, a responsible share 
in the National capital. Other capital cities—London, Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna—are controlled by a centralized government, or in a measure 


If places of great historical interest—such as the home of the man 
who wrote “The Star-Spangled Banner” —which are shown as such, 
are desecrated with advertising signs or by undignified surroundings, 
the whole nation is shamed. If the noble entrance to a great National 
cemetery —the place of devotional pilgrimage—is made inharmonious 
by an ugly trolley shed, as at Arlington, the whole people are injured. 

As Washington is controlled by all the people of America (except 
her own residents) her deficiencies are chargeable to all of voting 
America. If the unpleasant conditions regretfully shown on this page 
are to be remedied the people must so 
direct. You do not like the entrance to 
the Capitol grounds flanked by sensa- 





tional billboards, placed there because 
they are in view from that entrance ? 
You must insist that your property, the 
great Capitol and its inclosure, be not 
thus disgracefully used to private advan- 
tage by contiguous property owners. 

You pay only half the cost of running 
this great show city, but you spend all 
the money, through your Representatives. 

You—we—are surely rich enough to 
have completely and promptly carried out 
the great L’Enfant plan, thus making 
Washington the most beautiful city in the 
world. You can insist that Washington 
shall become a worthy model for all 
American cities, and you can see to it, 
through your Representatives, that you— 
the whole nation—pay a fair proportion 
of the cost. You will not work the in- 
justice of making a population, including 
over a hundred thousand negroes, stand 
half the price of making the city worthy 
of a wealthy nation! 

Do not blame the tax-paving, non- 
voting citizens of Washington, nor the ad- 
mirable governing Commission appointed 
by the President, for any deficiencies in 








In Washington (Georgetown) is Still Shown “The Key Mansion,” the Home of Francis Scott Key at 


the Time He Wrote “ The Star-Spangled Banner.” 


by their own citizens, but Washington is governed, under appoint- 
ments made by the President, entirely by the Congress. 

The citizens of Washington have not the least voice in the expendi- 
ture of the five millions or more of tax money they yearly pay. The 
Congress provides half the yearly budget; it pays no taxes on its vast 
property, but sets the whole pace and controls all e xpe snditure. 

The appearance of a great capital city, representing a great nation, 
must undoubtedly be considered as a whole. 
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This i is What Our Young 
People See When they 
Visit the Capitol 


our capital city. The Congress of the 
United States is the city council of 
Washington, and every particle of legisla- 
tion required, every dollar of money used, 
must be voted by the Congress. On 
“District Day,’ when the affairs of 
Washington are discussed, empty chairs 


Is America Poor Enough to Permit This Historical must often be counted to make up a 
Landmark to be Thus Overwhelmed with Glaring Signs? 


quorum. Sometimes a small-minded 
Congressman, who does not grasp the full 
needs of the nation’s capital city, can and does “hold up” legislation 
of vital importance. The people of Washington have no remedy; 
they pay, but they do not vote, and their protests are futile. 

It is the individual voters of America who control the Congress. 
Voter, and voter’s wife, tell your Congressman that you believe in a 
billboardless, wholly beautiful Washington, with its historical places 
properly protected. Insist that the original plan devised by Washing- 
ton and L’Enfant be adhered to and completed. It is your city! 





On First Street, Directly Facing the Capitol, with the Garfield Monument in the Distance and Looking Directiy Toward the Capitol Grounds 
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Gracious 


Hospitality 


Here and 


there is one 
who risesabove 
those about her 
as a gracious 


hostess. 


Her after- 
noons are al- 
ways enjoyable 
—her evenings 
brilliant—her 
dinners never to 


be forgotten. 


NABISCO 


SUGAR 
WAFERS 


are aids to gra- 
cious hospital- 
ity—a touch of 
brightness — 
something dif- 
ferent, some- 
thing fascinat- 
ing. Nabisco 
is always ready 
to lend its 
charm as a des- 
sert confection 
or asa light re- 
freshment with 


ice or sherbet. 


In ten and 
twenty-five 


cent tins. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


N THE old-fashioned village days, which I re- 
member with such fondness in spite of the many 
privations we endured, it was the custom of the 

careful housewife to purchase a bolt of muslin on 
the first of January. We lived in an atmosphere of 
fairly morbid economy, and it was in keeping with 
our daily habits of plainness and sticking close to 
bare necessities that this muslin should be un- 
bleached. I believe if Mother had known how I hated the unbleached 
muslin, and how it seemed fairly to shrivel my soul to wear it, she 
would have invested the additional ‘three cents and a half a yard, 
taken the awful risk of its not wearing so well, and bought the snowy 
bolt of bleached muslin, which in my eyes looked so genteel Beside the 
yellow stuff which must always be shrunk before cutting things out. 

“ We made sheets for every-day wear from this unbleached cotton, 
whipping the selvedge edges together by hand, so that when the middle 
showed signs of wearing a little we could rip out the seam, turn the 
other edges together and so prolong the life of the sheet for several years. 
Whipping sheets was one of the tasks selected for me, and no doubt it 
was good for me to sit with the coarse cloth pinned to my knee, my 
needle threaded with forty thread, whipping — whipping — whipping! 

Our family had seen the time when all their sheets were linen, and, 

indeed, we had some homespun ones that Great-grandmother had 
woven, but they were laid carefully away with certain articles which were 
never used, and which held a sacred value in the eyes of the young. 


oot 


Along with the Unbleached Muslin came a pile of checked gingham 
to make sleeve aprons out of, and here again the iron sank into my 
artistic soul. To go to school in a factory-flannel dress, gingham apron 
with long sleeves, waterproof sacque, red woolen hood and copper-toed 
shoes, was indeed a sad fate for a child who naturally loved fine fabrics 
and dainty laces. Our yarn stockings were red or gray, though Mother 
used to “rib” them prettily sometimes, and really we had some blue 
and brown ones that did not look at all bad. But by the first of the 
year our attention was turned to the spring outfits, and the knitting con- 
sisted of white cotton, plain for every day, “clocked” for Sunday. 
These clocked stockings were beautiful specimens of knitting, and 
really they looked very pretty with the little strapped slippers we wore 
on summer Sabbaths. 

In spite of our dislike for the unbleached muslin, there was some- 
thing inspiring about the work and planning for a new year, and the 
sight of garments in various stages piled on the cutting-table and 
littered about the old sewing-machine which nobody but Aunt could 
manipulate. This old machine was one of the earliest makes, and it 
was subject to fits—like a balky horse—and at such times Grand- 
mother, if she happened to be visiting us, would remark that fingers 
were made before machines, and she hadn’t much opinion of the latter, 
anyway. Then she would take up a seam and make her needle fairly 
fly, backstitching carefully now and again, and laying a “fell” which 
even on the unbleached cotton looked dainty. 


ox 


Mother May Have Suffered More Than I Did over the coarse 
material of our clothing, but she never betrayed it, insisting that whole- 
ness and cleanliness were the important requisites in any garment; but 
once in a while she stole the time from other duties, and from the 
books she loved so well, to work some scallops in buttonhole stitch 
around our little garments, or finish them with a narrow tatting edge 
which she wove with the needle and fastened to the garment as she 
wentalong. This little garnishing gave grace to our attire, and though 
it never quite healed my envy of the ‘Hamburg edge” and lace that 
flounced the snowy petticoats of little girls I knew, still it did help 
somewhat and gave to my narrow feminine soul some sense of 
finery. Even our white frocks, which were made perennial by the 
letting out of a tuck or two each season, could never have any lace 
on them, and were trimmed around the neck and wrists with little 
ruffles which Mother “crimped” on a knife. These were very 
dainty frocks made of “jaconet,” and beautifully elaborated with 
little hand-made tucks; but I felt the plainness of them beside the 
furbelowed gowns of some of my playmates. And as for a sash! 
What do you think of a corn-colored ribbon, neatly washed and 
ironed, and barely long enough to tie in a bow at the back, when 
one is dying by inches for a wide pink, or perhaps blue, silk sash 
with fringe on the ends? 


ox 


I was Destined Never to Have Anything New because I was the 
middle one in a trio of girls. The new garments were always pur- 
chased for the eldest, and once in a while my little sister came in for a 
really new frock, there being nothing to descend to her by ordinary 
generation; but I must invariably have the made-over garments which 
Sister had outgrown. Even when Mother and Aunt attempted some 
daring feat of mantua-making—utilizing scraps of old, old frocks of 
their own and combining them with fearful and wonderful skill, piecing 
a breadth on the stripe so it wouldn’t show at all, or cunningly con- 
cealing the bias seam in the straight flounce in the back where the 
fullness of the skirt might (but never did) hide it, and putting in all the 
material, making the garment as large as they could—some way it 
always just missed the other girls ; being too small for one and too large 
for the other it hit poor me. But I was used to it and carried it off 
fairly well, though I did get so tired of watching to see that the “sham” 
foundation under the overskirt didn’t show and of keeping my face to 
thé foe and backing out of rooms on account of that bias seam! 

Mother and Aunt were also clever at coloring things, and the dye- 
pot figured prominently in our lives. A genteel purple or magenta 
often developed from what had been drab or salmon—and occasionally 
a scarlet hood or scarf came out of the cochineal pot. Aunt was espe- 
cially good on orange, and there wasan orange merino sacque — worked 
around in black buttonhole stitch, with a black dot in the centre of each 
scallop—which always made its appearance the first cool Sunday in 
autumn to be donned by some rebellious child, who strenuously ob- 
jected to wearing “the yellow sacque”’ to meeting. Later there was a 
red cape which caused like dissensions. We were long on capes, for it 
seemed a pity to cut up good material into sleeves, so soon to be out- 
grown. I shouldn’t have minded the red cape if it had had a hood, 
but, of course, there wasn’t enough goods to make a hood. 


ox 


| Think There was a Charming Quality in the Home Life of 
those old days which is missing in the greater plenty of today. The 
bareness of our external life roused us to the importance of inner 
graces. It is but a spiritless thing, this of going into a store and pur- 
chasing garments ready-made, compared with the excitement and the 
sense of creation that go with the making them. Going from shop 
to shop in the hope of matching a sample of silk or wool is dull com- 
pared with dipping and redipping in the dye-pot and the artistic enthu- 
siasm of getting the shade just right. Everybody on the place was 
interested and absorbed in the experiments and undertakings of the 


home manufactory, and there was little time for ennui or for vain 
repinings. : 


I Find in the Perfection of Modern Houses and new methods of 
housekeeping an air that distresses me. All of the rooms are in order, 
things move with clockwork regularity, the water runs if you touch the 
faucet, the maid whisks your room into order while you eat breakfast. A 
silence rests upon the family—they are waiting—what for? Why, for 
some call from outside to interest or excite them. They are dependent 
upon outside influences. And their brains are very tired. Things once 
so difficult to get have been so easy for them. Books are no rarity. 
Everything comes easily and consequently loses its value. Besides, 
there are not enough people around. The small family are stranded 
on the desolate isle of plenty, smothered in ease and with idleness. 

If I were rich I should try to forget about it, discharge the 
servants and do the work myself—send off the seamstress and get back 
to the joy of cutting and planning, and fitting little garments to the 
warm, wriggling little bodies of my children. I should feel the delight 
of new crash and table linen, and though I should never whip un- 
bleached cotton sheets—there is always a limit—I should never have a 
household article that hadn’t some stitches of my own set init. It was 
a rule among old-fashioned village housekeepers that all sheets, table- 
napkins and tea-towels be hemmed by hand. This was the final test of 
gentility. If you hemmed your sheets and napkins on the machine 
there was something wrong with you. I have grown out of this a little 
and believe in doing things the easy way sometimes, but a curse has 
fallen upon our people through woman’s passion for finding the easy 
way. ‘The easy way never yet developed character, and we have a 
race of lazy women as a result of this ease; it is the complete reaction 
from the overwork which killed so many women in the early settle- 
ment of the country. By-and-by the pendulum will swing the other 
way and women will take up home work with pride and pleasure. 

Home can never be quite right unless the soul of it is a woman with 
all a woman’s passion for the things which first made home. And it 
is really a great misfortune to a family if that woman can buy every- 
thing she wants, and need not economize or plan. She will soon be- 
come a listless creature or a person with wild ambitions to excel in 
mere magnificence—a sybarite tired of each new jewel as fast as it 
comes, yet with an unquenchable appetite for possession. 

I hate to see the American woman in this attitude, and if you ask 
me whether I should work if I didn’t have to, I reply yes—I should 
never deny myself the luxury of doing work with my own hands, no 
matter how my possession of money seemed to demand it. 
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Do You Remember in Your Childhood Days the passionate hap- 
piness of building a play-house? The delight of fashioning things 
from the scanty bits of material which could be spared from the 
careful economy of real housekeeping? How opulent our play-parlor 
looked with its bit of tattered “store carpet,” its couch made of a 
box and covered with a piece of “coverlet” dating from remote 
antiquity! Our kitchen was a qnarvel of ingenuity, from the box 
cupboard with its bits of cracked and chipped pottery to the stove 
made from brickbats and daubed with clay, its pipe made of a tall, 
half-gallon tin can. Sometimes this stove would actually “draw,” 
and then the oven would bake a real pie made of green grapes, apples 
or elderberries. 

Once in a while some child would come who could not lend herself 
to the illusion of the play-house. She would turn up her nose at our 
parlor, refuse to eat our play pies, and cry if a bit of smoke from our tin- 
can flue got in her eyes. And when, for her sake, we gave up playing 
and asked her to suggest something more to her taste, she never had 
anything to offer. She merely liked to sit around, and be bored or 
perhaps talk about things that Mother did not allow us to discuss. 

The woman who persistently turns away from home and house- 
work reminds me of this poor child, as does the rich woman who is 
fairly barred from the simple delights of life. Anybody can encourage 
the “ what’s-the-use-of-living?” attitude, just as anybody who will 
may be unhappy, and exactly as any child can say, “ What’s the use of 
playing?” But it is a spoilt child, a child perverted from the natural 
ways of childhood, who asks this distressing question, and the women 
who, through money or the pernicious teaching of recent years, have 
turned away from the pleasing details of simple home life are spoiled 
women for whom the precious salt of simple living has lost its savor. 


or 


A Friend of Mine from the City was Visiting Me the other day, and 
in the course of our gossip I inquired after a city woman we both knew. 
A cloud passed over my friend’s face at the mention of her name. 

“What is the matter with Mrs. Blank ?” I asked. 

“Oh,” replied my friend, “they have such a lot of money and it has 
spoiled her. Not that she is uppish and has forgotten her old friends 
or anything of that sort; but she has simply acquired a passion for 
spending money—she lives in a trance of magnificence, buying cos- 
tumes for herself and her children and furnishing her house like a 
palace. When I compare her with what she used to be—so sweet and 
natural and cheerful and gay over little economies and makeshifts, 
everything she does now seems so dreadfully cheap.” 

In thinking it over later it suddenly dawned upon me that our old 
village days of plain living were very far from cheap. And it came 
to me with divine insistence that the unpretentious cannot be 
cheap. Can you realize this, little house-mother, with your new bolt 
of muslin to sew on and your new year of planning and execution 
before you? 

I am not speaking from the sen‘imental standpoint of the woman 
who has never tried it. There isn’t a feature in the day’s work that I 
do not know, from scrubbing the chicken-coops to icing the Saturday’s 
cake. I have been over every step of it year in and year out, and I am 
convinced that there is nothing in the rich woman’s life to take the 
place of the vital interests of housework and family sewing. 

Neither do I think that modern children in elegant and modish 
attire have so good a chance for the development of fine qualities as I 
had in the pieced-up frock and the red cape with no hood. The essen- 
tial element of the creative is missing from their lives. The world is 
ready for them; no need to construct one from dreams and longings. 


at 


In Our Quiet Country Homes some echo of the world of money 
occasionally disturbs us. We realize that we cannot travel nor stay in 
first-class hotels, nor see things in the luxurious way of modern customs. 
For a moment this thought galls us until we remember that our inher- 
itance of poverty is God’s richest dower to the souls He thinks worth 
saving. Sometimes I worry over the idea that if I had just a little more 
money I might have time to be a better woman, but immediately 
comes the reflection that I also might have time to be a worse one, and 
I am consoled. Besides, I am convinced that the true religion of 
living never goes out of its way to look for the duty, but simply per- 
forms the work nearest at hand, never evading it or hiring it done so 
long as the day holds hours enough for its accomplishment. In my 
mind religion lies in the seam, the washboard, the stove, the broom, 
the plow—everything that represents a necessary adjunct to life. 
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Artloom Curtains 





HESE ultra-artistic curtains — fifty 
inches wide by three yards long —are 
splendid examples of Empire and Gar- 
land designs on solid tones. The throw- 
over is of heavily knotted fringe with 
fluffy tassels. Choice of the fol- 
lowing colors: Hunter’s Green, 
Rose, Red, Nile, Wine and Brown, 
and Empire Green. Per Pair, 
This and productions of a kindred nature in couch 
covers, table covers and all kinds of tapestries 
have earned for Artloom the Gold Medal of 
Highest Award at the St. Louis Exposition. 
Artloom tapestries represent the artistic 
wealth of the present and past periods 
brought to you at a lesser cost than ordi- 
nary piece goods which, of course, could 
never have the same artistic effect. 
Artloom Tapestries are manufactured by 
the largest mill in the world devoted ex- 
clusively to Art Tapestries, and are unex- 
celled for quality of material or originality 
and richness of design. 
Your best dealer has — or should have— a 
full line of Artloom ‘Tapestries to show 


you, and do not fail to write to-day for our 
free illustrated booklet '‘H” and price-list. 


Philadelphia Tapestry Mills, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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An Honor to the Guests 


It makes ordinary servings into “ occasions.” 
Right from the home of Southern hospitality. 
The prized recipe of generations of good 
cooks, but its chief charm is its thoroughly 
distinct flavor and appetizing power. Noother 
relish tastes like it, because it is unique in 
ingredients and preparation. 


’ “a ° 
Alvord’s Old Virginia Corn Relish 
Has grown into great popularity under the scrupulous 
care of Mrs. E. I. Alvord. 

For Roasts, Fish, Game, Salads, Sandwiches, Soups, 
Oysters, it is beyond description in its piquant 
flavor, and it’s the charm of Chafing-Dish doceds. 

It gives appetite and zest to any repast. Serve with 
hot or cold dishes. The hase of this unique Relish is 
the famous “* Ye Country Gentleman " Sugar Corn, grown 
on the company’s vast farms at Onarga, Ilinois, where 
successive planting brings the corn to perfection for each 
day's preserving with every ear at the climax of luscious- 
ness. If you have eaten “ Ye Country Gentleman" 
Corn, no other word is needed concerning the excellence 
of its other ingredients — the very choicest. And then — 
the blending that gives it “ That Indescribable 
Flavor!” You will never forget the taste of Alvord’s 
Old Virginia Corn Relish. It becomes a permanent 
part of the serving in the homes of those who appreciate 
its rare quality and piquancy. Served by the finest hotels, 
sold by best dealers. Have you had it on your table? 


Valuable Recipe Book Sent Free 
“ The History of a Famous Recipe” tells 
how this incomparable Relish originated, 
when generous Southern hospitality kept 
open house. Contains many novel and 
valuable recipes together with suggestions 
for serving the relish. We will mail the 
bookleton request without charge, and give 
you the name ofa dealer in your city who 
sells Alvord’s Old Virginia Corn Relish. 
THE IROQUOIS CANNING COMPANY 
Largest Canners of High-Grade 
Corn in the World 
Onarga, Illinois 
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What Would You Do? 


A Page of Girls’ Questions: By Alice Preston 


Drawings by F. T. Richards 


AM glad to answer, personally, 
every letter sent me, but I want 
to select a few letters this 
month out of my mail and 
discuss them with you right 
here on this page of ours: letters 
which set forth questions that 
it will benefit us all to talk over 
because they involve some of 
the ideals of girlhood. 

For instance, here is one of the letters I received: 

** Dear Alice Preston : 

**Will you help me—and will you tell me what is right? I am so bewil- 
dered—so eosetned I do not see why this experience should have been 
given me. I love a man—and have almost unconsciously won his love— 
who is engaged to another woman. I did not know at first that he was 
engaged. I am a French girl, with a warm, impulsive nature, and my 
whole life seems to have centred in this thing. Yet I love honor, too, and I 
would not doanother aninjury. WhatamI todo? Won’t you help me?” 








What is the right thing in a case of this kind? I think the answer 
is simple—truth, and nothing else. The man and the girl cannot 
sacrifice themselves and their own desires, for the sake of the first girl, 
without sacrificing each other. I believe the only thing for them to do 
is to assume that the first girl is fine enough not only to bear to know 
the truth but also to prefer to know it. When each of the three 
concerned has dealt bravely and honestly with the situation the 
question will settle itself, if with some suffering to all, yet with far less 
suffering certainly than if deception and unfrankness were used. 

In any such situation, in any question of honor, put the question 
directly to yourself. If you stood in the place of this first girl how 
would you like to be treated? Would you prefer that the man you 
cared for should deceive you, and keep the truth from you; or would 


you rather have him frank and honest and straightforward with you ? 


Two Girls Who are Puzzled 


ERE is another letter that came to me—from a college girl 
this time: 

‘*Jack needs me now, and my mother and father are willing to have me 
marry, but I cannot bear to give up my college life. Indeed that scems to 
be the whole question. I have always meant to write and to 
make a name for myself in the world. If I marry and settle 


has come into her life she may be putting aside a very beautiful and 
real thing for the sake of a romantic and unreal thing; she may be 
putting aside a very real blessing, and very real love for a love that 
has perhaps never been tested by any of the big things of life. To 
sit up in one’s own room and think about love, to read love-poetry 
and dream about love, is, after all, a very shadowy sort of thing. 
And to drop or sacrifice any of the blessed realities of life for this sort 
oi thing is a great deal like that old story of the dog and the bone— 
the dog who for the sake of the shadow he saw in the water dropped 
the reality and lost both. 

A real and a lasting love is that which blossoms in good deeds and 
noble, unselfish living; which does not shrink from the utmost self- 
sacrifice, and runs upon countless errands of mercy and gentleness 
and kindness; it is a love that is never weary in well-doing; that is 
not content to dream of nobleness and devotion, but must make all its 
dreams true, and fulfill little by little all its ideals. It is the love that 
lives and rejoices in the happiness and the goodness of its object, and 
would and does gladly sacrifice itself at all times to further that happi- 
ness and that goodness. If this is the love that you have for any one, 
then certainly you could not bring yourself to marry any one whom 
you did not love in this way. 


From a Western Girl Who Teaches School 


RECEIVED this letter from a bright girl who lives in one of 
the far Western States: 
‘**Dear Alice Preston : 

**Will you listen to my perplexities? I teach in a little rural school out 
here in the West. For years I have had to support my mother and my little 
sister. I never went to college—but that has always been my deapent 
ambition. I still cling to it. I want to know more and learn more. Ido 
not want to grow old here in my narrow, limited, grinding life, like a horse 
that goes blind in a treadmill. Is it selfish of me to want to go to college, 
and to lay aside a little of my earnings each year to thatend? Or would 
it be nobler of me to let this ambition go, and give up everything to those 
who are dependent on me?” 

This question is one that comes to me very often, indeed, in one 
form or another—the question whether the highest duty is to one’s 
self or toothers. You girls are continually asking me about it. 

Of course the case is often altered by particular circumstances, 
but, generally speaking, I believe that by developing our own natures 
in their happiest and highest 
ambitions we are generally 





down I suppose I shall be just like other girls. Could a home 
of one’s own and babies ever make up toa girl for the higher 
education—for the world’s work—and the approval of one’s 
fellow-men? It seems to me I must keep on with my 
education.”’ 


Now, I think this girl does not need more of what she 
calls the “higher education,’’ but that she needs to learn 
more of the great, earnest realities of life. She needs to 
learn more of what the words “home” and “babies” may 
mean when set in relation to the life of a fine, earnest girl. 
As to the world’s work, certainly there could be no more 
beautiful world’s work for a woman than that of better- 
ing and ennobling the world by one more ideal home 








an best able to serve others. 
It is my firm belief that no 
noble desire for a broader life 
springs from selfish and 
ignoble hearts. It is usually 
given us by some Higher 
Power. 

e Here is another very 





general and therefore very 
human question: 

‘*T am positively starved for 
love. Howshall I getit? My 
parents are undemonstrative 





—and giving to the world children who, by her con- 
stant care and ideals, shall in time better the world in 
which they live, and win the love and approval of their fellow-men 
Another girl writes: 
‘*How can I place my writings before the public, and how can I make 
the world appreciate what I write? Iam sure I have talent, but I do not 
know how to go about things. What is the best way to learn to write?” 


As to how to learn to write I should say read the best books, and 
practice a great deal, but most of all learn to live. There is no school 
like life itself; learn its lessons. I have an old friend, quite a promi- 
nent literary woman, who once said to me: “Ah, my dear, I believe 
I learned to write properly by washing dishes cheerfully and minding 
the baby without a frown.’’ Look upon all experiences and opportu- 
nities and joys and sorrows of your own and of others as things 
which by deepening your sympathies and your understanding are 
teaching you to write. 

All writing is a kind of confession. We cannot write more or other 
than we ourselves know. If we write poorly it means our lives are 
meagre; if we write nobly it means our lives are rich and full. 


A Question of Love 


HIS girl writes a perplexed letter. One man loves her devotedly, 
but she does not wholly love him. There is another man whom she 
loves with her whole heart, but who does not love her in the same way. 
**You see,’”’ she 
adds, ‘‘I dread so 
going on to the 
end of my days 
in a humdrum 
way, earning my 
living and getting 
old. Ought I— 
do rp think it 
would be right for 
me to marry the 
one who cares for 
me so much, 
when I cannot 
forget the other 
one for whom I 
care? What 
would you do, Alice Preston? Do you think an honorable girl would do 
such a thing?” 

Frankly, I do not believe an honorable girl would. I do not believe 
a girl of high ideals ever enters into marriage lightly, or as a matter 
of convenience. Marriage is the sphere in which a woman may find 
her highest and noblest usefulness and happiness, but it is also a 
sacrament. To enter into it to get rid of earning a living seems to 
me to miss all its noblest beauty and meaning. You may meet with 
hardship and tiredness and discouragement in earning a living, but 
these will be nothing, I am sure, compared to the heartsick discourage- 
ment that is apt to come to a girl of any fineness who finds herself 
married to a man she does not wholly love. 

There is another side to this question that I do not overlook. My 
Aunt Matilda sometimes tells me that she believes I would like to travel 
around the world not so much for the sake of traveling as for the satisfac- 
tion of making sure I had seen it from all sides. Well, the other side 
of this question is just this: that many girls—even those who are 
pretty level-headed in other matters—are often romantic and “flighty ”’ 
about love. I believe many girls think they are very deep in love 
when they are only very deep in sentiment. If the love of this partic- 
ular girl is only a dreamy, romantic thing, built up largely of imagin- 
ings and morbid broodings (mind you, I am not saying that it is; I 
am merely saying “if it is”), then in refusing this second love that 














and I would quite as soon 

fling my arms around an oak 
tree as around either of them. My brothers are gruff and never have a kind 
word for me. I think by-and-by I shall be just as cold as they.” 

We all want love in one form or another, and if we want it earnestly 
enough we can win it under almost any conditions. The reserved 
father and mother and brothers might, I have no doubt, be won to 
accept a great deal of love, and to give some as well. Then, too, 
this girl speaks as though there were no other people in the world 
from whom to win love. Yet she, like every other girl, could have 
a little world all her own, full of responsive love, if she chose to. 
Only think of all the little children in the world who are ready and 
eager to lavish love on any one who is worthy it! Only think of all the 
people, young and middle-aged and old, who by kind words and hap- 
piness and gentleness and sympathy could be won to love us! 


The Puzzling Question of Age 


HEN comes the puzzling question of age. A girl fifteen years 
old writes: 

**T don’t suppose you can possibly take an interest in just a schoolgirl 
like myself. I suppose you will think I am awfully young, yet I read your 
articles with the greatest pleasure.” 

Another girl writes: 

‘*You see I am way past girlhood. I am twenty-four.” 

And still another writes: 

‘**T don’t believe I ought to write you because I am one of the fearfully 
old girls—thirty-six and married.” 

Dear young girls, old girls, and middle-aged girls! You are all girls 
to me; and I love and I believe J understand the “awfully young” 
girl of fifteen and the “fearfully old” girl of thirty-six—and all those 
between. Some people at fifteen are far older than their years, and 
many who have reached thirty-six are far younger and fresher in their 
ideas of life than many whose years number much fewer. 

Now a word as to my own age! So many of you write and say: 
“Dear Alice Preston, won’t you please tell me how old you are! Are 
you a girl or middle-aged? I would give so much to know!” 

Well, so would I! But really I do not see how I can decide truth- 
fully how old I am when each of you has such a different idea of age. 
I am not “ middle-aged” and I am not sixteen. 


But I may tell you this much without belying anything. When the 


editors of THE JOURNAL first trusted me with these pages for girls they 
wished to publish something “for girls by a girl”; by some one who 
could see things from a girl’s standpoint, some one whose hand was 
still on all the puzzling questions, all the dear high ideals and 
And (I wonder if this does not suf- 
I love 
Those sent to 


ambitions and enthusiasms. 
ficiently answer your questions?) I am the one they chose. 
to receive your letters, and I love to answer them. 
me in care of THE 
Lapies’ Home Jour- 
NAL come to me direct 
and no one else sees 
them. If you care to 
trust me with your 
joys and perplexities I 
shall love to share 
them; and I can only 
promise you that in all 
cases I shall not mis- 
take your motives or 
ideals, but shall be— 
one who understands. 
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CHAPTER I. 
@.The Spaniards found 


chocolate in common use 
among the Mexicans at 
the time of the invasion 
under Cortez, in 1519, and 
it was introduced into 
Spain immediately after. 


@_ The first intimation of 
its use in England appears 
in public pnnt 130 years 
later. The price was so 
high at that time that only 
the rich could afford to 
use it. 


@ It was first made in this 
country in 1765, and the 
plant then established in 
Dorchester, Mass., came 
into possession of the 
Baker family in 1780, and 
the business has been 
conducted under _ that. 
name ever since. 


@.The Baker Company 
uses more crude cocoa in 
the manufacture of its va- 
rious preparations than any 
other concern in the world. 


@_ For 126 years its prod- 
ucts have held the market 
with constantly increasing 
sales because it has always 
maintained the highest 
standard in the quality of 
its goods. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1907 


The Lady from Philadelphia 


Answers the Much-Vexed Question: How Shall We Spend Sunday? 


HAVE been searching the Bible to learn God’s thoughts 
about keeping the Sabbath, for it seems that we Ameri- 
cans are fast losing the blessing of the day. The Con- 
tinental observance begins, at least, by attendance at 
church. You young folks must not commence life with 
low standards. What are we going to do with this question ? 

“If thou turn away thy foot from the Sabbath, from doing thy 
pleasure on My holy day; and call the Sabbath a delight, the holy of 
the Lord, honorable; and shalt honor Him, not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine own words: 
then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord” (Isaiah lviii. 13, 14). 

Then follows the promise of rewards and honors here and hereafter. 
This seems to call for a radical change from the usual, every-day life— 
but it is, evidently, to be a delightful day. 

Let us settle it with ourselves at once and forever that God loves 
us and wants us to be happy, and He Who created us knows what will 
make us so. The day, then, is to be different from ordinary days, and 
we are to turn from our ideas of pleasure to try His. The result will be 
that we shall “call the Sabbath a delight.” He surely would not have 
us call it so if we did not think it. How shall we make it true ? 

I do not believe for a moment that God’s ideal is the Puritan 
Sunday—though He may approve such self-denial for His sake. I 
always sympathized with that poor child to whom Heaven had been 
pictured as a place “where Sabbaths never end,” and who asked if 
God would not let her go down to Hell and play a little while on 
Saturday afternoons! 





ms YTCHMAN, returning home after long absence, was shocked 
at the changes he found. ‘The people,” he said, “used to be 
reserved and solemn on the Sabbath, but now they look as happy on 
that day as on any other!” Such views are perversions such as were 
those that prevailed among the Jews of Christ’s day, arousing His 
vigorous protest by precept and example. Geikie says that rules were 
prescribed as to the kind of knots that might be tied on the Sabbath. 
Those which might be tied with one hand were permissible. It was 
forbidden to write two’ consecutive letters, except in road-dust, sand 
or anything in which the writing could not remain. To wear shoes 
with nails in them was unlawful, because it was carrying a burden. 

In an insincere age such excessive rules led to evasions. ‘To make 
it lawful to eat together on the Sabbath the Rabbis put a chain across 
the street and called the two opposite houses a single dwelling. 

Christians, too, have not been above “ chasing the devil around the 
stump.” I once saw in the London “Punch” a picture of a small boy 
going through excited antics with a pillow. One of two ladies sitting 
near by explained to the other: “ As he cannot have his ball on Sunday 
we let him kick the sofa-cushion for amusement.” 

Now Christ claimed to be “ Lord of the Sabbath day” —the supreme 
authority concerning it, and proclaimed “the Sabbath was made for 
man, not man for the Sabbath.”” In a sentence He cast off the fetters 
of slavish obedience to the letter of the law for His followers. 

It was made for man because he needed it—physically and spirit- 
ually. The Sabbath is the means to an end. God wants to tell us the 
secrets of eternal happiness, and, without doing violence to our wills, 
to win us to learn them. So He planned the opportunity. 


IRST, we must be rested enough in mind and body to be able to 

apprehend His messages. Sabbath means rest. The harness of 
life may be put off, and refreshment comes with change of thought. 

Then God must draw us away, too, from our usual occupations 
which are necessarily engrossing—even from our usual pleasures—to 
get us to listen to Him, as a child must be called from his play to learn 
to read. The child has no appreciation of the joys to which reading 
will introduce him nor of its importance in his future; but the parent 
has, and, though wishing to make it a pleasure, insists that he must 
learn. We are often not much wiser about our future interests. 

Strange as it may seem, we may rob ourselves. If we defraud the 
body of its rest at night we lose our buoyancy, then see things through 
blue spectacles, and finally fall ill. And God, besides giving us the 
nightly renewal of our vitality, has made both body and soul depend- 
ent upon a weekly rest and refreshment. We require to be wound up 
once a week like an eight-day clock. During the French Revolution 
they tried observing only every tenth day as a day of rest, but the 
beasts of burden died and the experiment was a failure. 

The law in the Fourth Commandment was never repealed, but, au- 
thorized by the disciples and their immediate followers, the first day 
of the week replaced the seventh-day Sabbath, and has been observed 
by nineteen centuries of Christians as the one-seventh of their time 
set aside in memory of the joyful event of our Lord’s resurrection. 


UNDAY is our holy day—not “ holiday.”” How shall we spend it ? 
Let us resolve, first of all, to make it a glad day, a happy day 

to ourselves and for those whose lives touch ours—and let me tell 
you that there is nothing gladder than the sense of being in right and 
loving relations with God and helping others toward that beatific con- 
dition. God does not want slave service, but free. How should we feel 
if those whom we love regarded all relations with us as ‘‘ duty-work.” 

The life and teachings of Christ are our “Commentary” on the 
Fourth Commandment, so let us see how our Lord spent the Sabbath. 
We find that He attended the synagogue “as His custom was.” 

“Are you going to church?” J once asked a man. 

“No, lam going for a walk. I prefer hearing ‘sermons in stones’ to 
hearing sticks preach.” 

If he listened for the sermons of the stones he doubtless was profited, 
but I could not help contrasting him with our physician who knelt by 
my side later in the church where an indubitable “stick” preached. 
This physician is a man of splendid intellect, of great breadth and 
sweetness of nature. I could not help overhearing his prayers, which 
were said in such reverence, such humility, as to suggest that the 
great loving Father was being spoken to by one of the least of those 
for whom He deigned to care. There was the perfect confidence of 
a child. He was apparently unconscious that he was not all alone 
in the august presence of his loving Maker. I confess to have 
listened—it was a lesson in prayer which his great soul would not 
have grudged to my little one, I felt sure. That was worship. 


ON’T go to church as an act of righteousness to be laid up to your 
credit as so much funded virtue, but to do God honor in His 
sight and in that of other people, really to worship, to be in His presence 
and to learn what you can. Pray the prayers. Let real worship and 
praise be offered by your heart in singing the hymns and chants— 
the words are often directly spoken to God, not about Him. If you 
do not mean what is said in them don’t say it. 

Habit is such a wonderful force. Once formed we need scarcely use 
any will-power. If you go to church irregularly you will ask yourself 
each Sunday whether you want to go or if there is not some reason 
why you need not. If you form the habit of going, as a matter of 
course, rain or shine, there will be no conflict. Turna deaf ear to ex- 
cuses calling themselves reasons. Test them by whether you think that 
God would admit them. ‘Could ye not watch with Me one hour ?” 


bp ETIMES the clergyman’s prayers or those of the church ritual 
do not seem just what we want to say. They ask for things that 
we ought to want but are not our needs of the moment. Never mind. 
Let us pray for all the people and things that we ought to care about. 
Once a week it is good to forget self long enough to join in the 
petitions for others, including an ever broader and broader circle, and 
feel ourselves one of God’s great family that embraces all the race. 

A suggestion is given by Saint Paul to the Corinthian church about 
Sunday, in speaking of collections for the poor believers (for ‘‘saints”’ 
meant just that in his usage): ‘Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him.” 

Our giving should be a secret between God and our own hearts; 
so if we have little “let us do our diligence gladly to give of that 
little”, —if much, we shal] never repent generosity. 

Only when we give purely for the sake of example may we let 
those at our left hand know what our right hand is doing. 


NOTHER feature of Christ’s Sabbaths was His teaching the peo- 
ple. There is nothing that helps us grow in goodness like trying 
to help others to be good. Every Christian is in duty bound to pass on 
the “good news.” “As My Father hath sent Me, even so send I you.” 
A class in Sunday-school is the most developing, helpful means I 
know to a girl’s growth in noble womanhood. You need have small 
knowledge of Bible lore to teach little children, but you will be stimu- 
lated to learn. I was once asked to take a class of boys. I said in 
excuse: “I don’t know anything about boys. I have a small one of 
my own who is a problem.” 

“Well, come and practice on other people’s boys!” was the reply. 
So you girls, who are the mothers of the future, may go and do like- 
wise! 

Christ said, “It is lawful to do well (that is, good) upon the Sabbath 
day,” and we find that He spent it in works of kindness and mercy. 
One of our accessible opportunities to follow in His steps is to visit a 
hospital, either to amuse the little children or to show sympathy and 
kindness to some lonely woman. There are always some too far from 
home to have their friends come to them, while other beds are sur- 
rounded with visitors on Sunday afternoons. 

Take a magazine or some trifle to offer by way of introduction. 
Begin with a sympathetic hearing of their troubles and gradually lead 
their thoughts into cheerful channels. If possible, make them laugh 
at some good story before you leave. If you have anything warmer 
than ice-water in your veins you will go away happier than you came. 


ae about your pleasures? Don’t “give them up,” but “crowd 
them out” by anothggskind of pleasure. Don’t puzzle over 
whether this is wrong or our day so full of things which you 
know are right that there ime for the questionable ones, nor 
for temptation to get a hearin he transition is so easy—if “this” 
is not wrong, why is “that” right? When you are honestly puzzled 
ask God’s direction. Circumstances alter cases. Those who have 
only Sunday forrecreation will not be judged, I feel sure, by the same 
rule as will tho of us who have other opportunities for pleasure. 

It has been the fashion for young men to spend Sunday afternoons 
in calling upon their girl friends. Of course the girls’ thoughts run 
upon what they will wear, who will come, what they shall talk about, 
etc. I know one bright, popular girl who says to her men friends: 

“T am at home every afternoon at five, except Sunday, when I go to 
church, and Saturday, when some pleasure is apt to turn up that I 
don’t want to miss.’”’ I could tell you of the advantage this has given 
her over the other girls—but this is not a love story. 

I heard another girl exclaim to a friend: ‘Don’t imagine that you 
know what fun is until you have tried playing Providence to people!” 
She had in girlish fashion expressed a great truth. 

Without money you may doa world of good, but you will never find it 
out until you begin, nor how happiness is found in making others happy. 








“TS THAT a Sunday book ?” I heard one child ask another. 
“Yes, it is the Sunday-est kind of Sunday book,” was the reply. 

“What is a Sunday book?” I asked. 

“One that makes you want to be good,” he answered. 

When I was a very young girl I decided that I would not read 
novels on Sunday. I was thus forced to find other reading matter, 
and I read books that I should never otherwise have seen. These in- 
troduced me to pleasures and people that have given me some of the 
happiest hours of my life. Anything given up for God looks like loss 
at first, but He knows how to make it up to us—oh, so wonderfully! 

Again—if you will pardon personalities—during my early girl- 
hood, when we were visiting Baden-Baden, my uncle came one 
Sunday evening to take me to see a fine display of fireworks. I was 
trying very hard not to illustrate the proverb, ‘“‘It is a poor religion 
that cannot travel,” and excused myself. Later, a rocket flashed 
past the window and I rushed excitedly to see it. My uncle sneered 
at the distinction between “‘tweedle-dum” and ‘tweedle-dee.” It 
is bitter to youth to be considered narrow, perhaps partly believing the 
charge, but, mistaken or not, I took my stand with considerable self- 
denial. The result was that this same relative came to me thereafter 
in his spiritual difficulties, which opened opportunities of helpfulness. 

There is help and inspiration in the thought of new beginnings. 
To separate old failures or partial successes from the completer suc- 
cess which we never get tired of expecting—to sponge the blurred 
slate clean and begin again—is one of the ministries of Sunday. 


APPY Sundays were the rule in one household that I knew as a 
child. On pleasant summer mornings the light breakfast was 
served on the piazza, and often luncheon or afternoon tea was taken 
picnic fashion in the woods. The children’s usual toys were laid aside 
(as an object-lesson), and in their stead many things were supplied to 
interest them; among others, a microscope to reveal Nature’s marvels 
and God’s care for every minute creature. 

They gathered daisies and hardy wild-flowers to be sent to the city 
hospitals. ‘They made scrapbooks for the children’s wards. They 
played games—young and old together—that tested familiarity with 
the Bible. They kgew dozens of them. Questions might lack interest 
in Sunday-school, b&t when they were written on slips of paper, drawn 
at haphazard from a basket, and the answers written like a game of 
conundrums, it was quite a different thing. They gathered leaves and, 
pinning each to a paper, passed them around. The one who named 
correctly the greatest number was crowned with a wreath of leaves. 

Some lonely person was often made welcome at their table as “God's 
guest.” Without waiting for Sunday to relieve cases of need they 
usually carried some little benefaction or tried to put some added 
brightness into the lot of those less favored than themselves on that 
day. You may possibly find suggestions in these reminiscences. 

Now, what will you do with next Sunday ? 

Many years ago I read a book in which the characters were “ Bona” 
—the good self, “‘Mala’”’—the bad self, and ‘‘I’’—the real self, the 
deciding voice whose will was law. Let your best self rule. Millions 
of years hence you will still be You and will care how you spent “ earth’s 
little while.” 

















For 
Soups, Sauces, 
Savory Sundries 


and Beef Tea 


Careful analysis by U. S. Government 

chemists establishes Cudahy’s Rex 

Beef Extract as absolutely pure. 
Available always for instant use. 


We Furnish These Spoons 
Without Cost 


except the expense of mailing and .. 


packing. 
See Offer Below 

They are A-1 standard silver plate, 
superbly fashioned, French gray 
(sterling) finish, free from advertis- 
ing, and manufactured exclusively for 
us by the celebrated  silversmiths, 
Wm. A. Rogers, 
Ltd., whose name oe. ae 
they bear. 
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How to 
Get the Spoons 


For each Spoon desired send a metal 
cap from a 2-oz. or larger sized jar of 
Rex Beef Extract or Cudahy’s Nutri- 
tive Beef Extract and to cents in silver 
or stamps to cover packing and mail- 
ing expense. (A set of six spoons 
requires six metal caps and 6oc.) When 
sending more than one cap register 
your letter. 

State plainly whether you want Tea 
Spoons or Bouillon Spoons. 

If you cannot obtain it, send us the 
name of your dealer and 50 cents in 
stamps and we will send you the regu- 
lar size, a 2-0z. jar of Rex Beef Extract; 
or 60 cents and we will mail you spoon 
and jar. 

Cudahy’s Rex Beef Extract is sold 
by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 
Beef Extract Department T 
South Omaha, Neb. 


Send 2-cent stamp for ‘‘From Ranch 
to Table,”’ an illustrated cook book. 















































The Plants You Got This Christmas 


How to Keep Them Healthy: By Edwin Lonsdale 














growing in pots given as Christmas presents are brought 
in in the moisture-laden atmosphere of hothouses. This 
< a temperature at night rarely higher than sixty degrees, 
of five or ten degrees when the sun is shining directly upon 
S in the daytime. Now, in our own homes the temperature is 
ften seventy degrees than lower, with little or no moisture in the 
sphere. Thus the plant’s demands for moisture at the roots are 
vy so as to compensate for its lack under the new and very different 
onditions. It is therefore always safe to give a good watering as soon 
as possible after the arrival of the plants. 

The only possible way that a healthy plant (if its pot is not too 
large) could be given too much water is when the pot is put into a 
jardinitre. These glazed receptacles allow very little evaporation, 
consequently the moisture exhales chiefly through the leaves; but 
even under those conditions the plants will absorb more water at their 
roots than has been found necessary under the skillful care of the florist 
or gardener. 

Here are a few hints as to the treatment of the different plants most 
often used as Christmas gifts: 


Keeping the Gorgeous Red Poinsettia Healthy 


HE red-leaved poinsettia is a great favorite for Christmas on 
account of what are known technically as its brilliant red ‘‘ bracts.” 

This plant will get along, and even thrive, with less water than will 
most plants. Its leafage is not so.great for one thing, and its stems are 
plentifully charged with a milklike sap which, 
when the stems are bruised, flows freely. While 
it must never be allowed to suffer for the want 
of water or long remain too dry, it can without 
serious injury be kept on the dry side longer 
than most plants. The “dry side” does not 
mean “dust dry” or “dry as a bone,” as a 
gardener would say, but it does mean that the 
condition of the soil may lean toward dryness 
rather than saturation. If this plant is kept too 
dry or too wet or too cool when at its best it 
will sometimes prematurely drop its natural green 
leaves. These frequently drop before the red 
“bracts” do—generally an evidence of some 
neglect. 

As soon as the leaves and “bracts” begin to 
fall, gradually withhold water until the soil in the 
pot becomes “dust dry,” for this plant needs a 
“rest,” and the best way to cause it to become 
dormant is to shorten its supply of water and to put it into a cooler 
temperature, but never low enough to touch the freezing point. A 
good place would be in a cellar where it would be in a temperature 
not lower than forty-five degrees, giving it a little water now and then 
to keep it from shriveling during the winter until May or June, when 
it could be placed outdoors. 

The stalk should be shortened to within an inch or so of the top of 
the soil. When growth begins to show the plant should be taken out 
of the pot and some of the old soil removed, taking care not to injure 
the roots. Repot it in a pot an inch or so larger than the one it was 
growing in before, being careful to 
have the pot well drained, and to press 
the soil firmly about the roots. Give 
the plant a good soaking with water 
to settle the soil further, when it may 
be “plunged” or planted, pot and all, 
in some convenient place in the garden 
where it will never be allowed to want 
for water. 





Poinsettia 


Care of the Chinese Primrose 





HE Chinese primrose comes in white 

and in various shades of red and 
blue, as well as in different tones of pink. The bright reds are most 
frequently seen at Christmas, but all require the same treatment. 

It is unusual for them to be grown in any other way than in pots. 
I have known these plants to continue blooming in windows all the 
year round. A cool room in the winter season suits this class of plants 
best—not higher than fifty-five degrees at night, and if the tempera- 
ture drops to forty-five degrees no harm will be done. Most plants 
when in a cooler temperature require less water, and the Chinese 
primrose, while it must not be allowed to remain dry at the root 
more than a day or two at a time, will thrive with less water than 
many other plants. 

In summertime it may be plunged outdoors in the garden in a 
shady place, and water given, generally speaking, once a day, and it 
may be kept in a healthy condition for at least two years without 
repotting. When it is deemed advisable to 
repot, a pot of the same size will be big 
enough after some of the old soil is removed. 

This plant, with its delicate threadlike 
roots, delights in a soil that contains at least 
one-third leaf-mould and two-thirds good 
loam to which sand and a small quantity of 
well-decayed stable manure has been added. 


Chinese Primrose 
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The Cyclamen as a House-Plant 


YCLAMEN plants are among the most 
satisfactory house-plants we have, and 
they are becoming more popular each year as 
their requirements are better understood. 
Cyclamen flowers will last in good condition some weeks in a cool 
room where direct sunlight does not strike them. A temperature of 
fifty-five degrees at night is warm enough, and they bloom more 
continuously and the flowers possess more substance when produced 
in that temperature than in one higher. 

If not allowed to become dry at the root, and if not given more water 
than they need, they will keep on blooming until the weather becomes 
warm enough for most plants to be put outdoors. They should then be 
taken out of their pots and planted in the garden in some shady spot 
where the sun shines only early in the morning and late in the after- 
noon. About the middle of September they should be taken up and 
potted carefully, making the soil quite firm, in pots not too large 
which means that if they were growing in pots six inches across before 
being planted out, pots of the same size will be large enough for the 
first potting in the fall, as there is more danger in too large a pot for 
this class of plants than in one too small. 

_ Be careful not to allow the bright sun to shine on the plants at any 
time during their existence, excepting in the dull winter months, when 
they will enjoy all the sun they can get. 





Cyclamen 


Illustrations from Photographs by Henry A. Dreer 


The Ornamental “Jerusalem Cherry” 


fg chewy plant grown for its berries is the so-called “ Jerusalem 
Cherry.” This plant is somewhat subject to harm from the mite 
insect called the red spider; it is not a “spider” at all, but the name 
has been given to it because if left long enough undisturbed it will spin 
aweb. It is a very minute insect and good eyesight is necessary to see 
it without a magnifying-glass. The evidence of the presence of this 
little pest is the discoloration of the leaves; they become punctured 
with light brown, and the rich, deep green 
so essential to the well-being of all plants is 
taken away. The remedy is to lay each 
leaf flat on the hand and with a sponge 
dipped in soapy water carefully rub it until 
both the insects and their eggs are removed. 
It is better to make use of this remedy as a 
preventive, and it may be applied to advan- 
tage to other plants as well as the one 
under consideration, especially those plants 
grown for their foliage alone, such as palms, 
the rubber plant, crotons and others. 

After the berries or “cherries” have 
dropped, gradually withhold water until the 
growth becomes somewhat mature. The 
shoots should then be pruned back to within 
an inch or so of the main stem, and when 
the weather permits—that is to say, when 
danger from freezing is past—the plant should be placed outdoors. 
As soon as signs of growth appear it may be taken out of the pot, a 
portion of the old soil removed, and the plant repotted in good fresh 
soil, taking care that the pot is well washed and thoroughly dry be- 
fore using. Pot firmly and fill with soil to within three-quarters of an 
inch of the top. Give it a good watering and plunge the pot to the 
rim in some convenient place in the garden where its watering may 
never be forgotten. In the autumn it will, if all goes well, be a larger 
plant than it was the year before. 

This plant may be taken out of the pot and planted in the garden in 
the spring and allowed to remain until about the middle of September, 
when it should be lifted and potted and placed in a shady place. It 
must be sprinkled several times during the day if possible, to save it 
from wilting; in this method, however, there is some risk of losing the 
plant. As it often grows too large for 
home-decorating purposes an all-the-year- 
round, pot-grown plant is generally very 
much more satisfactory. 





Jerusalem Cherry 


How to Take Care of a Begonia 


HILE this plant, the pink begonia, 
called the ‘Gloire de Lorraine,’’ is 
one of the most satisfactory Christmas 
plants when on its best behavior, it is really 
very difficult to carry through the summer. 
Sometimes it drops its flowers soon after 
leaving the florist’s store; in that event it 
requires patience and courage to undertake 
to bring it to bloom again. If the leaves 
remain green and buds are to be seen at the 
tips of the shoots there is hope and it may bloom again. It has 
been known to bloom in the house from Christmas until May. If it 
does this it should be given a rest in May, by gradually withholding 
water, though it should never be allowed to remain dry more than a 
few days at a time, when it should again receive water enough to keep 
the leaves and stems from wilting. As soon as new shoots begin to 
sprout from the base of the plant water should be given more freely, 
and after a few inches of growth are made the old shoots should be cut 
away. The soil should then be replaced with fresh soil, a part of which 
should be leaf-mould—soil from the woods. 

This plant does not take kindly to outdoor treatment, and should 
therefore be kept indoors all the year. If it does well all winter, with 
its free-blooming qualities, there are very few more satisfactory plants 
for the home. 

There are many other varieties of begonias that are easy to grow, but 
none is so free-blooming or so cheerful a pink in color as the “ Gloire 
de Lorraine.’”’ ‘There are two varieties of “‘ Lorraine”; the one with 
the lighter pink flowers is the more satisfactory plant for the house. 





Begonia 


If You Have Received an Azalea 


a are among the popular plants in flower used as Christ- 
mas presents. ‘This plant requires an abundance of water at all 
times, and especially if in a warm temperature. If in good health it 
will have an abundance of leaves, and 
the more of these there are exposed in 
a warm room, the more water will be 
required. As each flower fades it should 
be removed with its little stem clear 
down to the leaves; this will remove any 
possibility of its forming seed. 

As soon as the flowers have all gone 
preparations should be made to cause it 
to send out new shoots, for on these the 
flower buds will be formed for the next 
year’s crop, and to do this the plant 
should be kept both warm and moist ; 
by “warm” is meant, in this case, a tem- 
perature that does not go below sixty 
degrees at night. And if practicable a thorough sprinkling of the 
leaves should be provided for each day. This will encourage the 
plants to make an abundance of new growths. When any one of the 
new growths shows a tendency to outgrow the others the point of 
the shoot should be carefully pinched out down to the next leaf, when 
in due time other shoots will grow from the base of the leaves. 

When springtime comes and all danger of frost is past and the new 
growths have been completed, the plant may be taken outdoors and, in 
the full sunlight, should be “ plunged” in the garden soil to the rim of 
the earthen pot. When the weather is hot and dry the plant will need 
watering at least twice a day both over leaves and at the root. There 
the plants may remain until quite cool weather, for the azalea will 
stand some few degrees of frost without serious injury. Indeed, one of 
the original varieties, Azalea Indica alba, has been known to live out all 
winter, so that in case of a sudden cold night no anxiety need be felt. 

About the middle of October the plant may be removed to its winter 
quarters—not to the warmest room in the house, but to some room 
where the temperature is fifty to sixty degrees at night. Attend to its 
wants carefully as to water both overhead and at the roots, and in due 
course flowers will appear. 





Azalea 
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Floors warm as 
the Seashore 





What can be nicer for our little 
pets (and their little pets) thana 
cheerful, sunlit bedroom, tem- 
pered genially anduniformly by 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


Children have better health where they 
can freely play and exercise instead of 
being confined to the limited playground 
afforded by the heat of a stove, grate fire 
or hot air furnace register. You can 
dress them lightly and let them play 
safely where they will—on the floors, in 
the corners, at the windows or in the hall- 
ways—when the house is warmed by 
Steam or Water. The floors are thus 
made warm as a sandy beach on a fair 
August day. 

An outfit of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radi- 
ators costs so little more to put in that the coal sav- 
ings of a few Winters will more than pay the dif- 


ference —and the economies will thereafter equal 
large dividends on the investment 

OLD buildings — farm or city — are easily fitted out 
without annoyance to the occupants or removing old 
heating methods until ready to start fire in the new, 
Ask for valuable catalogue —free. Sales Branches 
and Warehouses throughout America and Europe. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


HICAGO 
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Burpee’s 


Farm Annual 
As enlarged for 1907 is 


now better than ever! 


An elegant book of 200 pages, 
It begins with forty pages of coated 
paper, showing beautiful new half-tone 
illustrations from photographs. Among 
our exclusive Novelties for 1907,—are 
the most remarkable Two ‘‘ New Crr- 
ATIONS”’ in Vegetables ever obtained! 
Nature has surpassed herself! Ina 
single season she 
has outstripped all 
efforts of man. In 
fact such distinct new 
types have hardly 
been dreamed of 
even by the most 
skilful hybridizers. 
What they are, and 
how they were dis- 
covered is told by pen and photo- 
graphs upon six pages of this Complete 
Catalogue. 

Among other important Novelties, we 
have two new varieties of vegetables from 
Denmark; an entirely new departure in 
Nasturtiums, and exceptionally beautiful 
New Sweet Peas,—all of which can be 
had only direct from us. Every one who 
gardens, whether for pleasure or profit, 
has a rare treat in 


BURPEE’S 
New Farm Annual for 1907 


We suggest that, —if not already our 

customer, — you write TO-DAY! A postal 

card will do,—if you have a garden. 

Kindly name 7he Ladies’ Home Journal, 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designs, all steel. 








“*The seal of quality ”’ 
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Kokomo, Indiana Rare —_-- 
ROSES ROSES ROSES 


Cold Grown, Own Roots, Ever Blooming. The best of all stand- 
ard ROSES, including Runners. Good ROSES, your selection, 
$1.00 per dozen and up. 16 ROSES, our selection, $1.00; but 
would liketo know the varieties you want that we may try to please 
you. Catalogue with full directions for ROSE CULTURE 25 
cents, contains coupon good for that amount of any purchase. 


MERIT ROSE COMPANY, Richmond, Virginia 
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N TAKING up every duty, seriously and simply, and fulfilling, to the the Pap 
best of his capacity, the obligations of each office to which he has 
been called, Pius X has demonstrated a singleness of purpose and an 
absence of self-seeking that have deeply moved all who have come in 
contact with him. His stern sense of responsibility and his devotion to 
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POPE PIUS X IN THE PONTIFICAL ROBES AND THE PAPAL TIARA 
HE Pope is shown in this photograph, in tiara and cope, giving the Apostolic Benediction. The historic triple : . —— 
crown or tiara is symbolic of his triple jurisdiction: as spiritual head of the Church, as Bishop of Rome, and as im X V/AV/ WU) WW AY YW) WY ANY W/ AYA AWW) AY AW, NY/ W/ WAN WY VN AWAY 
King of the Papal States. This tiara and rich cope are worn only on solemn occasions and only in Saint Peter’s. 
The Apostolic Benediction translated into English is as follows: ** The blessing of God Almighty, the Father, the Son 


» wee - ‘ acai OT 
and the Holy Spirit, be sent upon you, and remain with you forever. Amen.”’ HE IS THE FIRST POPE WHO EVER CONSENTED TO BE "9 TOGRAPHED 


NE of the Pope’s daily duties is to receive the large number of people of every ation, race and cr 
eR NE A a ene and private. From time to time large companies of people, as representative @tholics from thei 
DD DPBS VDDD BB DDPBPBDB2LD DDS WY YW, YO) Zp seek an audience with the Pope.’ This picture shows Pius X receiving the Duke Norfolk and so; 

” ‘ < first Pope to consent to be photographed in this way. At an audience the people p on their knees 
: presents his hand to each person in turn, the visitor then kissing his ring. 
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FROM A PLATFORM IN THE VATICAN GARDENS THE POPE IS SEEN PREACHING TO THE CONGREGATIONS OF ROME 


N THE Sunday afternoons of the summer months, in the Vatican gardens, Pope Pius X has preached to the large congregations of the Parish Churches 

of Rome, a platform being erected to elevate the Pope within sight and hearing of all. 
pounded the Gospel, urging all to earnest prayer. 
Italy. 


ITNEs, 
SURROUNDED BY PRELATES AND NOBLE GUARDS THE SED 


jess? Pius x, 
EMPORARY thrones were erected in the great courts and gardens of — we aa 
In words that come from the depth of his heart he has ex- noble Guards, witnessed the athletic games, thereby asserting to the 0 


: 7 . ; Ma OnSignor ‘ 
One of the works in which the Pope takes the deepest interest is the circulating of Bibles throughout sports. In this picture, standing close at the Pope’s right hand, is his ith ® Pope, ro 
Since he became Pope he has given away many thousands of them with his own hands. ’ 


: 4 : ail wi 
On several Sundays immediately after these sermons, 2s receiving people from all over the world, seeking private or public audience 
many as a hundred carrier-pigeons have been released in the gardens to soar aloft, reminding Pius X of his own beloved Venice. State, stands at the foot of the steps with his arms folded. 
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. and the Man 


ily Lafarge Claxton 


oid fficid Photographer at the Vatican 


the Papal throne tell upon him markedly, and the burdens of an office 
neither sought nor desired have sadly changed that once-buoyant face 
and vigorous form so familiar to all who saw him in Venice. 
is slightly bent, and there is a gentle sadness in his glance that betrays 
a cross bravely borne but shortening the life of him who bears it. 
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ITED TO BE PHOTOGRAPHED WITH A PILGRIMAGE 


of people of everymation, race and creed, who seek audiences both public 
,as representative @tholics from their own country, form pilgrimages to 
ceiving the Duke Norfolk and some English pilgrims. Pius X is the 
ience the people @p On their knees as the Pope enters the room. He 
his ring. 
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THE HOLY FATHER SEATED AT HIS DESK IN HIS PRIVATE STUDY 
a VISITORS who are favored with a private audience by Pius X are received in one of the smaller reception 
halls, or in his private study. According to the usual etiquette of the Papal Court the visitor should remain 
kneeling after saluting the Pope and kissing his ring, but Pius X waives this ceremony and invites his guest to be 
seated. This disposition todisregard formality in his intercourse with all visitors not only helps them to approach him 
much more naturally, but also brings him close to them during the interviews accorded them. 
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THE POPE CELEBRATING MASS IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL, ATTENDED BY THE PAPAL COURT 
HE Pope celebrates mass every morning at six o’clock in his private chapel in the Vatican. He says mass in Saint 
Peter’s only on great feasts such as Easter and Christmas. On lesser feasts he says mass in the Sistine Chapel 
attended by the Papal Court, as represented in the photograph. Great applause from the multitude that throngs Saint 
Peter’s has always heralded the entrance of the Pope in that vast basilica. The first official act of Pius X was to 

prohibit this; he declared that “*It is not fitting that the servant should be acclaimed in the presence of his Lord.’’ 
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THE ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE ANCIENT VATICAN COURTYARD OF SAINT DAMASCUS 


HE human interest of Pius X was never better exemplified than when he not only consented to act as patron of the athletic societies of Italy, but even invited representatives of 

A these societies to give exhibitions in the courts of the Vatican. Such a departure from the time-honored traditions of the Vatican met with great opposition from the members of 

the Papal Court. The Pope held out firmly against this opposition. ** Come,”’ he said to the protesting Cardinals —** Come and see these brave boys. You will seem to be rejuvenated 

by fifty years. And they will gain from it in the health of their bodies and above all in that of their souls.’” Gymnastic contests, trials of speed, and foot-races took place in the 
great courts and gardens of the Vatican, and for awards the Pope gave more than two hundred gold and silver medals. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1907 


What Other Women Have Found Out 


This department is an ‘‘exchange’’ of ideas: of any helpful hint, whether it concerns the family, the kitchen, 
nursery, sewing-room, or any other part of the house — contributed by JOURNAL readers. 


Start a Christmas Club Now 

Who is ever ready for Christmas? A group of women 
who never were, decided to form a Christmas Club 
last year. The membership was limited to twelve. 
Meetings were held twice a month from two to five 
o’clock.. Each woman brought Christmas work and 
worked diligently. The time passed pleasantly. Re- 
freshments were not served except as birthdays 
occurred. Ideas were exchanged at the meetings, and 
sometimes materials were bought wholesale. The 
club was organized in January, and by December every member 
had a box well filled with gifts for her friends. Having Christ- 
mas in mind all the year they made most appropriate gifts, and 
there was no distressing rush in the last few weeks. A. W. D. 


When Washing Clothes in Cold Weather 


try putting a handful of salt in the last rinsing water. While not 
entirely preventing freezing, it will nevertheless make the clothes 
easier to handle. FARMER’s WIFE. 


To Thaw Out a Frozen Water Pipe 


pour into the pipe a cupful or more of common salt. Usually tne 
drain will soon be all right after this has been done. 
Mrs. M. E. L. 

















Hanging Clothes Outdoors on a Cold Day 
may be made easier by pinning small articles, such as collars, 
handkerchiefs, etc., to a sheet before taking them out to the 


clothesline. N. E. P. 


Heat the Clothespins in the Oven in Cold Weather 
and they will retain sufficient warmth to keep the fingers com- 
fortable during the process of hanging out clothes on a cold winter 
day. E. R. 
When a Kettle Threatens to Boil Over 
grease the rim lightly all around with a bit of butter. The con- 
tents will touch this danger line, but will not pass it. Stewpans, 


in which vegetables are boiling, may be treated in the same way. 
C.M. 


To Combine the Overcasting and Basting of Sleeves 


was the happy thought of a busy mother with many little clothes 
to make. By overcasting the sleeves into the garment not only 
was basting avoided, but there were no basting threads to pull 
out afterward. The sleeves put in this way were also easier to 
stitch in by machine. H. S. S. 


To Keep String in a Convenient Place 


drive a long nail through the under side of the lower shelf in the 
pantry so that it will project above the shelf. On this nail slip a 
spool that has held crochet cotton. Any twine that comes into the 
house may be wound on this spool, and when a piece is needed to 
tie a parcel it will be easily found. Mrs. J. P. B. 


Use Hot Water for Dampening Clothes 


that are to be ironed and you will find it much better than coid. 
If the water is too hot for the hand to bear use a clean whisk- 
broom to sprinkle it. The clothes may be ironed two hours later 
with good results. CECELIA. 


When a Hot-Water Bottle is Not in Use 


allow the water to drip from it until there is none left ; then blow 
up the bottle and screw on the top so tight that the air cannot 
escape. Hang up the bottle until needed. The air will prevent 
the sides from sticking together and the bottle will wear much 
longer. M. A. S. 


To Keep a Baby Covered at Night 


make a big bag out of a warm single blanket. Sew up the two 
long edges and bottom; then, after slipping the baby in, pin the 
two edges of the top together over each shoulder with large safety- 
pins. This warm bag, being much larger than the child, gives 
him perfect freedom, yet keeps him from getting cold. a 

E. McL. T. 


To Turn the Hems of New Table-Napkins 


it is a good plan to put the napkins through the narrow hemmer of 
an unthreaded sewing-machine. This gives a more narrow and 
more even hem than can be turned by hand, and the needle, going 
through the linen, gauges fine stitches for the hand sewer. 

Row. P. 


Pictures from Magazine Covers Make a Good Puzzle 


if they are first mounted on pasteboard and then cut into irregular 
pieces. Putting the pieces together is a good occupation for 
children on a rainy day. A. L. 


To Hold Men’s Cravats or Women’s Belts 


When bureau drawers are too full, screw two brass hooks to the 
inher side of a closet door and connect them with a stout cord. 
Hang the ties or belts over the string. Or, a small-sized nickel 
towel-holder may be fastened to the door and used for the same 
purpose. Fe Pe ig 


Keep a Pair of Scissors at the Sewing-Machine 


and you will be well repaid for taking the trouble. The safest 
way to make certain that the scissors will not be missing just when 
most needed is to attach them to the machine by a cord or small 
chain. E. McL. T. 


It is a Help in Bathing a Baby 


to place a board across the top of the bathtub and rest the small tin 
tubonthis. Thissaves stooping over, and the tub is easily emptied 
into the bathtub. A MOTHER oF Four. 


A Good Cover for an Ironing-Board 


may be made from unbleached cotton cloth. Cut it about two 
inches larger than the board, hem it all around, and at intervals 
of eight inches sew on tape to tie it on the board. This cover will 
be found much better than one usually made from an old sheet. 
If two covers are made a fresh one can always be kept ready for 
use. 


To Stop Leaks in Lead Pipes 


try pounding the pipe gently with a hammer at the place where 
the leak is found. This can be done to lead pipes only ; iron, of 
course, would not respond to the treatment. Mrs. S. L. F. 


Cooking with the Furnace 


may sometimes be accomplished where the furnace has a wide 
ledge inside the door. Meats or puddings that require slow cook- 
ing may be put on the ledge in the baking-dishes, and the furnace 
door be left slightly open. E. M. R. 


When a Veil has Lost its Stiffness 


and become gray from dust, it can be renovated by rolling it 
smoothly on a pasteboard roll, such as is used for mailing a picture, 
and holding it over the steam of a teakettle for a few minutes. 
After that dry thoroughly. F. B. W. 


To Keep Shirtwaists in Place 
make a band of garter elastic the size of your waist, finishing the 
ends with a strong hook and eye. Place this band over the shirt- 
waist, like a belt, and the elastic will keep the waist in place. 
Mrs. E. K. 


Scrapbooks in which Articles Can be Easily Found 


are made in this way: Take two pieces of pasteboard about six- 
teen inches by ten, to serve for top and bottom. Next remove 
the wires from old magazines, and take out any articles you may 
wish to save. These may be filed on the pasteboard backing. 
Tie crosswise with tape so wide that it will not cut the edges of 
paper. Mark on the upper pasteboard the contents of the book 
thus formed. Several books may be kept in this way, on different 
subjects, such as: “‘Short Stories,” “‘ Famous People,” “ Amuse- 
ments,” ‘‘ Needlework Ideas,” etc. A great many of these books 
may be put away in a small space. They will be found most 
convenient. eh 


To Keep the Cook-Book Open at the Right Page 


a band made of elastic one inch wide will be found very useful. 
When not in use it may be strapped across the closed book. 


Mrs. J. A. H. 
A Good Dust-Catcher 


may be made from a piece of wet cheesecloth about two yards 
long. Immediately after a room has been swept place the wet 
cheesecloth on the floor. All dust floating in the room will 
quickly settle on it, after which the cloth should be taken up, 
washed out, and put away until another sweeping day. This will 
save much dusting of the room. 1.V &. 


To Sweep a Carpet Easily and Well 
this method is advised: When the room is ready for sweeping, 
begin at one side, sweeping a breadth at a time; first with the 
carpet-sweeper, then, brushing carefully with the broom, sweep 
the dirt into the next breadth, and proceed with that as with the 
first. There will be little dust raised and no dirt scattered. The 
dustpan is used when the last breadth is swept. E. W.S. 
Glass Preserve-Jars for Keeping Groceries in a Pantry 
will be found most useful. They are easily cleaned, neat to look 
at, and the contents are seen at a glance, so one knows when the 
supplies are running low. Such things as coffee, tea, rice, tapioca, 
raisins and currants may be kept dry and fresh in these jars. 
M. H. S. 


Cheesecloth Pillow-Cases for Use in the Sick-Room 


are good things to keep on hand in the linen-closet. They may 
be made of the cheapest cheesecloth, so that after use in a con- 
tagious disease they may be burned. E. W. 
Rubber Tubing for Faucets Where Dishes are Washed 
will save many pieces from being broken. Buy five inches of 
rubber tubing of a size to slip easily over the faucets at the sink. 
Cut in two pieces, and put a piece on each faucet. These will 
prevent the nicking or breaking of many dishes. H. NN. R. 


A Way to Make Rugs Last Longer 


When shaking or cleaning rugs never grasp them at the end, but 
always at the side. In this way, fringe is protected and ends do 
not ravel. The original shape of the rug is also preserved. 

me aa C. 


To Slip a Brass Rod in a Freshly-Starched Curtain 


is not an easy matter, as every housekeeper knows. Here are 
some suggestions to overcome the difficulty: If, before ironing the 
curtain, the rod is run into the hem, the matter will be a simple 
one. In this case, be sure not to wet the upper hem when the 
curtains are sprinkled. Another way to put the rod in easily 
after the curtains are starched is to slip a thimble over the end of 
the rod, which will go in then without tearing the curtain. Still 
another way is to put the finger of an old kid glove over the end of 
the rod that is to be run in the starched hem. 
THREE CONTRIBUTORS. 


An Economical Use for Candle Ends 


Where many candles are used they are rarely left in the candle- 
sticks after they have burned down to an inch or two. Now 
these ends, if saved, will be found excellent for starting wood fires. 
They burn so long that the wood is sure to become ignited. 

L. H. K. 


Kitchen Holders May be Kept Clean 


by making an outside cover, like a little pillow-slip, that will go 
over the regular holdér and fasten with a button and buttonhole. 
This cover can be taken off at any time and washed. C.A.N. 


For Mending Sudden Leaks in Galvanized Washtubs or Pails 


keep some chewing-gum on hand. A lump of it applied when 
needed will keep the tub, pail or pan tight for a day or two when 
it cannot be sent at once to a tinner to be repaired. 

Mrs. E. W. R. 


To Keep the Feet Warm in Bed 


Fold a single blanket and place it between the sheets well toward 
the foot of the bed. The blanket makes a nice pocket in which 
to put the feet, and is much warmer than the sheets.  H. B. 


A Pincushion for the Sewing-Machine 


When sewing on a machine one often needs to use pins or needles 
or have a handy place in which to put them. Cut an oblong 
piece of flannel two inches by four, and at one end cut a hole the 
size of a pea. Slip this over the spindle where the spool of thread 
belongs, before the spool is put on; then you will have a place 
right before you in which to stick a pin. D.S. K. 





Bringing in the 
New Year's 








No matter what else you decide to 
omit do not fail to serve Jell-O with 
your New Year’s dinner. 















Prepared instantly by dissolving 
contents of one package ina pint of 
boiling water. When cool it will jei- 
lify and may be served immediately. 


Jell-O will add greatly to the en- 
joyment of any dimmer, and your 
guests will thank you for serving it. 

Jell-O comes in seven flavors. The tart, 
snappy Cherry flavor is particularly adapted 
for serving with roast turkey, fowls or meats. 


Approved by Pure Food 


. . 
mmissioners, 
and so stamped. 
Different and better than any dessert you 
have ever eaten. 
At grocers everywhere 10 cts, per package. 


Illustrated Recipe Book Free, 


showing many ways of preparing dainty des- 
serts easily and economically from Jell-O. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, St. Louis, 1904. 
Highest Award, Gold Medal, Portland,1905. 
Leaflet in each package, telling how to get 
fancy Aluminum 
Jelly Molds at cost 
of protege and 
packing. 













The Genesee 
Pure Food Co. 
Le Roy, N.Y. 





ne Great 
Difference 


Between the 


“Universal 
Food Chopper 


and all other chop- 
pers, is the ease with 
which it cuts. 


The throat of the hopper is so 
large that whatever is being chop- 
ped readily finds its way to the 
seven cutting teeth inside the bar- 
rel, without pushing or crowding. 

It chops easily and quickly all 
kinds of food, meat, vegetables, 
fruit, fish, nuts, dates, raisins — 
all material for hash, soup, sau- 
sages, salads, croquettes, pies, etc. 

Three cutters for chopping fine, 
coarse or medium. Also nut butter grinder. 
Self-cleaning. Self-sharpening. All parts 
tinned, interchangeable and strictly guaranteed. 

$1.00 up, of hardware dealers and 
house-furnishing stores. 

FREE — the “ Universal '’ Cook Book and a set 


of measuring spoons to any lady epnding us 
, o names of two friends who ought to have 


e “Universal. 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


New Britain, Conn. 

















11 Commercial St., 


ENNEN'S ‘aicum 











ey zi Chapped Hands, Chafing, 


and all afflictions of the 
skin. “A little higher in 
price, perhaps, than worth- 
less substitutes, but a reason 
for it.” Delightful after shav- 
ing. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 25c. 
Get Mennen’s (the original). Samp/e free. 

Try Mennen's (Borated) Violet Talcum. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
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Some Things We Do Every Day 


A New Puzzle Page—By Grant E. Hamilton 


Send us your answers for the whole list. 


At the same time give us, in not more than twenty-five words, a 


HESE nine pictures stand for something that each one of us does every day. The first illustrates ‘‘see.’’ All the others are just as 
simple— but what ? 


suggestion of similar ideas that we can “‘ puzzleize 


”? in this way. 


and general care displayed in preparing your answers, we will give: ° 


For your skill in solving the puzzles, and for the neatness, originality 


$25 to the person sending the correct solution, and, in the jud2ment of the Editor of The Journal, the 
best prepared slip; $10 for the correct answer and the second best slip; $5 for the correct answer and 
the third best slip, and $1 each for the next forty-seven (47) : 50 rewards in all, amounting to $87. 
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Answers to the November Puzzles 


What We See at a Circus 


4 Band 
5 Hoops 


6 Poles 


1 Canvas 
2 Somersaults 
3 Horses 


7 Lemonade 
8 Tumblers 
9 Rope 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First PrizE—Mrs. L. O. Packard, Connecticut. 
SECOND PrizE— Miss A. C. Muller, South Carolina. 
Puirp Prize—Mrs. Frank M. Lord, Massachusetts. 


OTHER Prizes—Mrs. A. D. Burke, Tennessee; Clara S, 
Brightman, New Jersey; Katherine R. Sanford, New York; 
Madame L. Brunel van Syckel, Switzerland; Mrs. C. E. 
Bowron, Alabama; Mrs. I. B. Crawford, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. C. S. Janney, Maryland; Mrs. C. M. Dugan, Jr., 
Kentucky; Cortlandt W. Sayres, Michigan; Mrs. J. W. 
Jorgensen, Illinois; Mrs. E. W. Langdon, Massachusetts; 
Mrs. R. L. Bristow, Oklahoma; Agnes F. Marshall, New 
York; Lee B. McKnight, Oregon; Stella B. Wisehart, 
Indiana; Irvin G. Morris, Pennsylvania; Mrs. James M. 
Stewart, Colorado; Irene Van Valkenburg, Colorado; Mrs. 
E. B. Brown, Ohio; Blanche Gregory, North Carolina; 
Eleanor P. Peddicord, West Virginia; George E. Harrison, 
Virginia; Edgar A. King, Massachusetts; Bertha L. Doll, 
Rhode Island; Mrs. A. S. Walker, Kentucky; Hattie R. 
Pollard, Virginia; Floretta Dering, Illinois; Mrs. W. H. 
Leighton, Maine; Mrs. Cly S. Maiden, California; Mrs. 
W. S. Elkin, Georgia; Mrs. G. E. Fales, Kentucky: Clara 
Lyle Irvine, Virginia; Mrs. W. J. Astley, Canada; “Mrs. H. 
C. McGee, California; Mrs. W. S. Grafton, West Virginia; 
Florence Hutchinson, Georgia; Marguerite Brennecke, 
South Carolina; Katharine H. Yardley, Minnesota; William 
I. Jones, Virginia; Dr. Henry P. Hurley, Texas; Amy E. 
Stoddard, Maine; William Hayward, Nebraska; Mrs. E. K. 
Sheldon, Washington; Scottie Jamison, Arkansas; Jessie 


0. Florian, Texas; Leila W. Heath, Ohio; Allert Brager, 
Wisconsin. 
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Keen Kutter Shears and Scissors 
are constructed with a mathematical 
niceness, which not only insures cor- 
rect cutting and long life, but also 
least effort on the part of the user. 


KEEN 
KUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 
have been famous for 37 years. 


Keen Kutter Pocket Knives for men and 
women are the very best 
made. <A full line of 
Keen Kutter cutlery and 
tools is sold under the fol 
lowing mark and motto: 
“The Recollection of 
Quality Remains Long 

marx A fterthe PriceisForgotten.” 


Trade Mark Reyistered, 


Scissor Book sent free. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis and New York, U. S. A. 

















Read These Positive Directions 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Philadelphia not earlier than January 


5, and not later than the morning of January 9. 


The correct solution of this month’s puzzles will be published in the 
March JOURNAL. We cannot undertake to answer any questions whatever 


about the puzzles. 


The priviiege of competing for prizes is open to all. For convenience in handling the 


replies the following form of answer is suggested, but not required. 


The Puzzle Editor of The Ladies’ Home Journal, P. O. Box 1401, Philadelphia 


Mail your answer to 
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Pure Food—| 


Good Old Ralston 


It Has Stood the Test 


Men and women eat Ralston Health 
Food today because it was healthful 
and good when they ate it as children. 

RALSTON is the s/andard food — 
not a fad or fancy. It has a body—a 
weiglit. 14 lbs. for 15¢c — when ready to 
serve — 50 dishes. 

It is made from the rich wheat hearts of 
selected, fully ripened grain —rich in gluten. 
It’s the ideal food for growing children. It 
is full of the brain-building, muscle-form 
ing elements —it fills an actual need of the 
physical organism. 

RALSTON retains the natural nut-brown 
color of the grain. 

Ask for RALSTON this time —and jnusis¢ 
on getting it. If it doesn't please you, the 
grocer will give you your money back 

No other breakfast food is 
as staple as RALNION 
no other has the body or 
the weight—no other is 
“just as good,” 

TRY PURINA WHOLE 
WHEAT FLOUR. For Sale 
by All GOOD Grocers. 

Get the checkerboard 
sack—and you get the best. & 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS 


* Where Purity is Paramount "’ 


St. Louis, Mo., Portland, Ore.. Tillsonburg, Ont. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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The Strange Girl in the Large C 
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A Word to Those Who Might Help Her 
By Laura A. Smith 


AR too little is done to help the girl from the small town after 
she arrives in the big city and has secured a position, while 
she is still raw material. Many who appear indifferent 
to her struggles could be of real help to her if they only 
thought it worth while. She is a brave lassie, this little 
country girl. She is worth the big city’s admiration and 
respect. Perhaps therein lies the difficulty in extending 

her help. Being educated and able to earn her own living, she 

does not come under the wing of the settlement workers. Being 
worthy of respect, she does not appeal to rescue missions. Being self- 
supporting, she is not entitled to a place on the lists of organized 
charities. She stands practically alone save for her label, “ Business 

Woman.” This entitles her to join noonday clubs where she can get 

cheap luncheons and can join classes where she can study, provided 

she has time and is not too far away to attend them at night, her 
leisure time. 





Whose Duty is it, Good People, to Help Her find herself and get 
the most out of city life? First, could it possibly be the duty of women 
who manage city boarding-houses to extend to her the right hand of 
good-fellowship, instead of barring her out as they now do? Will 
this class of keen, far-sighted but altogether mistaken women ever lay 
the bugaboo that single women are undesirable as boarders? Dear 
women, do brush this superstition from your brains and drop for all 
time the old familiar refrain, “I do not board single women.” Sub- 
stitute the more liberal, charitable and enlightened idea, ‘Good 
boarders welcome, whether men or women.” It is pitiful, it is laugh- 
able, it is both, to see bright young business women, neat, sweet, re- 
spectable, going from door to door in a big city trying to rent a room or 
secure table board. No business woman will believe this is a difficult 
thing to do until she takes up the line of march and hears over and 
over: “I don’t take no lady boarders. Why? Well, gentlemen pays 
prompt and ain’t ’round under foot all day.” 

“But,” ventures the humble applicant, “I am only home in the 
evening; surely I will not be in your way all day.” 

“I don’t take no lady boarders.”’ Bang goes the door, and the 
business woman goes on and on. If she does find a boarding-house 
which welcomes her it is because some woman has fought and won 
the battle for her. 

Can you not see what it will mean to the strange girl in the big 
city when the ban is removed and she will have an equal chance 
with young men in securing good rooms and board in respectable 
neighborhoods? Suppose, Mrs. Bright, you lay aside your inherited 
scruples for one year and look on the business woman as a possibility 
and not as an impossibility. Open your home and your heart and try 
her for a little while. Demand references and money in advance if you 
doubt her honesty of intent. Throw rules and regulations around her, 
do what you will, but take her in and see if she does not prove worth 
keeping with you. 

Two reasons most urged against taking women boarders are that 
they are always wanting hot water and hot flatirons and are invading 
the kitchen of the boarding-house. Meet the hot water and hot iron 
proposition squarely and talk it over with the business woman as man 
to man—that is, pleasantly, frankly and with no lingering malice 
should you disagree. See her side of it, and be as reasonable as you 
are when Mr. Jones, your man boarder, asks for hot water when he 
wishes to shave, or a hot iron to press the creases in his trousers (Sun- 
day morning, too). 


One Fine Woman Who Really Likes Girls, and has as many of 
them for boarders as she has men, solved this much-disputed question 
thus. In her bathroom she has a hot plate connected with the gas- 
jet, a teakettle, a flatiron and a small ironing-board with stand and 
asbestos-lined holder. There is your equipment for the hot water and 
hot iron, with the kitchen two stories below. In a closet in the hall 
she has broom, carpet-sweeper, dusters, library steps, hammer, tacks, 
wire and string—all the little conveniences that one is likely to need. 
When her girls have an afternoon at home and feel like brushing 
around and doing a bit of cleaning there is not the slightest need of 
their going downstairs to ask for this and that. 

Their rooms are made cozy and homelike. They contain two 
single cots with covers and pillows, making them sitting-rooms as well 
as sleeping-rooms, dressers with long mirrors, and chiffoniers, plenty of 
hooks in the closet, so each girl has room enough to store away her 
things. There is a table big enough for two girls and their books or 
sewing, and a first-class reading-lamp. Will you not try the experi- 
ment, and when it succeeds, for succeed it will, influence your neigh- 
bors to take business women in also? 

How much better for the girl as an individual, and for society 
in general, if she could really enjoy social times in her temporary 
home, as girls do in one big boarding-home for business girls which 
I know of. One sunny day last fall the fireplace of its long drawing- 
room bore a marriage altar fragrant with flowers and tall candles. 
There was a wedding just at noon when most of the girls could attend. 
The “House Mother” gave the bride to the bridegroom, one girl 
played the wedding music and others were ushers and bridesmaids. 
The cook and her helper cooked the wedding breakfast and the wait- 
resses served it. The whole household bustled with the happy 
excitement of the affair just as a private home would do. Said the 
cook as she brushed a few stray grains of rice from her shoulder: 

“You see, neither him nor her’s got any kinfolks at all, so we jest 
pitched in and give them the best send-off we could. My, I told Miss 
Annie this morning, it jest pays to make young folks so happy.” 


An Association for Mutual Help among self-supporting girls is a 
success in one city. Lonely girls are invited to spend holidays at 
private homes. Many are he!ped to employment. A pleasant sub- 
urban boarding-home with cheap rates has been built. Girls who 
are not regularly employed receive salaries to conduct the associa- 
tion’s affairs. Seven hundred bright, self-supporting girls are mem- 
bers of this association. 

It is strange that churches do not add the business woman to 
their young people’s work and help her in a practical way. City 
churches could form committees which have for their object securing 
desirable positions for young girls who come to the city from smaller 
towns. Business men, glad of the opportunity to secure the right kind 
of employees, are in every city church congregation. This employment 
committee could coéperate with similar committees in churches in small 
towns formed also to help their boys and girls find suitable work in the 
city. Would it not solve many of the problems which involve the com- 
fort, happiness, safety and success of the young girl if she went from 
the committee in her own church to the protection of the committee in 
the city church and through it find work with a reputable firm ? 

Do you pass a big, splendid church during the week when it is shut 
up? Does it not look gloomy and forbidding? Do you not wish its 
doors could be thrown open wide, sending out an invitation daily of 
good will toward men? Would it not be fine if the city church which 


is taking on so many features of the social clubs kept open house every 
evening for the strange young people in its vicinity? To be sure, there 
are clubs and classes for young men and women, but these are generally 
down in the business centres of the city at night, while the young 
people board out in districts where board is cheaper than it is nearer 
town. Why should not church parlors, with their cheerful grates, 
pictures and books, be made attractive centres where young business 
women away from home can gather every evening if they will ? 


Why Not Form Entertainment Committees whose duties shall 
include keeping the parlors warm, light, with magazines and books 
on lamp-lighted tables, and a tea-table in one corner? Here in the 
evening around the hospitable lamp young business women might 
rest, chat, read or sew. Women of tact and good judgment could 
be at hand, not to lecture or give advice unbidden, but to create a 
home atmosphere. Young people in the church could make it 
their duty and pleasure to hunt up strange young girls in the 
boarding-houses near the church. Why wait for strangers to come 
to church? Why not seek them and make them welcome in the 
church family ? 

Think what it would mean to a lonely, homesick girl to know 
she need not sit in her small room alone at night with a lump in her 
throat, but that a bright parlor with young people interested in her and 
a cup of hot tea awaited her every evening. As soon as she got her bear- 
ings she would repay her helpers for all the trouble taken by becoming 
an active worker and extending a helping hand toothers. Could not any 
church conducted in the name of Christianity do this? Is there any- 
thing more vital in city missionary work than saving and helping the 
young people? Do not physical comfort and good cheer impress 
the young first? Even the heathen in Africa does not have a wintry 
climate and cheerless boarding-house room to contend with. He 
would be harder than ever to convert if he did. 

Bear this in mind when you are on an entertainment committee: to 
open your church parlors to business women evenings. Say not one 
word to the girl you wish to interest about her daily employment. 
Steer clear of the rocks of patronage. This is what the business 
woman resents in the woman who does not have to work. ‘Treat her 
as if she were a caller whom you wished to impress with a pleasant sense 
of your charming hospitality. Anything in which other young girls 
are interested will interest her. 


It Will Not be Necessary to Preach to Her at Once. Put the 
thoughts you wish her to absorb in the form of illuminated texts and 
hang them about the room or lay them on the table. You will see her 
eyes straying to them, and if they appeal to her or fit her need you 
may see her copying them in her memorandum-book when she thinks 
no one sees her. Magazines, short poems and stories, leaflets—pro- 
vide these things for the weary brain to grasp and make its own. 

A committee and fund could be formed in the city church to provide a 
bed in a good hospital and medical attendance for the strange young 
girl. She herself could pay a small sum to this fund, knowing that if she 
became ill or lost her position this committee stood ready to help her 
tide over the rough place. These things are done by big organizations 
in cities, but if done by churches better individual work could be done. 
Perhaps more heart would go into the work, for organizations with 
their systems and “red tape” sometimes grow hardened. If you can 
think of no other reason why this would be the right kind of work for a 
church, try this thought: will not any young girl, thus protected and 
cared for by the church, have a very tangible and sweet idea of what 
Heavenly mansions mean? Will she not be likely to adopt for her own 
a religion with a charity so broad and sweet ? 


Employers Themselves Could Do a Vitally Important Work in 
helping protect their women employces from various kinds of “sharks.” 
Read any daily newspaper and you will be amazed at the numbers of 
loan agencies asking for the patronage of persons on small salaries, ‘‘ no 
security required (?), all business confidential.”” The stories of poor 
wretches who have fallen into these nets and been ruined through 
trying to pay the exorbitant rate of interest under threat of exposure 
would fill volumes. Business women should avoid unnecessary debt, 
but there are emergencies when even the most careful must borrow. 
Why could not employers announce that employees finding it necessary 
to borrow small sums of money would find it advantageous to consult 
the company’s cashiers before trying to borrow outside? If the firm 
does not wish to advance money to its employees it can recommend a 
reputable loan agency where the borrower will not be gouged or 
threatened. Employers can advise against the get-rich-quick con- 
cerns which sound very well on paper but which are not for the person 
on the very small salary. 

The business woman is literally snowed under by card announce- 
ments from those having an eye on her salary. Could not her em- 
ployers help her wonderfully by placing a bulletin with the names of 
reputable lawyers, physicians, dentists and even boarding-houses 
where her best interests would not suffer? If it were generally under- 
stood that the big firm of So-and-So stood back of even its minor 
employees, would not that knowledge alone throw a fence of safety 
around the business woman ? 


Women of Strong, Cheerful Characters and sound common-sense 
could be placed in charge of the girl-employees’ rest-rooms to 
advise and “mother” the girls. Think what good such a woman 
might do in preaching the gospel of systematic saving. In one of the 
biggest stores in the United States if you chance in one of the girls’ 
rest-rooms early in the morning you will see a little Irish scrubwoman 
on her knees, her face peering at you from a cloud of steam. You will 
see three or four girl clerks standing on the coast of the sea of soap-suds. 
You will see their faces wreathed in smiles, and will hear her greeting 
them in rich Irish brogue. Her speech is simple and crude, but 
her homely sympathy and timely blarney are what these girls, most of 
them away from their country homes, need. Do you ever read of the 
suicide of a young girl and think that there must have been a moment 
when if any kindly human being had taken an interest or shown sym- 
pathy and gained her confidence the tragedy might have been pre- 
vented ? 

If employers do not see fit to establish this friendly feeling there are 
many ways in which experienced employees can lend a helping and 
protecting hand to the inexperienced. Employees can pass along the 
good word about desirable boarding-houses. They can establish 
weekly saving systems, sick benefit associations, noon luncheon clubs, 
book clubs, and even social affairs for congenial members of the same 
departments. You do not believe this can be done? It is done in the 
office in which the writer is employed. The employers themselves are 
leaders in anything which promotes the family spirit. 

To the strange girl in the large city especially should this practical 
help be given. If she is helped until she can walk alone she may 
surprise you by her capabilities. Since she has come to try her 
fortunes, give her a fair chaace. 














Leon de Bernebruch’s 


Idea of the Heroine 




















David Warfield Says: 


“*The Treasure on the Beach’ is a veritable 
treasure — and for ‘Ten Cents.” 

“The Treasure on the Beach” is another new 
short story by Street & Finney, authors of “A 
ride and a Bridle,” “A Limited Engagement,” 
“ A Harmony in Two Flats,” “ A Landed Lady,” 
“The Sharpness of Steele,” etc. It’s a story of a 
man and a girl who went to Florida in quest of 
inysterious buried treasure, and is easily the most 
fascinating of all the pleasing stories Street & 
Finney have written. Mr.Wartield’s enthusiastic 
approval ought to be ample guarantee of its 
cleverness, as the much-loved “‘ Music Master” 
knows a good story. 

The story is published in the most exquisitely 
made book ever offered for general sale. ‘The text 
and cover are printed on Sujiyama Paper, a soft, 
delicate buff colored Japanese teen stock,in 
which are woven irregular strings of olive green 

rass. Sujiyama Paper was never before used in 
00k making. ‘The six full page illustrations are 
printed in colors on heavy plate paper inserts. The 
cover and end paper drawings are rich decorations 
by C. B. Falls, and the entire book is skillfully 
decorated, typed, engraved and printed in colors 
and handsomely bound in boards. Itisa gift Book 
de Luxe or an artistic table ornament. 

But the most original and capturing feature of 
the book is its six full page illustrations in colors 
by four of the most popular American artists, and 
two notable foreign artists whose drawings have 
never before been published in this country. The 
six drawings are six ideas of the story’s heroine 
by the following four American artists: Harrison 
kisher, C. D. Williams, Sewell Collins, Will 
Grefe, and the following two foreign artists: 
Leon de Bernebruch and Avery Guilford Wallys. 

‘These six illustrations have been engraved and printed in 
colors on heavy plate paper, size 1244x 17%. Each two 
of the six are printed in a different color scheme. The 
above picture is one of them. These prints make stunning 
decorations for library, den, office or any room. No adver- 
tising appears on them. They are the most tasteful and 
attractive set of prints that will be issued this season. 

Send Ten Cents for the book or Fifty Cents for the set of 
six prints. You can buy either the book or the prints or 
both. All orders will be filled immediately on receipt. 
Positively no delay. Stamps, currency, or any kind of 
exchange accepted. Send all orders to Charles B. Ryan, 
General Passenger Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
Room 95, No. 27 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Music everywhere—have it good 


You can’t have too much sunshine where 
children are growing up. 

The Hamilton Piano to-day is giving 
happiness to over 40,000 homes on two 


hemispheres. Its tone is rich, true, ex- 
quisitely sweet and furnishes more and more 
pleasure from year to year. 

The Hamilton Piano was awarded high 
honors at Paris, in 1900; and at Melbourne, 
in 1903, but its popularity in private house- 
holds, throughout the world, is the best 
proof of its excellence. 


Write to-day, and let us send 
you catalogue No. 2 and tell 
you where, in your locality, you 
can hear the Hamilton. ‘The 
price is such that you can easily 
afford to buy one and we will 
arrange the terms of payment 
with entire satisfaction to you. 


D.H. Baldwin & Co. 


142 West 4th St., Cincinnati. 
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o> Greve 
x“ Stove Polish 


: Trade Mark 
dealer Makes blacking a stove a 
Sor it. pleasure. Easily applied, safe — 
clean — economical — goes twice 


» 





as far as other polishes. 


FREE SAMPLE Address Department B 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York 


bd Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script omy including two 
sets of caveiepes. 50. 100 Visit- 
iD, , 50e. 


ing Cards Write for Samples 














L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 942 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Ps. 























Children’s Fancy-Dress Party Costumes 

















Sunflower Sentinel 





Wild West Boy 


of Crépe Paper 


By Louise E. Dew 


27 $2 
Peter Pan Sweet Pea 


N PRESENTING this page of costumes for chil- 
dren’s parties the idea is to make them inexpensive 
as well as pretty. The actual cost of the materials 

ranges from thirty cents to one dollar, not including 
the foundation linings. 

For nearly all the girls’ costumes the foundations 
are low-necked, short puff-sleeved slips. ‘These can 
be purchased for fifty cents ready made of coarse 
lawn, which is quite good enough for foundations, 
or the slips can be made at home of paper cambric 
at little cost. 

For the boys’ costumes cheap duck blouse suits 
are used as foundations. Discarded dresses or blouse 
suits can often be utilized if desired. 

Use the sewing-machine for seams, shirring, ruffling 
and stitched effects. Paste will be needed more than 
thread, however, and for this purpose use the white 
photographic paste, as it does not smear like glue. 
The latter is necessary for some parts of the work, 
especially to smear the paper as an adhesive for flitters. 
In making a costume always use the width of the 
crépe paper for the length, as the grain of the paper 
must run up and down. 

As it is impossible in this limited space to describe 
these costumes adequately THE JOURNAL is prepared 
to supply a good description of any one of them upon 
receipt of ten cents. The estimates given in the direc- 
tions for making are for six to eight year old sizes. 
Materials for the different costumes are estimated to 
cost as follows, remembering, however, that the cost 
of a foundation is not included: 


Country Girl’s Costume. . . . . . « $0.40 
eo. 8” re ee 
Sunflower Sentinel. . . . .... . 88 
Wee WOO Ohs. « 6 te ee ee eh Ue! CUO 
Peter Pan Costume ....... .- .30 
es a ee .go 
Swect Pea Costume ....... . 81 
Butterfly Costume . . 5. + + si ee 
Little Bo-Peep Costume ; ae 
Little Red Riding-Hood C ostume .. . .40 
Poppy Costume. . ee hie ee .96 
Queen of Hearts C ostume . .... . 94 


Order any of the descriptions by number, inclosing 
price, from the Pattern Bureau, THe Lapies’ Home 
JourNAL, Philadelphia. 


33 
Rose Costume ,utterfly 














31 
Red Riding-Hood 


Queen of Hearts 





, 
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s/llenburygs 
Foods 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised 


Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding 
many suffer and do not thrive. 

The ‘‘Allenburys’’ system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientific 
fact that a baby’s food should change 


| as age advances and the child develops. 


It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance 
over the old method of trying to adapt 
a child’s stomach to a uniform food. 
If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say ‘‘It is not 
doing well,’’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and 
we will send a package of the food 
suited to its condition, together with 
booklet giving valuable information on 
‘Infant Feeding and Management.’’ 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Ltd. 





NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Toronto, Canada London, England 








Beautiful Homes 


Beautiful floors are an important factor in a 
beautiful home. No floors are more beautiful, 
or attractive, or as healthful, or as easily kept 
beautiful and healthful as those finished with 


Florsatin 


It gives any floor, new or old, the handsome, 
altractive, satin-like appearance of the waxed 
floor without the slipperiness, germ breeding 
properties, and constant care required by the 
latter. Florsatin is easily applied, its cost is 
small and it requires but little care after once 
being applied. Be sure you get the genuine 
Florsatin, for unscrupulous dealers sometimes 
offer substitutes. 

The services of Margaret Greenleaf, the rec- 
ognized American authority on house furnish- 
ings and decorations, are offered free to all who 
use our materials. Miss Greeuleaf is assisted 
by a staff of experts, each a specialist in their 
particular field. Full color schemes, complete 
details, illustrated with wood panels showing 
the beautiful wood finishes for floors and stand- 
ing wood work made by us, together with sam- 
ples of wall covering drapery materials, etc., 
are supplied. ‘This enables the home maker to 
see what the finished color effect of aroom willbe. 

Send ten cents (to cover postage) fora copy 
of HOME IDEAL by Margaret Greenleaf, 
and wood panel showing the Florsatin finish. 


. a h 
Chicago Varnish Company 
Established 1865 

Dept. 17, 29 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Dept. 17, 19 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
The only way to obtain a satisfactory stained floor 
is to apply the stain directly lo the wood and pro- 
tect it with a good varnish. There is no high grade 
color varnish for floors or standing wood work. 

















Put a teaspoonful 
of melted paraffine 
in the starch on 
ironing day. It less- 
eus the work by half 
and givesa beautiful gloss 
to the clothes. 


Pure Refined 












Paraffine 


also keeps the irons from sticking. Wrap a 
bit of muslin round a piece and rub it on 
the hot face of the iron. Paraffine is handy 
for a multitude of household uses— best 
thing known to seal jelly cups and fruit jars 
airtight. Pure Refined Paraffine comes in handy 
size cakes. Ask your dealer. 


STANDARD OIL CO. 











Lightning Varnish Renewer= 


is the mo wonderful discovery of the age; the 
HIGHEST GRADE CLEANER anc | Pa ever offered! for 
sale. Makes old furniture look like new. If used on your 
piano it will keep it always as beautiful as — new. If 
not handled by your dealer send us his na d_ we will 


mail you FREE a sample of this WONDERFUL DISCOVERY 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Electrical Chemical Co., Dep’t A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Can You Draw This; 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us and 
we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, Charles 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a good salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual 
and exactly adapted to your talent, 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1907 


The Young Mother in the Home 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


Former House Physician of The Babies’ Hospital, New York 


How One Mother with Five Children Regulates Her Day 





HIS department is intended to aid young 
Es mothers in solving nursery problems constantly 
arising: as we often learn more by example 
than in any other way we shall take this year an aver- 
age American family, studying its members month 
by month. Whatever is suggested will not be imagi- 
nary but what any intelligent mother by the use of 
patience and common-sense may accomplish. 

Our family consists of seven people: Father, 
Mother, Big Brother, Big Sister, Little Brother, Little 
Sister and Baby Brother. Big Brother is twelve years old, Big Sister 
ten, Little Brother six, Little Sister three, and Baby Brother three 
weeks. Since the arrival of Baby Brother there has also been a 
maid-of-all-work. The family live in a small suburban town not far 
from a large city, where rents are reasonable. 














OT being able to afford the services of a nurse for more than three 
weeks the mother must now begin to take up her old responsibilities 
with the additional care of the littke newcomer. Long ago this mother 
has learned that a household must be run on a definite plan and as 
nearly on schedule time as possible, so her first thought is to arrange a 
schedule for the baby which will be convenient for her and interfere 
as little as possible with the comfort of the other members of the family, 
and which at the same time will give Baby his just rights. Fortunately 
she is able to nurse this infant, but at the advice of her doctor she gives 
him one bottle-feeding in twenty-four hours, thus accustoming him to 
the use of a rubber nipple and also to cow’s milk. Baby is then pre- 
ared for any emergency, so that if his mother becomes suddenly ill or 
ioe to be away from home, or the supply of milk gives out unexpectedly, 
there will be no trouble with him—he will be able to take his modified 
milk and digest it properly. 

This is the time-table for Baby Brother: Nursed at 6 A. M., 8 A. M., 
10 A. M., bottle-feeding at 12 M. Nursed at 2 P.M., 4 P. M., 6 P. M., 
8 p.M.,10 P.M. and2aA.M. Bath at 9: 30 A. M., airing from 12 M. to 
2 P.M., undressed and sponged at 5: 30 P. M., then, after nursing at 
6 Pp. M., is put to bed for the night. Baby is given warm water in a 
bottle two or three times a day between any two feedings, and takes 
from one to two ounces at atime. The rest of the time he sleeps, some- 
times in his bed, sometimes in a large baby-carriage and sometimes on 
his mother’s bed, thus giving him a change. He is often turned from 
one side to the other so that all parts of his little body may develop 
equally. Two or three times a day he cries lustily and for fifteen or 
twenty minutes at a time; his mother looks him over to see that noth- 
ing is hurting him and that he does not need changing, then she lets 
him cry in order that he may give his lungs their proper exercise. 


IG Brother and Big Sister are at the ages when some home study 
is required ; they have always been taught to be early risers, and are 
expected to get up at 6 A. M., take a rapid, cold sponge-bath, take a 
glass of milk and a cracker, and then go down to the sitting-room and 
study from six-thirty until seven-thirty, which is the family breakfast- 
hour. In the mean time Little Brother and Little Sister must be 
attended to, so Mother rises at six-twenty, as soon as Baby Brother has 
finished his six-o’clock meal; she has had her cold sponge and is dressed 
by quarter of seven. She takes fifteen minutes to give Little Brother 
his cold sponge; he stands in a small tub of water at 100 degrees 
Fahrenheit, while she rapidly sponges his body with water at 60 
degrees Fahrenheit, then gives him a brisk rub and starts him to 
dress himself where she can keep an eye on him. Then she dresses 
Little Sister, and washes her face and hands; Little Sister has her 
bath and cold dash just before her nap at 11 A. M. 

The clothing is taken off all the beds, big and little, and placed on 
chairs in front of windows opened wide, where it airs while the family 
are at breakfast. Baby Brother is carried downstairs into the warm 
sitting-room, where he lies in a large clothes-basket while the family 
are at the table. 


OR breakfast the children have any fruit, except bananas, which 
happens to be in season, then a well-cooked cereal, toast, zwie- 
back or dried bread (no hot bread nor cakes are allowed the little 
folks), a cup of cocoa or a glass of milk, egg cooked in any form 
except fried, broiled bacon or a bit of fish. They do not have meat at 
this meal, because it is not necessary for growing children to have it 
more than once a day. If too much meat is taken the system cannot 
properly take care of it, uric acid forms and rheumatism is very likely 
to result. Father has his coffee, but Mother thinks it wiser to drink 
some of the children’s cocoa while she is nursing her baby, for she has 
found that when she does this her milk is more plentiful and of a 
better quality than when she takes either coffee or tea. The children 
have all been taught to chew their food carefully, not to bolt it whole, 
since a very important part of digestion goes on in the mouth: the 
starches are turned into sugar by the action of the saliva, which must 
therefore be well mixed with all of the food. The teeth are given us to 
use and prepare the food for the action of the gastric juices; hence the 
mother believes in making the children put them to their proper use. 
Half an hour is allowed for this meal. The mother then nurses the 
baby, and the father goes to his train into the city for business. Big 
Brother and Big Sister put on warm sweaters and go upstairs to make 
the beds; this they do together, one on each side of the bed or crib. 
Big Sister has a little room all to herself in which she takes a great 
deal of pleasure, delighting to keep it in order. 

Big Brother shares a large room in the third story with Little Brother. 
Each boy has his own side of the room, his own white iron bed, and 
a chiffonier and shelves of his own where he may keep his par- 
ticular treasures. By giving each child a special place for his or her 
own belongings much quarreling is avoided, and each child may be 
held responsible for the order in which he keeps his possessions. 

Little Sister and Baby Brother occupy separate cribs in the large 
nursery which opens out of their parents’ room, and where they may 
be heard at night if they need any attention and still have plenty of air. 


ETURNING to the day’s routine, we find the school-children 
ready to start off to school at a quarter of nine, leaving Mother, 
Little Sister and Baby Brother at home. Mother first goes into the 
kitchen to give her daily orders and to see what is needed from the 
store. While the baby is so young she cannot go to market but must 
trust to the telephone for the present. After the housekeeping depart- 
ment has been set going for the day it is time to prepare for Baby’s 
bath. The older children have closed the windows in the nursery 
and turned on the heat, so that the temperature of the room is now 72 
degrees Fahrenheit, the proper one at which to give a young baby his 
bath in winter. The mother gets everything ready before she sits 
down with Baby, thus avoiding the necessity of getting up to hunt for 
needed articles. The temperature of the bath water is roo degrees 
Fahrenheit. The mother undresses Baby, covers him with her flannel 
bath-apron and gives him his sponge-bath under the apron, then 


quickly rinses all the soap off by placing him in his rubber tub for just 
a minute, wraps him up in towel and bath-apron, dries him by patting, 
sews on his band and skirtband, being careful to put the little gar- 
ments on over his feet and not over his head. She brushes his hair, 
washes out his eyes, mouth and nose with boric-acid solution, cleans 
his nails, cutting them when necessary; and in twenty minutes from 
the time she sat down Baby’s toilet is finished and he is as sweet as a 
rose. This gives her ten minutes to empty the tub and put every- 
thing away before the ten-o’clock nursing, and she is glad to sit still for 
the twenty minutes that Baby nurses. 

He is then placed in his basket for a long nap until the next nursing- 
time, while the mother turns her attention to Little Sister, who has been 
playing about the room with her dolls and toys ever since breakfast. 
She now has her bath in the big tub in the bathroom, the temperature 
of the water being 98 degrees Fahrenheit, and just before she is 
taken out of the tub the mother dashes a little cold water down her 
spine and over the neck and chest, then rubs her briskly, puts on her 
underclothing and flannel wrapper, gives her a small glass of milk and 
a piece of zwieback, and tucks her into her crib to sleep for an hour. 


FTER putting the bathroom in order the mother must prepare 
Baby Brother’s bottle meal; she takes a fresh bottle of cow’s milk, 
and with a tiny tin dipper made for this purpose removes the top sixteen 
ounces, stirs this up, takes three-quarters of an ounce of it—or six 
teaspoonfuls—adds to it two ounces and a quarter of boiled water in 
which she has dissolved a quarter of a teaspoonful of milk sugar and a 
tiny pinch of bicarbonate of soda. This makes three ounces of a food 
formula suited to an average healthy baby of three weeks; after this 
is well mixed she places it in a round nursing-bottle with ounces 
marked on it, puts in a cotton stopper, places it on ice, or out of the 
window on very cold days. She then scalds out all the utensils she has 
used, puts back into the bottle with the lower portion of the milk the 
remainder of the sixteen ounces she has skimmed off, and uses this 
later for the other children or for the table. 

By this time it is generally half-past eleven, and she takes fifteen 
minutes to dust the upper rooms, which is all the time she can give 
them daily, having to leave the thorough cleaning to the maid when 
she sweeps once a week. From eleven-forty-five to twelve she lies 
down perfectly flat on her bed, relaxes every muscle and closes her 
eyes. Sometimes she is able to drop asleep, or perhaps she just rests; 
but she gets up for Baby’s twelve-o’clock bottle meal very much re- 
freshed even after this short rest, which she feels is all her own time. 
It takes but a moment to warm the milk by standing the bottle in hot 
water, and while it is warming she wraps Baby up just as though he 
were going outdoors, and taking him downstairs into the small recep- 
tionsroom, which is not often used, she places him in the baby-carriage 
with a hot-water bag at his feet, covers him warmly, pulls down the 
windows from the top, and there he stays until next feeding-time— 
two o’clock. He takes his bottle by himself, the mother looking in 
upon him occasionally to see that everything is right. 


WELVE-FIFTEEN sees the older children home from school and 

ready for their noonday dinner; Little Sister wakes from her nap 
and has her dress slipped on, coming down to the table to eat with the 
others. For dinner they have three simple courses: a clear soup or 
vegetable purée, meat or chicken, with one green vegetable when it can 
be had, and one starchy vegetable, and either fruit or a simple milk 
pudding for dessert, with bread and butter, and water to drink. Big 
Sister and Big Brother go back to school for an afternoon session until 
three o’clock, while Little Brother and Little Sister are warmly dressed 
and sent out to play on the piazza or in the yard. 

The hour from one to two the mother has for a little mending or for 
anything else that may need her attention. At two o’clock she takes 
Baby Brother up to his nursery, removes his outdoor clothing, nurses 
him and places him in his basket again. From half-past two until 
half-past three or four the mother must take her own outing if she 
would keep in the best condition for nursing her baby; she generally 
takes Little Sister with her and sometimes Little Brother, leaving 
the maid to guard Baby Brother while he is asleep and until he is old 
enough to be taken out in his carriage. Sometimes they take a walk, 
or if the mother feels very tired they ride in the trolley car, or doa few 
errands, but they are always back in time for the four-o’clock nursing. 
In cold winter weather Little Sister and Little Brother generally come 
into the house at this time, but the older children are allowed to play 
outdoors from the time school closes until five o’clock, when they also 
come in, and until six o’clock prepare some of their lessons for the next 
day. No evening study is allowed in this family. While Baby Brother 
is being nursed at four o’clock in his mother’s room the nursery win- 
dows are opened and the room well aired for half an hour. They are 
then closed and the room warmed for Baby’s sponge-bath; at 
five-thirty he is undressed, sponged, has fresh underclothing put on, 
is nursed and tucked in his crib by six-twenty. 


gore is now at home and supper is served. The children have 
cereal or milk toast, bread and butter, prunes or apple sauce, anda 
small piece of gingerbread or sponge cake with milk to drink. Father 
has had his dinner in the city, but he and Mother usually have some 
hot dish for supper also. The children’s supper must be light and 
easily digested if they are to have a good night’s rest. Little Sister and 
Little Brother then have their quarter of an hour with Father ; he tells 
them a little story or plays some quiet game with them until Mother 
takes them upstairs to bed at seven. Three times a week Little Brother 
has a warm tub-bath at seven-thirty, for he has to wait an hour after 
his supper before he can be bathed. From seven to eight Big Brother 
and Big Sister have their time with Father, and usually at least a few 
minutes with Mother also. Sometimes they are read to, or play quiet 
games, or just talk, but they always have a pleasant, happy time at this 
hour. At eight o’clock they go to bed, taking warm tub-baths on 
alternate nights three times a week in addition to the cold sponges 
taken every morning. All the children sleep in cold rooms with win- 
dows lowered from the top; they are well covered and protected from 
drafts, of course. After Mother has finished with Baby Brother’s 
eight-o’clock nursing and tucked her last chick in bed she and Father 
have their time together until ten o’clock, when the nursing comes 
again and the whole household retires for the night. 

Surely a busy day for the mother, but it is well planned, and, she 
considers, well worth while. When she thinks of what it used to be 
before she had learned to systematize things, of the wretched nights 
spent in walking the floor with the first baby because he had not been 
taught to sleep properly, of the interrupted meal-hours with food 
snatched while Baby howled on her knee, she smiles to herself and 
thinks that now with five children to look after—and system, life is 
easier than it used to be with only one—and chaos. 





NOTE — Doctor Coolidge is always glad to answer the questions of Journal mothers 
about their children. When an answer is desired by mail a stamped addressed envelope 
must be inclosed. 
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Artistic 
Decorations 


DENNISON HAS MADE 
CREPE PAPER AN ART 
PRODUCT. It is used in 
practically all entertainments at 

| home, church, lodge or party, 

| for decorations, costumes, 

| hats—simple or elaborate. 


STRENGTH  ) 
SHADING | THE 


CREPING BEST 
STRETCHING | PES 


TL Dennisond 
Napkins, Lunch Sets 
and Doilies 


in design blend with and sup- 
plement those used on crepe 
paper, so it is possible to 
carry throughout a decoration a 
consistent and effective scheme 
of color and design. 


If you would know more about 
the possibilities of Dennison’s 
Crepe Papers—ask your dealer. 
Send for our free book, ‘ArT 
AND DECORATION.’’ If you en- 
close to cents we will also send 
you *‘Dennison’s Dictionary”’ 
—a work conceded to be the 
standard for Home Reference 
and Home Embellishment. 
Address Dept. ‘‘ No. 1,” at 
our nearest store. 





Dewnisow 


The Tag Makers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
1007 Chestnut St. 


nF, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
af 128 Franklin St. 413 North 4th St. 
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TART the new year right with Armour food products. 
better you'll like them. 


Government inspected ? 


41 





The better you know them the 
Of course. 


Every pound and package 


bears the U. S. inspection stamp, Uncle Sam’s guaranty that the goods are clean, wholesome, 


and exactly what the label says they are. 


But the gua/ity that di 


stinguishes des¢ from ordinary? 


The Armour name guarantees ¢/at, as it has through forty years of world-wide public inspection. 


Armour plants and branch houses always have been open to visitors. 
to see Armour goods produced. 


Results prove. 


BS 


The “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


@ Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard is made 


And deman 


Armour quality creates appetite fo 


Millions use them. 


q 


Thousands come every year 
d for them grows year by year. 
d 


r more. 


2. 


Best Extract of Best Beef 


A jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef actually 


for the particular housewife. The more par- 
ticular you are the better you'll like it. 
Some housewives think they must buy 


raw leaf and make their own lard to get 





absolute satisfaction. They never do 


that after once trying Armour’s 
“Simon Pure.” @ This is better lard 
It is 


better because it is made of selected 


than you can make at home. 


leaf, refined in open kettles, by a 
process that can not be equaled in the 
household kitchen. And it is a// pure 


leaf. 


fat in it. 


There’s not an ounce of other 

@ This perfect product is 
putup in air-tight tin pails — “threes,” 
“fives” and“ tens.” Each pail is sealed 


with a U.S. government seal bearing 


the U. S. inspection stamp, which must 
This seal 


is Uncle Sam’s guaranty that the pur- 


be broken to open the pail. 


chaser of Armour’s “Simon Pure” Leaf 


Lard gets pure leaf lard. 


& 3 


The Epicure’s Ham 


@ Tender, sweet, delicious ham that 
“makes your mouth water,’’ — that’s 
Armour’s “Star” Ham. A better ham 
may be produced some day. Nothing 
We'll do it if we can. 


But a better ham never has been pro- 


1S impossible. 


duced, nor a ham so good as Armour’s 
“Star.” It’s a special. Only selected 
hams are “Star” branded. They are 
The 


result is delicacy of quality and flavor 


then given a special mild cure. 


to be found only in Armour’s “ Star’”’ 


Hams—“ The Ham What Am.” 


CHICAGO 





Drawn by 

Harrison 

Fisher for \ 
Armour's 1907 \ 


Art Calendar 


Copyright, Armour & Comp 


ry, 1906 


Our “1907” Calendar 
@ FREE— The Armour Art Calendar for 1907, con- 


sisting of six original drawings by the following well 
known artists: Harrison Fisher, in pen and ink and 
crayon and wash, (as illustrated above); by C. D. Will- 
jams in pastel; F.S. Manning in red chalk; C. Allan 
Gilbert in crayon; John Cecil Clay in colored chalks; 
Karl Anderson in crayon and wash —six sheets, 
(10x15) daintily ribboned for hanging, will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25 cents or one metal cap from 
ajar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, or one tin seal from 
a “Simon Pure” Lard pail, or three Sliced “Star” 
Bacon labels. @ ART PLATE OFFER—We have 
a limited edition of Calendar Designs as art plates 
(11x 17 inches) with calendar dates and advertising 
eliminated for framing or portfolio. Single plates 
will be mailed postpaid for 25 cents each or the six 
complete by express prepaid for $1.00. Address 


ARMOURA p>COMPANY 


multiplies your ability to make your culi- 
nary products appetizing. It’s “the soul 
of the beef’—a concentration of the 
rich meaty flavors of choice roast beef. 
Added to soups, entrees, roasts, vege- 
tables, and especially “made dishes,” 

it imparts a savor and flavor that 
rouses the most sluggish appetite. 

It makes a splendid cold weather 
drink too —a teaspoonful in a cup 
of hot water, properly seasoned —a 
drink that and 


There’s no substitute for 


warms, stimulates 
nourishes, 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. It stands 
alone— “the best extract of the best 
beef.” 
U.S. inspection stamp that guarantees 
it to be extract of beef. CULINARY 
WRINKLES, a little cook book written 


by Ida M. Palmer, tells more than one 


Every jar is sealed with the 


hundred ways of using Armour’s Extract of 


Beef to advantage. It will be sent on request. 


eS 


Wafer Sliced Bacon 


@ Armour’s “Star” Bacon, in glass jars 
and tins, is both a food and a relish. 
Try it once. Bring it to the breakfast 
table piping hot. Golden brown, crisp 
and savory, it rouses every gustatory 
sense! And it nourishes. It’s especially 
good for children, the doctors say —so 
easily digested and very strengthening. 
And they will take to it as they would 
to candy! That's because of the 


delicate flavor and _ tenderness — the 


inimitable quality of Armour’s “ Star’ 


Bacon. 


CHICAGO 
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What Men Eat in Restaurants 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


OTHING shows men’s early training and 
environment more quickly than the way they 
eat. Sociologists continue to debate as to 

which has the greater influence in the after-life of 
the individual, environment or heredity. The truth 
is that both are so closely interwoven that it is dif- 
ficult to separate them. Both play an important 
part in the health and destiny of the man. 

The man eats as the boy was taught. He likes and dislikes what his 
mother did before him. When he was a little tot she cut and seasoned 
his plate of food before she took her own, and as she fixed it in his 
childhood so he likes it in manhood. He grew up to this way and 
knows no other. If all conditions are hygienic the child grows up to 
eat hygienic food; but, on the other hand, if the mother is governed 
entirely by her own palate, and perhaps her own whims, her child will 
suffer when a man. 

As a boy his digestion was good, his outdoor exercise gave him an 
appetite, and he paid little attention to digestive disorders. In later 
years, however, he is confined to a close, ill-ventilated office, and he 
lives up to the hurry of the average business man—and his health fails. 





The Town-Dweller Soon Learns to be a Meat-Eater 


VERY day he rushes to the nearest restaurant for his luncheon, 
orders from the list of new dishes, largely entrées and invariably 
meats. The che/, a trained cook, can show his skill to far greater 
advantage on fancy meat dishes than on vegetables, and so he makes 
the list of meats unusually long and attractive. The vegetable cookery 
is relegated to the under-cooks or to the maid-of-all-work, whereas 
in reality it requires more knowledge and care to boil or bake potatoes 
than to make chicken croquettes. There is far less danger of failure 
in meat dishes than in pastry and vegetables. 

Thus the town-dweller learns to be a meat-eater—not because he 
really wants or needs it, but because there is little else offered—and 
wonders, in after years, why he has rheumatism and kindred diseases. 
Another reason why he is a meat-eater is that meat is digested in the 
stomach; he can swallow it without mastication and suffer less than 
he would from starchy foods eaten the same way. 

I notice also that most men, as well as women, order things not usu- 
ally found on the home table. Home cooks are not always trained 
and there is a great monotony on the average family table. Odd 
names are attractive, and you frequently find a man ordering a dish of 
which he knows nothing, simply because the name is attractive. 

Highly-seasoned fish dishes, such as lobsters, crabs, oyster crabs, 
oysters and all forms of clam dishes, are exceedingly popular; not 
because they are good or wholesome, but somewhere ingrained in the 
man’s mind is the idea that these are lighter than meat. The truth is 
that they are more difficult of digestion. Raw oysters, no doubt, are 
easily digested, but they are without question dangerous, as they fre- 
quently carry the germs of disease. This is not true of clams, but 
clams are tough and leathery compared to oysters. 


What New York Men Eat for Their Luncheon 


HE New York man invariably eats a light salad with French dress- 

ing; this, of course, is exceedingly wholesome. 

Pies are not eaten to any great extent; the lighter desserts, such as 
whipped cream and ice cream, are preferred. During the winter 
months, mince pies and plum puddings are frequently indulged in. 
Both contain quite sufficient nourishment to form an entire meal, and 
should never be eaten after a heavy meal, except at Christmas and 
holiday times, when one has hours of leisure for digestion. 

Among the vegetable dishes, spaghetti is perhaps the most popular; 
for some reason, home cooks do not know how to prepare this excellent 
dish properly. Aw gratin dishes are also much liked, as well as such 
things as broiled chicken livers, goose livers 4nd stewed kidneys. 

If one could come into personal contact with each customer the 
bills-of-fare might be shortened and improved, but under existing 
conditions it is out of the question. The restaurateur, good or bad, has 
little to do with his kitchen; he is not a cook. But the restaurant is 
his fashion of making money; and I find, knowing what I do, that to 
reform man’s eating is an operation too gigantic to be accomplished in 
a single lifetime. My successors may accomplish it. 

The American commercial man is nervous and irritable, and he 
wants what he wants, and that very quickly, so that he may rush back to 
the “ticker” or the desk. Indeed, he often eats with a telephone on his 
table and a “ticker” near by. Frequently he leaves his ordering to the 
waiter, who knows the time to be given to the luncheon and the amount 
of money the man cares to spend. Money plays, however, a secondary 
part in the New Yorker’s luncheon. He pays what you ask, providing 
his food is brought quickly and suits his palate and his eye. It must 
be properly served and be of first-class quality. However, he too often 
orders ‘‘out-of-season”’ foods. He lives in the city and has little time 
to study the natural conditions of the country, and he is likely to think 
it time for green corn in the very early spring. He saw it perhaps at a 
fruiterer’s—it came from the far South; he orders it next day, with a 
keen anticipation of the taste of corn fresh from the garden; and he is, 
of course, disappointed at what he gets and condemns the cook or the 
restaurant for buying second-class food. So back he goes to the ever- 
present, well-served entrées. Even in the hot months the common 
orders are cold meats and salads. 


Highly-Seasoned Dishes are Usually Chosen 
Y OBSERVATIONS are, of course, limited to the few with 


whom I come in contact each noonday: men who either have ° 


well-regulated homes or who live at the best New York hotels—and 
they certainly know what is good toeat. They may not select what the 
world calls hygienic foods, but they will not eat in a haphazard fash- 
ion, nor will they eat simply to satisfy their hunger. A gratified taste 
brings special satisfaction, and the New York man must have it grati- 
fied. Highly-seasoned dishes are usually chosen; indeed, a curry is fre- 
quently more salable in winter than in summer, when the reverse should 
be the case. This man is willing to pay for fresh food and refuses to 
be served with cold-storage stuff; in this respect he is very hygienic. 

I observe that ninety-nine men out of a hundred choose mashed pota- 
toes with their meats; they are easily swallowed and—so the men 
think —do not require mastication. Here comes the first step to serious 
intestinal troubles. Soups are in great demand for the same reason; 
all kinds of entrées and dishes made from chopped meats play a 
most important part in the noonday luncheon. 

Many prefer a good stew, with a plain boiled or baked potato, or 
perhaps potatoes hashed in cream, with a side dish of green vegetables 
or a salad, and stop before they reach the dessert. Pies and short- 
cakes are meals, not desserts. I am quite sure that a good-sized piece 
of shortcake with a small pitcher of cream, eaten slowly and thoroughly 
masticated, makes an exceedingly good luncheon. 

Eggs are often preferred to meats. They provide an easily- 
digested luncheon, and as there are nearly a hundred ways of serving 
poached eggs, one can always find a variety. - 


Methods of eating and bills-of-fare vary greatly in different cities. 
In New York the financial man takes more time to his luncheon than 
he does in many other cities. He prefers to sit comfortably at a table; 
in fact, he refuses to stand and dislikes to sit at a “lunch counter.” 
He may eat with a rush, but sits long enough after his luncheon to 
smoke. This gives his stomach time to start digestion. 


Coffee Stimulates Without Robbing a Man of His Wits 


MEX are certainly coffee-drinkers. It isan unusual thing for a man 

to finish his luncheon without coffee, and nine times out of ten he 
takes a large cup. He has long since learned that, to compete with 
his neighbor, he must have a clear and active brain; coffee stimulates 
without robbing him of his wits. Hot tea is not a favorite. In the 
summer iced tea is exceedingly popular, and is far worse than iced 
water, which I consider deadly. Iced coffee is frequently called for 
instead of iced tea, and with sugar and cream it is very unwholesome. 

Steaks, chops and ordinary roasts are seldom called for. Goose and 
duck are more popular than chicken and turkey, for the simple reason 
that these two birds are not, as a rule, well prepared at home. 

The New York man consumes more food in a day than almost any 
other commercial man. This may be due in part to the ever-present 
salt air. He seems to be larger in stature than the inland man, with a 
more vigorous constitution. The New York man refuses to eat trash 
of any kind. He hates the “dairy lunch,” and while the dishes he eats 
may not be wisely selected he knows whether they are properly pre- 
pared, and he believes most thoroughly that French cooking is the only 
way. In other words, he pays more attention to his noonday luncheon 
than do commercial men in many other cities. 

He insists upon being well served with nicely-garnished foods; he 
refuses absolutely to have a warm plate for his salad, or a cold plate for 
his roasted beef, both of which I have seen in first-class hotels. He 
insists upon having hot milk with his coffee, even if he takes cream; 
he knows that a little hot milk gives it a better flavor. He does this not 
from a hygienic standpoint but because he has learned that it tastes 
better. He insists upon French bread with its crisp, hard crust, because 
he knows that the mastication of this is a saving grace in his dinner. 


It is Better to Order Food that is in Season 


WOULD like to give a word of advice to the great mass of men 

who take their luncheon in a noonday restaurant: Acquaint your- 
selves with the foods in season. Do not ask for shad in midwinter, 
for if you demand it you will get it, and as shad are not in season 
at that time it naturally must come from cold storage. Fish and 
poultry, as well as eggs, held in cold storage any length of time are 
unfit for food. 

Vegetables deteriorate quickly. Corn, cantaloups and watermelons 
shipped to New York from the South are not good. The serving- 
prices must be regulated by the waste. For instance, when cantaloups 
are two dollars a dozen, a single cantaloup cannot be served for less 
than thirty cents, and even then there is little profit. In a whole dozen 
there will only be a few that the average man will accept. Corn costs 
four cents an ear, and with the loss the serving-cost for two ears is 
twenty-five cents. Even at these prices men are dissatisfied. They 
don’t know the reason why, because they do not know that foods of 
this sort are not in season. Foods out of season cause more trouble 
than any other dishes, hence to save time and trouble, and to please 
his customers, the restaurant-keeper settles down to meat-serving, 
with such vegetables as potatoes, tomatoes, lettuce and spaghetti. 

It is singular that in this country men who have time and money for 
a course luncheon rarely order a handsome vegetable dish served 
alone, as do people in other countries. Asparagus, cauliflower or arti- 
choke, any of these makes an admirable dish to be used as entrée in 
place of meat. For fear that my readers may forget an important 
point, I shall repeat that all foods of this kind require thorough 
mastication. 

As to the practice of chewing gum after a meal “to aid digestion,” 
how perfectly ridiculous it is for a man to bolt his food and then sit 
and chew on some foreign material for an hour or two with the idea 
that he is correcting his bad eating habits! 

Mastication of food is necessary; and later mastication of gum and 
such things can play no part whatever in the digesting of foods; indeed, 
such a theory is nonsensical. The working of the jaws causes an 
increased flow of saliva; the alkaline saliva should be mixed with the 
starches and sugars when they are taken into the mouth. The stomach 
is acid, and if we constantly swallow alkaline materials, drawn out by 
this artificial mastication, we neutralize the effect of the gastric juice 
and create two disorders: stomach and intestinal indigestion. 


Thorough Mastication is of the Utmost Importance 


FULLY believe that mastication is of greater benefit to health than 

is the selection of any special line of diet, providing the usual diet 
be not absolutely indigestible. 

Take cheese, for instance, a highly concentrated form of nitrog- 
enous food, necessarily difficult of digestion; this is easily converted 
into tissue when masticated and mixed with the proper proportion of 
carbonaceous foods. 

To go back to the point of the restaurant: shocking combinations 
are frequently ordered; for instance, plum shortcake and cream. 
Plums are not easily digested, and as they are rarely peeled in prepar- 
ing, they are doubly bad when served with starches and cream. 
Cream reduces the secretion of hydrochloric acid in the stomach. In 
some individuals gastric juices are secreted in greater quantities than 
is necessary for a healthy digestion. To such people cream or olive 
oil is a good thing, but where the gastric digestion is slow or impaired 
fats of all kinds should be avoided. Fruits are to be recommended 
only when they are peeled and thoroughly masticated. Sub-acid fruits 
make good combinations with starches. Ice cream on hot apple pie 
is not to be recommended. To many this seems to be a gastronomic 
entertainment, but it certainly brings sad results. 

Reform in diet must be done at home, under the influence of the 
wife and mother; the child must be taught in early years the road to 
health and life. It is more difficult to correct a false habit in after-life 
than it is to implant a good one during the plastic years. After a man’s 
habits become fixed and he has been successful in every other line 
except health, he believes sincerely that this will come his way later. 
Of course, he wakes up to find that his success has been entirely finan- 
cial, and, strange as it may seem, this ever-present picture is not a 
warning to others. Each man feels that he will be the exception, but 
he drops down to the rule as sure as can be. 

I have often wondered why some of our rich men who are spending 
their money on various public institutions do not see the necessity for 
a school of hygiene. Prevention is certainly better than cure, and if 
children were taught what to eat, how to eat it and how to cook it, the 
following generations would not be “ wiser and weaker,”’ but wiser and 
stronger. They would develop equally along all natural lines. 


NOTE — Next month (February) Mrs. Rorer will tell “‘What Rheumatic People 
Should Eat,” and what they should avoid. 












Pride in Production 








Paris Sugar Corn 


Always tender, sweet and 
creamy. Serve Paris Sugar 
Corn on your table and 
its superior 
character and 
flavor are at 
once evident. The 
cool Maine sum- 
mers permit grow- 
ing corn to retain 
all its goodness. 
Carefully harvested and put 
up immediately in hermetic- 
ally sealed tins by the most 
modern and cleanly meth- 
ods, Paris Sugar Corn has 
for many years been recog- 
nized as the highest standard 
of American Quality. 


Scarboro Beach 
Clam Chowder 


If you have ever enjoyed 
the gratifying goodness of 
a genuine Maine Chowder 
you have a 
good idea how 
delicious Scarboro 
Beach Clam Chow- 
der is. Its rich, 
snappy flavor 
is imparted by 
the succulent 
white shell clam from the 
Maine Coast, and other 
fresh, appetizing materials. 
Scarboro Beach Clam 
Chowder makes every meal a 
success — every repast a meal. 


Extra Quality 
Baked Beans 


The irresistible *«* down 
East’’ flavor has made 
Extra Quality Baked Beans 
the choice of 
everyone who 
knows good baked 
beans. ‘They are 
baked in New 
England after 
New England 
methods, and 
every bean is firm but soft 
and deliciously toothsome. 
A generous helping of sweet, 
prime, farm-raised pork gives 
snap tothe flavor. With and 
without tomato sauce. 
















































































Scarboro Beach 
Clam Juice 


(Extract of Clams 
or Clam Bouillon) 
Thisis pure extract of clams, 
unadulterated and without 
preservative of any sort. Makes 
delicious bouillon of 
the most nutritious 
and stimulating kind. 
Scarboro Beach 
Clam Juice comes 
from the choic- 
‘—/ est white shell 
Maine clamsand isunequalled 
in quality and flavor. Itshould 
be used when positively pure 
clam extract is required. 





When you order Burnham & Morrill Co.’s can 
ned foods from your grocer you assure yourself 
of good old New England quality backed by 
modern canning methods. Absolutely free 
from adulterants, preservatives or impurities 
An interesting illustrated booklet, “Five 
Foods Ready To Serve,” sent on Request 


Burnham & Morrill € 


PORTLAND, MAINE 





























Uses GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


FIRST: Because it has 
unequalled Quality for making 
bread, biscuits, rolls, pies Pavate | 
cakes to suit his customers. 


SECOND: Because it makes 


more bread, rollS, pies and 
cakes than other flour. 


For the same good 
reason every house- 
wife in the United 


States should use 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR. 





IF you cant 
dispute this 
argument,better 
buy it next — 

JeYelsebate mete uta 


WASHBURN-CROSBY'S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 








COPYRIGHT+1906. WASHBURN -—CR Y CO’ MINNEAPOLI r 
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THE BABY’S 
DANGER TIME 


Medical statistics prove that the first 18 months 
is the great danger time. During the first 18 
months everything depends upon the baby’s being 
rightly no hed. Right nourishment simply 
means right food. 

If your baby is not rightly nourished now, it is 
time for you to think of Lactated Food. 

Lacta Food will make your baby strong and 
healthy. 

Lactated Food will carry your baby past the 
danger time. 

The strongest rules of science may sooner or 
later find an isolated exception, but so far in an 
experience covering over a generation of tests 
and one of the largest sales in the world, we 
have never yet found a single baby that Lactated 
Foud did not agree w'th and build up and make 
stronger. 

No matter what food you are giving your baby 
now, if it is not thriving, if it ie not growing 
stronger every day you need Lactated Food for 
that baby. 











We are not trying to tell you the whole story 
of Lactated Food successes, covering a period of 
over 20 years. 

If we did it would absolutely prove to you that 
Lactated Food is just what your baby needs. We 
want you to prove this for yourself. We want 
you to be the sole judge. 

In ovr long experience we have found that a 
trial of Lactated Food tells the whole story. 


PROVE IT YOURSELF FREE 


We offer that trial to mothers free. We know 
what Lactated Food willdo. We are sure of it. 

We will send you a free trial can of Lactated 
Food, a copy of our “ Baby Book” and our book 
“The Diet of Infants and Invalids.” Send us 
your name and address (be sure to mention your 
dealer’s name, and tell us whether he now handles 
Lactated Food). Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 














™ All Year Round 


becomes an assured fact when 
you know all about Kornlet. 


Kornlet 


is the appetizing portion of young, 
tender, sweet corn, the meat—the 


“Heart of the Kernel” 


Kornlet is not canned corn. Try it 
in your favorite recipe. The result 
will be a revelation. 


Kornlet Recipe Book 
will be found under wrapper at top 
of can. If you cannot obtain Korulet 
at your grocers write us. 














THE HASEROT CANNERIES COMPANY, 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 


MASPERO’S 


Extra Fine Lucca Olive Oil is the 
first dripping before the pressing, of 
the choicest selected ripe olives. For 
‘forty years C. Maspero has been a 
recognized food expert and his name 
has stood for absolute purity and un- 
excelled quality in food products, 


Pure Olive Oil 


is nature’s food and Maspero’s Olive 
Oil is guaranteed absolutely pure and 
imported direct from the grower. 

Tested at the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,and by the Italian 
Government. 

For sale by nearly all high class gro- 
cers. If your provisioner dues not have 
it, send his name and address and I 
willsend you a sample bottle free. 


C. MASPERO, IMPORTER 
Dept.L,333 Greenwich St.,New York 




















(Pure Food Specialist and Gov. Expert.) 














y 
\V/ EDDING “wires” 
Announcements, etc., engraved and printed 


ese 100 50c; with case 75c. Monogram 
Visiting Cards Stationery. Write for samples. 
The Estabrook Press, 181 N. Tremont Street, Boston. 


The New Fad Souvenir Post Cards. Ten beautiful 
a | 


colored views of beautiful Indian- 
apolis, post-paid, 25 cents. Unity Post-Card Co., 208 
nity Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


With One Idea: To Make Money 


HAPPY NEW YEAR! And 
A manyofthem! Nineteen hun- 
dred and six has treated the 
Club and its members so well that 
we say good-by to it rather reluc- 
tantly, but perhaps nineteen hundred 
and seven will be even kinder. 
The mail which brings this number of 
THE JOURNAL ought to bring a little sur- 
rise to each active member of the Club. 
hope that the little swastika calendar 
will mark three hundred and sixty-five 
happy and prosperous days for each girl 
who receives it, and, hung above her 
desk, will remind her of the Club which 
is ready to help her whenever she wishes 
to earn money. 









a New Books for the New Year 


O BOOKS which the Club has 

offered have met with a more enthu- 
siastic reception than the present ones, 
and no wonder. People of all kinds live 
between their covers. They say and do bright 
things, clever things, brave things, noble things, 
wrong things sometimes, as they do in story-books 
and in life—but you will find them interesting 
people always, even when you criticise or censure 
them. Many times you will find yourself praising 





| or blaming these arp-errs and turning to the 
| last pages to assure yoursel 


that everything came 
out right in the end, for the authors who wrote 


| the six books know how to tel] a good story well, 
| and to impart that air of ‘‘really-truly”-ness so 
| dear to our hearts in childhood and today. 


This is the list: 
‘The House of Mirth,’’ by Edith Wharton. 
“ The House of a Thousand Candles,”’ by Meredith 
Nicholson. 
‘The Gambler,”’ by Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
“The Conquest of Canaan,’’ by Booth Tarkington. 
‘* Nedra,” by George Barr McCutcheon. 
‘* The Clansman,’’ by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


You may earn one or a dozen of them with very 
little effort. 


The New Year Prizes 


HERE are six hundred and thirty-five of them, 
five thousand nine hundred and fifty dollars, 

all in checks or bright new greenbacks. ouldn’t 
it be a good plan to celebrate the new year by earn- 
ing one of them, or perhaps three? It is only the 
new workers who have the unusual opportunity of 


winning three prizes at once, while the older mem- | 
bers of the Club must be content with one or two. | 


So if you want the best there is you would do well 
to become a new member at once and work for 
three prizes while you have the opportunity. I 
shall be glad to help you all I can, and hope that 
a gratifying share of the five thousand nine hun- 
dred and fifty dollars will be yours. 


Where’s Your Swastika? 


HERE is one for you and it will be yours as 
soon as you comply with the very easy condi- 
tions. Please don’t - me to send it to you when 
you ask for membership—that would be too easy 
to be worth while—but some girls have attained 
the swastika standard of membership within a 
week after joining, and, of course, te earned 
money at the same time. 
One girl was laughed at for working for a ‘‘ brass 
in,” but when ome saw the beautiful eighteen- 
farat gold swastika with a diamond sparkling in 
the centre, and the word ‘‘ Tiffany” in microscopic 
letters on the back, it was her turn to laugh. 


A girl in Mexico wrote the other day: ‘‘The | 


Indians here say that the swastika means, ‘Ma 
the four winds from the four corners of the eart 
ever on you gently blow!’” Isn’t that a lovely 
sentiment, befitting the beautiful emblem ? 

If you have heard any interesting facts about 
the swastika please pass them on to the club. 


Now its the Time to Join 


p=t me tell you a little secret. I intimated that 
the swastika calendars were only for active 
members of the Club, but there will be an extra 
thousand or two for the first girls who join the 
Club this month. There may be enough to last 
through the month, but it will be ‘‘ first come, first 
served.” That is the reason why this is the best 
time to join: but any time will do. There is a 
place in the Club for you. You will not be asked 
to pay a penny, either when you join or afterward. 
All it will cost you to be a member is the cost of a 
stamp or postal-card to tell me that you desire to 
earn money. Just address 


THE Grris’ CLuB 
THE LaprEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 


HOW 585 JOURNAL 
READERS EARNED $5000 
IN DECEMBER 


ON DECEMBER 31 THE JourRNAL will divide 
$5000 among five hundred and eighty-five 
persons who during December sent orders for sub- 
scriptions, not exactly as payment for sending these 
subscriptions—they were paid for by a liberal 
commission on each order sent—but just as extra 
awards for sending the orders in December. 

We are so well pleased with the result that we 
are going to start the new year by repeating the 
offer in exactly the same form. 

Any one willing to give a few leisure hours in 
January to looking up renewals and new subscrip- 
tions among ielonde and neighbors will be liberally 
paid for every bit of work done, whether it be 
much or little, and, in addition, will at the end of 
the month be given a part of the $5000. Besides 
this there is an extra $950 which will be paid 
exclusively to those who have not previously re- 
ceived one of these special prizes. Whether you 
want to earn money for some special object or to 
establish yourself in a permanent paying business, 
this is the opportunity for which you are looking. 

Why not signalize the first month of 1907 by 
earning a very handsome sum of money in the 
same way that hundreds of others earned their 
Christmas money? You can be just as successful 
as they were. You can learn all about it if you 
will send a line addressed to 


THE CIRCULATION BUREAU 
THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
PHILADELPHIA 














Mr. Iaylor’s lwo Greatest Pictures 
Now in Beautiful Colors 


The Famous “Hanging of the Crane” and 
“Home-Keeping Hearts are Happiest” 





























“The Hanging of the Crane” 


HESE charming romantic pictures are Mr. W. L. Taylor’s master- 

pieces. They illustrate Longfellow’s beautiful poem, ‘‘The Hanging 
of the Crane,’’ and the line, ‘‘ Home-Keeping Hearts are Happiest,’’ from 
one of his songs. Since their appearance in THE JOURNAL they have 
been published by Curtis and Cameron, the well-known art publishers of 
Boston, in their Copley Prints. 

This firm has since produced both paintings in all the exquisite colors 
of the originals, and by special arrangement 


These Beautiful Pictures in Full Color 
Are Now Offered to Our Readers Without Cost 


unmounted and all ready for framing. The pictures proper are larger 
than a page of THE JoURNAL—or, to be accurate, 11%4x15 inches in size. 
Including the margin they measure 17x24 inches. 





TO ANY READER who will send us $1.50 for a year’s sub- 
scription to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL for some person who 
is not now a subscriber, we will, in acknowledgment of the | 
courtesy, ship either one of these pictures carefully packed 
in a tube, all expenses paid. Or, for two new subscriptions 
we will send both pictures. If only one picture is desired 
be careful to state which one is wanted. | 








REMEMBER: The picture must be requested when the subscription is 
sent, the subscription must be for some person whose name is not now on 
our list, and it may not be that of the sender. In every part of the 
country are thousands of people who are not subscribers to THE JOURNAL, 





























“Home-Keeping Hearts are Happiest” 


but who buy an occasional copy. Almost any of these will subscribe if 
asked to do so, for by so doing they effect a considerable saving in 
money, and the magazine is delivered to them as soon as issued without 
trouble to them or risk of disappointment. Address your letter to 


The Picture Bureau 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 
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Inspected 
and Passed 


Under the Act of Congress of June 30, 1906.”” 


every article of meat and meat food products 

offered for sale in interstate and foreign commerce. 
This is the law of the United States. Its purpose is to 
assure the public that only sound and wholesome meat 
and meat food products may be offered for sale. 

It is a wise law. Its enforcement must be universal 
and uniform. The public is greatly interested in this 
law, and will closely watch its workings and 
its effects. 

You are familiar with the metallic tap- 
tap of the machinist when he inspects the 
wheels of the railway coach; you are fa- 
miliar with the methods employed in the 
inspection of gas meters, street lamps, street 
car indicators, telephones, and many other 
forms of commercial and public activity. We 
should like to make familiar to you just what 
“U.S. Inspected and Passed”’ means as applied to 


[eer are the words that must be attached to 


US 
qd 


Fes Simile of the Government 


Swift & Company, who supply a large propor- Inaction Label on Swit’ 


tion of the meats and meat food products con- 
sumed in America. 

There is only one absolutely satisfactory method by 
which you can obtain this familiarity, and that is by see- 
ing the law put to the daily test. 

Swift & Company cordially invite you to visit 
any of their modern packing plants at Chicago, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Louis, St. Joseph, St. Paul, or Fort 
Worth, and see the United States Government, through 








o: AND © 
~, PASSED UNDER. O 
THE ACTOF 
CONGRESS (9) J 
2 30, fio 


pped Smoked 


its inspectors, carrying out the provisions of the Act of 
Congress of June 30, 1906. 

Any person who is unable to visit one of the Swift 
packing plants, where we dress and prepare for market 
Beef, Mutton, Pork, Veal, Poultry, Hams, Bacon, Lard, 
Sausage, and other meat food products, will be cordially 
received at any of the Swift distributing houses—we have 

them in nearly every city in the United States and 

Great Britain—where U. S. Government In- 
spection will be explained and demonstrated. 
You, as a user of Meats, Lard and other 
food supplies, are vitally interested in the pro- 
ducts prepared by Swift & Company. 

We believe that you will, when you see 

how effectively we are carrying out the reg- 

ulations of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
always mentally associate “U. S. Inspected” 
and the name of “‘Swift’’ with everything that is 
good, wholesome and appetizing in meat and 
meat food products. 

Our packing plants are always open to the 
public. No passes are required and no introduction is 
needed to secure admission. Polite attendants, who will 
cheerfully answer questions and give information, will 
be found in every department. We sincerely wish you 
to know all about Government inspection —wish you to 
know just what it means to you as a consumer—and 
the best way to know is to see it in operation in one of 
Swift & Company’s establishments. 


SWIFT & COMPANY, U.S.A. 


By LOUIS F. SWIFT, President 





General View of Swift & Company’s Plant, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, This Plant Covers Forty-Nine Acres of Land, 
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Kornelia Kinks 


‘““W’en I show gran’ pappy 
da lil’ box what have Ko’n 
Kinks, he say, ‘Go ’long, 
chile, dat ain’t no mo’ co’n 
dan it is goobers;’ but I 
say, ‘Yo jes’ tas’ it” An’ 
he tas’ an’ tas’ an’ tas’, an’ 
bimeby he et de whole box 
up, an’ he say, ‘It am sut- 
tenly wunnerful how w’ite 
folks kin mek jes’ co’n tas’ 
so good.’”’— Kornelia Kinks. 


tek Korn-Kinks; the new food, corn and malt, to 
be eaten cold or hot, for breakfast and all meals. 


For sale at all grocery stores. 


5c. a package. 








Good Manners and Good Form 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


Mrs. Kingsland will be glad to answer on this page any questions of good manners and good form, of 
interest to girls. A correspondent wishing an answer by mail should inclose a stamped addressed envelope. 


The Bridegroom’s Attire at an Afternoon Wedding 


How should the bridegroom dress at an after- 
noon wedding ? ee 
He should wear a Prince Albert coat with waist- 
coat to match, or one of white piqué, trousers of 
dark gray striped material, patent leather shoes, 
white or pearl-gray scarf, white dogskin or gray 
suede gloves, and should carry a silk hat. When 
the bride is in full bridal attire the white waist- 
coat, gloves and scarf, with a buttonhole flower 


| like those which compose the bride’s bouquet, are 
oy oe by the bridegroom. Where economy 


must considered a cutaway coat may be worn. 


Do Not Send Your Thanks on a Card 


May one use a card when writing one’s thanks 
for a gift, if a card accompanied it? Mary. 

No, indeed. However trifling the gift, a note 
carefully written on the best paper at one’s dis- 
posal, and cordially expressed, is the only proper 
acknowledgment, unless one can thank the giver 
in person very promptly. 


Leaving the Husband’s Card 


Is it not a senseless custom to leave one’s hus- 
band’s cards when every one knows that he is at his 
business and not accompanying his wife on a round 
of social calls? Extra S. 
It deceives no one, nor is it intended to do so. 
It is merely a rather stupid attempt to preserve a 
married man’s social recognition among his own 
and his wife’s acquaintances. 


The Professional Woman's Visiting-Cards 


How should a woman who has a profession man- 
age about cards? EmILy BRown. 


She should have two sets of cards, one for pro- 
fessional and one for social use. The former 
should bear her professional title—‘‘Dr. Emily 
Brown” —her office address in the lower right-hand 
corner, and the office hours in the left. The 
Roman block lettering is more businesslike than 
the script. Her social cards should have her name, 
with the prefix ‘‘ Miss,” or ‘‘Mrs.”’ prefacing her 
husband’s name, her home address, and reception 
day if she has one. It is desirable for a woman to 
keep her social and professional life distinctly apart. 


A Supper is Usual After a Theatre Party 

Is it necessary when giving a theatre party to 
ask one’s guests for a supper afterward? 

E.B. 

It is not necessary, but customary. Such enter- 
tainments usually begin with an informal little 
dinner or conclude with a light supper. No 
mention of the supper need be made in the invita- 
tion—it is taken for granted if the guests are not 
asked for dinner. It may be very simple—a few 
oysters and an ice, perhaps— but it is wise to have 
a table reserved if the restaurant be a popular one. 
A “‘tip” to the head waiter insures this. 


When One Man Takes Another to Call on a Woman 
May I take a man friend to call upon a young 
woman whom he desires to know? HArRRy K 
Yes, but only after having received the young 
woman’s permission to do so. 


The Acceptance of Sympathy 


What acknowledgment should be made by 
persons in bereavement to friends who have sent 
flowers for the funeral, letters and cards of con- 
dolence, and have called frequently to inquire ? 

Gifts of flowers should be acknowledged by 
notes of thanks, brief but cordial. For notes and 
cards expressing sympathy one may send one’s 
visiting-card (black-bordered), writing below the 
name, ‘‘sends very sincere thanks for the kind sym- 
pathy expressed.” 


The Woman Bows First at a Chance Meeting 


Who should bow or speak first at a chance meet- 
ing, some time after an introduction ? 
CAROLINE. 


Between men and women, the woman bows or 
= some sign of recognizing the acquaintance 

rst, but the man should be the first to speak, 
except in the case where the woman is his senior, 
when she may address him and even recall her- 
self tohisremembrance. Between women, neither 
takes precedence of the other, unless there is a 
marked difference of age or social position. 


A Point of Grammar in an Acceptance 


In accepting an invitation do I say, ‘‘It will 
give me pleasure to accept,” or ‘‘It gives me pleas- 
ure,”’ etc. ? JEAN. 


The latter form is correct. The invitation is 
accepted when you promise to be present. Also, it 
is a common grammatical error to say: ‘‘It gives 
my husband and myself much pleasure to accept.” 
One cannot say: ‘‘It gives myself.” 


To Announce One’s Engagement 


How should I announce my engagement? 
MOLLIE. 


The manner that finds favor among persons of 
the best breeding is for those most interested to 
write personal notes to their intimate friends. The 
sae of the affianced couple also write to their 
riends and relatives authorizing them to pass on 
the pleasant news. he announcement is some- 
times made by the father of the bride-elect at a 
dinner, at which the fiancé is present, or at a lunch- 
eon where the young woman—or some friend for 
her—confides the happy secret which the guests 
are at liberty to publish, 


The Man’s Duties at a Dance 


What is expected of a man at a dance? 
E. F.G. 


He should ask his hostess or her daughters to 
dance, and endeavor to dance at least once with 
each young woman of his acquaintance. He 
makes an engagement with one of them for supper, 
but has his eyes about him for any who may seem 
to be overlooked, both at supper and during the 
dancing. ‘The best-bred young men request in- 
troductions if they have any time unemployed, 
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| that they may make themselves useful to their 
hostess in recognition of her hospitality. 


The Girl Invites the Man to Call 
May I ask peaaen to call upon a young lady 
whom I greatly admire ? ; 5. 
You must wait for her invitation—unless some 
friend will exert herself or himself on your behalf. 
A man should not go beyond a “7 evident pleas- 
ure in a woman’s society, by way of suggestions. 


The Clergyman’s Wedding Fee 
What is the usual fee given to a clergyman at a 
A. C. 


wedding ? 

From five dollars to a hundred, according to the 
means of the bridegroom. It is generally in the 
form of a check, gold piece or new bills, and is 
intrusted to the best man to be given at the close of 
the service. If a relative performs the ceremony a 
gift of some kind is usually sent within a week or so 
in lieu of a money fee. 


Do Not Invite the Wife Without the Husband 


May I ask a lady to dine with us without her 
husband? I do not know the husband nor do I 
desire to. Mary B. 


It is not permitted by etiquette to invite a hus- 
band or wife apart from the other—if both are 
accessible—except among very intimate friends 
Your not knowing the husband is no bar to your 
— him to dine if you are acquainted with his 
wife. 


Bid Your Caller Good-by in the Parlor 


Should I accompany a young man caller to the 
hall and give him his hat? Lucy N. 

No, indeed. You should take leave of him in 
the drawing-room and allow him to manage his 
own hat and overcoat unobserved. 


Social Affairs Possible to Those in Mourning 


What entertainments would it be right for me 
to attend during the first year of mourning for 
my father? Rose B. 


For the first six months it is not fitting that you 
attend any. You may lunch or dine with intimate 
friends at your house or theirs and attend lectures, 
readings, join classes, etc. If the first period of 
mourning occurs during the summer more lati- 
tude is accorded. After six months you may 
attend matinées or very informal luncheon parties, 
but not before the year is up should you take part 
in social gayeties. Were I talking to others about 
you, however, instead of talking directly to you, 
I should advise making allowances for youth’s 
natural craving for pleasure—but ‘‘that’s another 
story!” 


The Conversation at a Visit of Condolence 
What should one talk about when paying a visit 
be Be & 


of condolence ? 


It is an occasion calling for tact. Do not be the 
first to introduce the subject of the bereavement, 
but by your sympathetic manner, your warm 
hand-clasp, carry the assurance that you are re- 
membering that your friend has suffered and is 
in trouble. Some persons cannot bear to reopen 
the wounds of their grief to any but their nearest 
and dearest. Others are comforted by talking of 
the loved one mourned. ‘Take a tone hopeful, 
perhaps, rather than cheerful, but little by little 
try to lead her thoughts into pleasant channels. 
Before leaving, if possible tell her some bit of 
news, bring some whiff of outdoor interest to 
leave with her. Above all, do not stay long. 


Hats Should be Worn at a Church Wedding 


May one attend a church wedding without 
wearing a hat? MILLICENT. 

It is considered bad form. ‘The Episcopal and 
the Roman Churches, following the suggestion of 
Saint Paul (I Corinthians xi: 13) hold that it is 
not ‘‘comely” that a’ woman be in church with un- 
covered head, and as our rules of etiquette come 
to us chiefly from England and France—where the 
above-named churches hold sway—we follow the 
observance that obtains there. 


A Dance with Many Hostesses 

How may several girl friends give a dance 
together ? Giapys L. 

Your mothers may issue invitations for a dance 
to be given at some hall or hotel drawing-rooms 
which they engage. Such an entertainment is 
called a culowtadee dance, and others besides the 
mothers of the young women may join forces as 
patronesses. Such dances are usually very at- 
tractive affairs. ‘The many hostesses pledged to 
its success, the division of expense a responsi- 
bility, the several circles of acquaintance brought 
together minimize the trouble and increase the 
pleasure. 


A Divorced Woman's Visiting-Card 
How should the card of a divorced woman read? 


4s 4+ avi. 


A divorced woman uses her maiden name 
(initials preferably representing the Christian 
names) with the prefix ‘‘Mrs.,’’ adding or not her 
married surname, according to circumstances, 
which alone may be retained of her former title. 


The Setting of the Formal Dinner-Table 
At formal dinners what is placed upon the table? 


(Mrs.) I. F. K. 


A centrepiece of flowers, fruit or growing ferns, 
four small dishes containing bonbons, salted al- 
monds, little cakes, glacé fruits or other decora- 
tive dainties, the carafes, and the plates, small 
silver, goblets, and a plainly folded napkin, anc a 
roll or a square of bread at each place. Name- 
cards indicate the places. At luncheons, olives, 
radishes, etc., help to decorate the table, but at 
dinners these are served from the side-table. 


When You Take Your Guest to a Reception 

May I take my visiting guest to an ordinary tea 
or reception ? i 

Yes, provided that you present her to the |: dy 
of the house at her entrance, explaining that you 
have taken the liberty of bringing her. The gucsé 
should leave her card with the name of her hostess 
written upon it. This is regarded as little more 
than an introduction and does not necessarily im- 
pose a return call. 


will 
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Pretty Girl Questions 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions about health which are of interest to girls will be answered by Doctor Walker, but inquirers must give their 
names and addresses. Correspondents inclosing stamps or addressed stamped envelopes will be answered by mail. 


xercise Regularly and Moderately 


DorotHy. Regular exercise will be of much 
nefit to you, while spasmodic attempts are 
most useless. Always take your exercise in mod- 
eration. You may easily injure yourself by over- 
exertion, especially after a period of indolence. 
A walk which may not be long, but which is taken 
with daily regularity and with some object of 
interest in view, will do a great deal to keep you in 
health. Your exercise then will not prove a task. 


30rax is Bad for a Dry Scalp 

Nettie B. The scalp that is too dry often 
causes troublesome itching. You are probably 
washing your hair too often. Do not use either 
borax or soda, but apply either almond or olive 
oil to the scalp. Be sure that the oil is pure and 
sweet, otherwise it is of doubtful utility. 


Headache May Come from Nasal Disorder 


ROSAMOND. Since your oculist cannot account 
for your frequent headaches why do you not con- 
sult a rhinologist ? 


Cleansing the Teeth at Night 

M.E. It is very necessary to cleanse the teeth 
carefully before retiring at night. Use a good 
alkaline mouth-wash. Rinse this thoroughly 
through the mouth, forcing it through the teeth by 
means of the tongue. Hold the liquid in the 
mouth for two or three minutes. In this way you 
will put the mouth in an antacid condition and off- 
set to a great extent injury to the teeth from acids 
in the mouth. 


To Reduce the Calf of the Leg 


MARILDA. Mountain-climbing or hill-climbing 
will reduce the superfluous fat which so annoys 
you. Girls who do not live in a hilly country as 
you do can get much the same effect by walking 
up an inclined board. 


Intestinal Disease Due to Dust 


CALIFORNIA. Never eat uncooked fruit or vege- 
tables that have been exposed to the dust of the 
street. Attention has lately been called to the fact 
that many intestinal diseases which have been 
attributed to the eating of fresh fruit and vege- 
tables are really due to the dust of the crowded 
city streets which settles on fruit exposed for sale. 
Light Should Come from the Left Side 

Eunice. When you write sit so that the light 
falls over your left shoulder in order to avoid the 
shadow cast by the hand or Ee. Never allow the 


light to shine on your eyes from above. An eye- 
shade worn at night gives protection. 


Woolen Garments Suitable for Cold Weather 


Letit1A. Woolen clothing not only keeps the 
cold out but also keeps the heatin. It is a poor 
conductor of heat on account of its large meshes 
which contain quantities of air. It prevents sudden 
chilling of the body on account of its absorbent 
properties. Silk, though nearly as poor a heat 
conductor as wool, is far more expensive. 


What to Do for Frost-Bite 


GRISELDA. Frost-bite attacks chiefly the nose, 
ears, chin, hands and feet. The danger of frost- 
bite consists in warming the affected part too 
quickly. ‘The sufferer should be taken into a room 
where there is no fire and the frostbitten spots 
rubbed with handfuls of snow or with cloths wrung 
out of cold water. When reaction takes place the 
parts may be wrapped in flannel. Some hot drink 
should then be given to the patient. 


Lotion for a Red Nose 


READER. The lotion for a red nose which you 
asked for is composed of powdered calamine, 
one drachm; zinc oxide, one-half drachm; glycer- 
ine, one-half drachm; cherry laurel water, four 
ounces. This lotion should be well shaken before 
it is mopped on the nose. It may be used both 
morning and evening. 


Laxative Food 


City BOARDER. In the morning drink a glass of 
hot water into which you have squeezed the juice 
of an orange. Entire wheat bread, onions, spin- 
ach, string beans, beet tops, celery and lettuce you 
may include in your diet list. As you like butter- 
milk drink it freely, as well as plenty of pure water 
between meals. Unfermented grape juice also has 
a laxative effect. 


Avoid Night-Work 


SELF-SupPoRTING. Your health is your capital. 
A few dollars a week over your regular salary will 
never compensate for the wear and tear of night- 
work. After a busy day you need quiet and relaxa- 
tion. Many girls have become helpless invalids 
from working both day and night. 


Gastric Trouble Due to Carious Teeth 


SUFFERER. Recently an English physician read 
@ paper in which he showed that not only catarrh of 
the stomach, but even more serious troubles, 
could be caused by a diseased condition of the 
teeth and mouth. In such a case the swallowing of 
poisonous materials secreted in the mouth goes 
on often for years without being noticed by the 
patient. 


Woolen Stockings Irritate Chilblains 


_ Dakota Girt. Substitute ‘heavy cotton stock- 
ings for the woolen ones you have been wearing. 

ool is often very irritating to sensitive feet. Look 
also to your general condition, as very likely you are 
fun down. Salt baths or alcohol rubs will stimu- 
ate your circulation. Painting the affected parts 
with collodion is often helpful. 


Treatment for Acne 


MoLty. Acne is quite common in young people. 
he skin glands are very active at that time. 
“gestive disturbances are sometimes a cause. 
ery often girls can help themselves in this trouble 
¥ improving the general health. A simple diet, 
outdoor exercise, and a daily bath will all aid you. 
2 Many cases the pustules are lanced with a small 
instrument made for this purpose. Sometimes the 
+ IS scraped with a blunt instrument. But such 
‘eatment should be given by a physician only. 


Exercise Should Precede a Cold Sponge 

ADELE. It is an excellent plan to spat one’s self 
for five minutes before the morning cold sponge. 
ry this, and I am sure that you will react well if 
you never did before. 


How to Wear the Hair at Night 


Anxious. Braid the hair in two loose plaits at 
night. They are more comfortable for sleeping 
and look prettier than one braid. You will nearly 
always see the hair of patients in the hospital 
arranged in this manner. 


For Those Who Snore 


MokrtIiFIeD. If you will send me a stamped and 
addressed envelope I shall be glad to mail you a 
little sketch of an ‘‘anti-snoring” device. It will 
help you to overcome this mortifying habit. You 
must remember, however, that many cases of 
snoring are due to some malformation in the nose 
which demands the services of a skilled physician. 


A Recipe for Camphor Ice 


Harriet. An old recipe for camphor ice calis 
for two ounces of refined mutton or lamb tallow, 
and a piece of gum camphor as large as an English 
walnut. These ingredients are melted together. 
During the winter apply a bit of this mixture to the 
lips before going outdoors. It will keep the lips 
from cracking and growing sore. 

Devices Used by Deaf People 

JOHANNA. Various instruments have been in- 
vented for use by the deaf. Some are worthless. 
Only by trying different kinds can you decide 
whether any one is at all suited to your case. Carry 
off your deafness gracefully. You cannot conceal 
it. The way in which some people bear this afflic- 
tion by taking it as a matter of course is really 
most attractive. 


The Brush for Applying Hair Tonic 


HEBE. The tonic hairbrush can be obtained at 
most department stores. It is long and narrow. 
The bristles are neither too stiff nor too soft. As 
you do not live within reach of a large shop why do 
not you use a discarded toothbrush after it has been 
cleansed and sterilized? A little mop of cotton 
also answers very well. 


The Perfect Ear 

SUBSCRIBER. An ear which is classically perfect 
is about twice as long as it is broad. Its color is a 
delicate sea-shell pink, and it is set well back against 
the side of the head. 


Curling Fluid for the Hair 


X. Y. Z. A curling fluid is made of a table- 
spoonful of bruised quince seed to a pint of hot 
water. The water is poured over the seeds, and 
the whole allowed to stand for several hours. You 
can thin this mucilage with a few drops of violet 
essence. The hair is moistened with the fluid 
before curling. 


Massage the Gums 


VERA. Dip the fingers into cold water and mas- 
sage the gums every morning before breakfast. 
This will aid the circulation and is of great benefit 
to flabby, unhealthy gums. 


For Irritation Around the Nose 


CLARINCE. A simple lotion for cracks or irrita- 
tion around the nose is composed of equal parts of 
distilled witch-hazel and camphor-water. This is 
to be mopped frequently over the surface. 


Do Not Wear Cotton in the Ears 


BEATRIX. You should not become accustomed 
to wearing cotton in your ears. If one is very sen 
sitive to cold and is to be especially exposed for 
several hours this might be allowed for a short 
time. To form the habit, however, is most unwise. 


Skipping and Running Will Develop Flat Chest 


LEAH. You will soon broaden out your flat, 
narrow chest if you skip or run out in the open air 
every day. ‘The best way to dilate the lungs and 
expand the chest is to perform exercises which will 
increase the depth of respiration. 


The Care of the Neck 


I. D. Bathe your throat and neck daily with 
cold water, dashing it on with the hands. As you 
wear low-necked gowns in the evening, dress the 
neck lightly during the day in order to avoid too 
great a change. 

Gloves Protect the Hands in Housework 

Jesse. Wear gloves whenever you can while 
doing housework. Rubber gloves are best when 
the hands have to be put into water. Just after 
drying the hands, thoroughly rub into them mut- 
ton tallow or olive oil. Use this precaution also 
before putting on your working-gloves. 


Avoid the Medicine Habit 

AGNES. It is a very bad plan to take medicine 
continually. If girls with this habit would let drugs 
alone and substitute proper food and fresh air 
there would be very little occasion to worry about 
pale cheeks, unpleasant breath and disordered 
stomach. 


A Suggestion for Curing Insomnia 

ELEANOR VAN K. The habit of planning for the 
next day’s work after you have gone to bed is a very 
bad one. If you have trouble in diverting your 
mind from business cares, read a light, amusing 
story just before retiring. This will nearly always 
relax the nervous tension and prepare you ior a 
refreshing night’s sleep. 


The Cause of Rough, Flaky Skin 

Enrp. As a rule, at this time of year, a rough, 
flaky skin is due to impure 8 and hard water, 
careless exposure to winter winds, and to the lack 
of the use of some emollient. 


Cheerfulness a Habit 

L. B. H. You can cultivate cheerfulness until 
it becomes a habit. Always look for the funny side 
of any unpleasant experience. It is there and you 
will find it if you hunt hard enough. After this the 
hurt will disappear. 
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“THE GIRL IN THE GREEN GOWN" 


Mr. Alexander's Picture in the National 
Academy, 1905. 





* DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN™ COPY'T 1905, WM. H. DRAKE, A. N. A. 


This painting was awarded the $1,000.00 Prize in the Osborne 
Company's Fourth Annual Artists’ Competition. 





CoPy'T 1905, BY JOHN W. ALEXANDER. 





“ADAM AND EVE" 
COPY'T 1905, BY 
BESSIE COLLINS PEASE 


Whoever sends you 
an Osborne Art 
Calendar pays a 
compliment to your 
good taste, and 
reflects his own 
business standards 


Osborne Art Calendars are not mere 
‘*calendars,’’ but actual works of the fine 
arts, with pictures that are high-class 
reproductions of original paintings by 
representative and distinguished Amer- 
ican and European painters. 


Not every calendar with a picture on 
it is an art calendar—l\ook for the 
‘‘Osborne’’ imprint. 


THE OSBORNE COMPANY 


Hubert and West Sts., New York 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


Just now this is a leading question in many thousand American 


How can all the new books, with their attractive bindings, be 
displayed to the best advantage, arranged and classified so as to 


Now is the most propitious moment of the entire year to settle 
this question for all time to come, by procuring Globe-Wernicke 
“Elastic” Book Cases which are graded as to height to fit the 
books of any library, and in lengths to fit most any room. 

Made in dull and polish finish, quartered oak and mahogany— 
with plain, leaded and plate glass doors —controlled by the only 
patent equalizer that absolutely prevents binding. 

Three different styles are described in our catalogue —Standard, 
Mission and Ideal—each one a distinctive type. 

Carried in stock by agents in over 1,200 cities. 
represented we ship on approval — freight paid. 


Where not 























Send for catalogue No. A 106. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati. 
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The Nut-like 
Flavor of the 
Beans 


The rich, nutty flavor of the beans in Van 
Camp's Pork and Beans with Tomato Sauce is 
compounded by old Mother Nature herself in 
her happiest mood. G 
To produce beans having this delicate flavor 
peculiar to Van Camp's requires just the right combination of soil and climate. 
Van Camps seek out the favored sections of the country where the finest- 
flavored beans in the world are raised. 
Merely good beans are not good enough for Van Camp’s—nothing but the 
very best goes. 
That is the secret of the delicious, appetizing taste of Van Camp’s—that and the 
Van Camp way of cooking. 
For even the finest beans may lose their flavor unless the cook knows how. 
Van Camp's cook does. 
All the natural and irresistible goodness of Van Camp s beans is preserved in its 
entirety by the Van Camp cooking—the delicate sweetness, the mealy consistency, 
the nutty flavor. And, Van Camp’s Beans are filled to the bursting point with 
nutrition— meet the most exacting demands of the healthiest appetite —give 
vitality and strength. 
Then there is the Tomato Sauce — made as only Van Camps know how to make 
it — retaining all the juicy goodness of vine-ripened tomatoes — imparting 
the spicy zest so much appreciated by the particular palate. 
And don’t forget the slice of tender pork—just large enough to give the 
satisfying richness for which Van Camp's are famous. Test Van Camp's 
in this savory dish: . 


f JD Entrée of Beans 












One quart of Van Camp's Pork and Beans with 

Tomato Sauce. 

One-half cup sweet cream. 

One cup English Walnut meats, broken once. 
Press the beans through a colander. Moisten with 
the cream, beatin up lightl , stirring in the walnut 
meats. Pile lightly into a Tobien dish and bake 
twenty minutes. rve hot as an entrée for dinner 
or for luncheon. 


Tell the grocery man not to make any mistake when 
you order Van Camp’s, because you'll be sorely 

displeased and disappointed if he doesn't 
bring you Van Camp's. 






Indianapolis, Indiana 




































The Van Camp Packing Company 











Pretty Table Ideas 


By Mary McKim Marriott 


** Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty light: 
The year is dying in the night; 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


“ Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow : 
The year is going—let him go; 

Ring out the false, ring in the true.”’ 


PRETTY idea suggested by these beautiful 
A= for a New Year’s Eve party would be 


to suspend from the chandelier, by white 
satin ribbons, as many little “‘silver” bells as there 
are guests. The white ribbons must be of unequal 
lengths and should be studded with very tiny 
‘*silver” bells. Streamers of narrow ribbon, also 
studded with bells, must extend from the clappers 
of the larger bells to every cover. Candle-shades 
must be dotted with little ‘‘silver” stars veiled with 
a scattering of crystal snow; finish the shades with 
a fringe of tiny bells and scatter ‘‘silver” stars and 
snow all over the cloth. In the centre of the table 
have a graceful wreath of ivy and immortelles, and 
at every cover have long ivy tendrils tied with 
white satin ribbon. At midnight the bells are to 
be jangled merrily together and each girl is to be 
given the privilege of rapidly wishing a wish three 
times backward. Tradition has it that if she suc- 
ceeds in carrying out this laudable intention before 
the last stroke of midnight, then resolutely closes 
her lips, goes home in silence and dreams three 
times in succession of the wish she desires, there 


| is little doubt but that her wish will come true. 


For Another New Year's Party, set the table for 
eleven guests, twelve including the hostess. Partly 
conceal the cloth under flakes of raw cotton drifted 
toward the centre and sprinkled with crystal snow. 
In the table-centre have a large, jagged block of 
ice, set on a deep waiter. High about the ice pile 
holly sprays, cedar and artificial snow, and crown- 
ing the summit of the ice have ‘‘Old Father Time” 
sitting on an hour-glass incrusted with alum to 
resemble snow. Father Time can be personified 
by an ancient, white-bearded Brownie, nearly 
smothered in snow and bearing over his shoul- 
ders a long-bladed, gilded scythe. About the base 
of the centrepiece have twelve candle-holders bear- 
ing tallred candles. Partly bury their foundations 
in the drifte’i snow, and have ivy tendrils and bits 
of holly twisted gra« fully around the sticks. Tiny, 
frosted hour-glasses, tur souvenirs, should be tied 
with big bows of scarlei ribbon, and from the 
handle of Father Time’s scyihe iwelve streamers 
of scarlet ribbon must extend tc every cover and 
be tied to rolls of parchment paper labeled ‘‘ New 
Year Resolutions.” Every roll of parchment is to 
contain a single verse of doggerel, which, if cleverly 
selected, can play upon or refer to some laughable 
fault or folly of each one of the guests. Every 
verse of doggerel is to be accompanied by a form- 
ally-drawn-up resolution vowing repentance and 
better behavior in the future. These bits of dog- 
gerel are intended to stand for guest-cards, although 
no visible name will be attached, and each girl 


| is supposed to find her place by identifying her- 


self by the resolution which seems to her to be 
the most applicable. After the girls have gayly 
chosen their places, guest-cards will be found 
tucked away in the folded dinner-napkins, and 
prizes are to be awarded where the resolutions 
were correctly chosen. 

About ten minutes of twelve the hostess should 
blindfold all her guests and move a lighted candle 
directly in front of each one of them. On the first 
stroke of midnight, and simultaneously with every 
stroke of the clock, each one of the twelve girls in 
turn must try to blow out the light of the candle 
before her. Only one trial is to be allowed each 
girl, and should she succeed then she has had the 
satisfaction of proving to herself, and to others, 
that in the New Year to come she can just as read- 
ily extinguish those sins which her resolutions 
have vowed to overcome. Should she fail—alas, 
unhappy one! I have no language to describe the 
state of wickedness in which she will continue! 


A Jolly Scotch Custom suggests a good idea for 
New Year’s Eve. In the centre of the table have a 
large, enameled bowl filled with sparkling spring 
water on which a thick layer of ice has formed. 
Around the bowl pile up a rockery of alum-crusted 
stones, holly, moss and stiff little cedar-trees. 
Scatter snow all over the rockery, cloth and candle- 
shades, and at every cover have a quaint little 
pitcher tied with white and green ribbons. Tradi- 
tion requires that just as the last chimes of mid- 
night are dying away a helter-skelter rush is to be 
made by the merrymakers to snatch ‘‘the cream 
of the year” from under the ice—that is, the first 
pitcherful of the New Year, and with it the promise 
of winning the bonniest laddie and the bonniest 
luck within the twelve months. The successful 
lassie must not only be the first to break through 
the ice and fill her pitcher to overflowing, but she 
must also be the first to swallow the contents of her 
pitcher at a single draft, the rest of the company 
trying their very best to prevent her from accom- 
plishing her purpose. 


The Lassies in Scotland Also Believe that one can 
learn what Fate has in store for one by opening a 
book at random on New Year’s Eve just after mid- 
night and placing a finger at random on some 
verse. This verse is read aloud, and, according to 
excellent authority, will unvaryingly be found to 
predict in some way the happiness or misery, dur- 
ing the year, of the person making the trial. Lots 
of fun can be had from the idea at a New Year’s 
Eve party. Have a big gilded dictionary on a bed 
of holly in the centre of the table. Tie the diction- 


| ary with a stunning bow of scarlet taffeta interlaced 





with holly. Wreathe the table with 
holly garlands, scatter alphabet letters 
of scarlet and gold all over the cloth and 
write guests’ names on scarlet A, B, C 
blocks at every cover. 

Blindfold each girl in turn; have her 
open the dictionary and point to a 
word. Then before moving her finger 
she must raise the blindfold, read out the word 
and write it down at the head of a long slip of 
paper at her place. Twelve times this blindfolding 
and its attendant mysteries go on around the table, 
until each girl, choosing one word at a time, and 
writing each word down in the order in which she 
finds it, has a fortune foretold by the twelve words, 
which must be read aloud, interpreted, and 
accepted as final, no matter how absurd it may be. 


Saint Agnes’ Eve—the twentieth of January— 
is a period of prophetic promise for a maiden in 
search of a husband. An ancient method of divi- 
nation directs that upon Saint Agnes’ Eve one 
must take a row of pins, pull out one after another, 
and, repeating this old stanza with every pin, stick 
them into her sleeve: 

“1 stick this pin, this pin I stick, 
To know the thing I know not yet: 
That I may see 
The man that shall my husband be— 
Not in his best or worst array, 
But what he weareth every day; 
That I tomorrow may him ken 
From among all other men."’ 
The maid in question must prove the efficacy of 
this charm by sleeping that night in the bodice in 
which the pins are stuck. The man that she 
dreams of will be the man she will marry. 

The idea can be used successfully for guest- 
cards. Have the cards of white parchment deco- 
rated with little scarlet hearts. Write guests’ 
names and the magic lines with gold ink. 


Another Pretty Little Idea for Saint Agnes’ Eve 
would be to have a large nosegay of rosemary and 
thyme in the centre of the table. ‘Tie the nosegay 
with very delicate blue ribbon, and scatter little 
pink paper hearts all over the cloth. Decorate 
the candle-shades with little pink and gold hearts, 
and for souvenirs have a pair of tiny gilded wooden 
shoes at every cover. At the close of the luncheon 
each girl must take a sprig of rosemary and a sprig 
of thyme, sprinkle them thrice with water, then 
place one in each little wooden shoe. The shoes 
are to be taken home with the sprigs undisturbed, 
and that night placed one on each side of the 
bed. The dreams that are dreamed that night 
are to be taken very seriously. 


What I am Asked 


A Spanish Luncheon 

Kindly give me some good ideas for a Spanish 
luncheon, E. D. P. 

Have a centrepiece of soft, scarlet silk edged 
with gilt coins and spangles, and in the centre of 
the table have a dainty tambourine filled with 
scarlet flowers and tied with scarlet and yellow 
ribbons. Attractive candle-shades can be made 
from gay little Spanish fans decorated with tinsel 
and brilliant bull-fight scenes. To make the 
shades, the wire bit holding the fan-sticks together 
must be broken and a streamer of scarlet ribbon 
substituted. Fit the ribbon tightly to the top of a 
candle-shade supporter. Write guests’ names in 
gold on ribbon-bound castanets at every cover. 
Give tiny guitars and tambourines as souvenirs, 
and for each guest write out a lease for a ‘‘castle in 
Spain.” The leases must be formally drawn up on 
legal-cap paper, each lease giving to the lessee 
right to the possession of her heart’s desire. 


Table Decoration for a Skating-Party Luncheon 

Please suggest a table decoration for a luncheon 
to follow a skating party. Mrs. R. H. 

A pretty idea for such 4 luncheon can be carried 
out by having a frozen pond in the centre of the 
table represented by a flat table mirror coated with 
alum so as to resemble frost. Cut ‘‘figure eights,” 
‘‘circles” and other fancy skating figures in the 
frost with’a dull point, and in the centre of the 
pond balance a gilded skate daintily tied with 
white satin ribbon and mistletoe. Surround the 
edges of the pond with broken rock-crystal, mistle- 
toe and artificial snow. Have candle-shades of 
heavy waxed paper, coated with ‘‘snow”’; finish 
them with a fringe of icicles and tiny gilt skates, 
and at every cover have a snow-beaten Brownie 
carrying a tiny pair of gilt skates over his arm 


Children’s Party on Twelfth Night 

Can you give me some little suggestion for a 
children’s party on Twelfth Night? 

A MOTHER 

They tell me that the Befana visits little Italian 
children on the eve of the Epiphany just as Santa 
Claus visits our children on Christmas Eve, only, 
instead of Christmas stockings, the little Italians 
hang up their coats, and are very careful, as you 
may well imagine, to see that all the pockets are 
left empty for the Befana’s gifts. The Befan« is 
a very old woman and can be represented by a doll 
dressed in a hood and a long coat. She can be 
seated on a big Twelfth Night pie, which should 
be wreathed with holly and which should contain 
all sorts of Twelfth Night goodies hidden in litde 
calico pockets, which are to be drawn out by long 
ribbon streamers during the party. 








NOTE — Miss Marriott will answer questions in regard 
to table decoration on this page; or by mail if a stamped 
addressed envelope is sent to herin care of The Journal. 
Where answers by mail are desired questions should be sent 
at least two weeks in advance of the entertainment. 
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When Queens Go By 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


his queen thatday. Hehad notseenher. He had 
becun to doubt, he said, that he would ever see 
her; and sometimes he declared this with a note of 
such settled melancholy in his voice that her heart 
would rise to the old occasion, and she would say: 
I know, Barton. Disappointments have their 
disadvantages— we all know that— but nevertheless 
— nd at the same time, Barton—be uf good cheer.” 
Harton took the advice. Queens, strictly speak- 
ing, cannot be hurried, nor must they be sought; 
they can only be waited for, patiently, cheerfully, 
as anny Wayne said, and as Barton Pennellwood 
waited with Fanny at his side. 


St 


One year went by—and Barton waited. 

‘Two years went by—and Barton waited. 

And Fanny waited. 

One night at dinner Fanny seemed silent and 
depressed —that is, she listened with less attention 
to what Barton said. And Barton noted it, and 
was a little ruffled. And on the porch afterward 
she was still silent, gazed straight ahead of her, and 
paid no heed to him, or to any one, in fact—which 
was not like Fanny. Not till the others had risen 
and gone in, leaving them alone, did she turn her 
head. 


‘*Barton,” she said, troubled with her breathing, - 


“T’ve —I’ve got something to tell you. Iam going 
away.” 

‘‘You!” he gasped. 

“Yes. I’ve been offered a better place—in 
Chicago.” 

‘‘And are you going?” he asked. 

She hesitated. 

‘*] suppose I must. I dread new places. But the 
salary—is ten dollars more—a month.” 

‘*Oh, of course you’ll go then,” he remarked. 
“Tt’s a step forward, Fanny.” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,” she sighed. 

‘*And ten dollars more every month,” he said, 
‘to one alone in the world, like you, Fanny, or me 
—is not to be sneezed at.” 

“I know,” she replied. ‘‘But I dread new py 
—new boarding-houses— making new friends.” 

‘Be of good cheer,” he said, for here was the 
chance for his heart to rise—and it did—to its 
limit: ‘‘Be of good cheer, Fanny. You'll make 
friends fast enough.” 

She remained silent. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be discouraged,” he began 
again. 

‘‘Barton,” she said, ‘‘I don’t believe you’re a bit 
sorry that I’m going away.” 

“Oh, I am. You know I am,” he protested. 
“Why, Fanny, I can’t tell you—I can’t begin to 
tell you—how I’ve enjoyed these talks of ours.” 

“Pm glad, Barton.” 

“We have been a great help to each other, 
haven’t we?” he said. 

“Yes. A great help, Barton.” 

“Why, Fanny, I—I don’t know what I should 
have done without you. I’ve told you so a thou- 
sand times before, haven’t I, Fanny?” 

“Yes,” she confessed. ‘‘You’ve told me, Bar- 
ton. It is good of you to say so. I’m sure I—I 
haven’t had many opportunities in the world—to 
help people. I have always wanted so—to help 
people.” 


“*And you have, Fanny. You have. Not only 
me, but every one here. It will be awfully lonely 
for us without you. When do you go?” : 

**Saturday.” 

**So soon!” 

To.” 

**Well, Fanny, I—don’t know what we shall do 
without you.” 

“‘Oh,” she replied, ‘‘you’ll find some one, 
Barton.” 

““No,” he said; ‘I’m afraid not, Fanny. And— 
somehow—somehow, I can’t imagine myself here 
—or anywhere—without you, Fanny.” © 

**Oh!” she protested. 

**No, really,” he assured her. ‘Don’t be 
offended. I don’t mean anything, you know.” 

“*Oh, no,” she replied. ‘‘I know, of course.” 

“You have grown so—so customary, Fanny, if I 
may say it. You don’t mind my speaking so?” 

**No, Barton.” 

““You’ve grown so—in fact so—so kind of 
necessary, Fanny, I ——” 

He could say no more. 

**Reallv, Barton?” 

“Yes. I mean what I say. I do, Fanny. I 
shall miss you dreadfully. By George, I shall!” 

He paused an instant. 

‘*What route do you take?” 

Fanny Wayne rose to her feet. 

‘‘What route do I take! What route do I take! 
What difference does it make to you—you great 
b-big ——” 

A sob stopped her. 

‘“*T’ll say good-night, Mr. Pennellwood.” 

**Mr. Pennellwood!” he cried. 

“*Oh, don’t,” she protested. ‘‘Can’t you see? 
I’m all upset over this change. Forgive me—and 
good-night, Barton.” 

And she went upstairs. 


oa 


If Barton Pennellwood had never been thought- 
ful and considerate he was thoughtful now. In 
the days that intervened before her going he was 
kindness itself—reverent kindness, reticent kind- 
ness, dumb kindness, as he had inferred he was, 
and had been always, from the first, with all lovely 
womankind. He made no reference whatever to 
the scene upon the steps. It was he who arranged 
for the expressman, who checked her trunk for 
her, who found her seat in the crowded train and 
put her umbrella and her basket-telescope in the 
rack, 

‘*This is so good of you,” she said. 

‘*Not at all, Fanny. You have been very kind to 
me. I shall never forget it.” 

‘*Then I sha’n’t be quite forgotten, shall I?” 
she dared to say, giving him her hand. 

**T shall never forget you, Fanny. 
Good luck.” 

‘*Good-by, Barton. 
much—for all you’ve done for me,” and whatever 
mere doll-like prettiness she may have lacked her 
face could be beautiful enough with feeling, as he 
saw it then—as he remembered it afterward, sit- 
ting alone upon the steps—and still remembers it, 
still sitting there, and still alone—and wondering, 
doubtless, open-mouthed, when his queen will 
pass. 


Good-by. 


A Home in the Woods for $2500 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


need be tacked on the inside studs; otherwise it 
is well to sheathe the interior with hemlock 
tongue-and-groove boards. 

The studio is left open all the way up, showing 
the peaked roof, the whole being covered with the 
coffee-mats mentioned below, and stained green. 
A broad gallery about twelve feet wide and seven 
feet from the floor is built on the south end with 
a narrow staircase and railing made of white birch. 
The space underneath the gallery is partitioned 
off and used as a library. A dormer window is 
built out from a gable in the roof on the north side. 

An infinite variety of articles can be made from 
common Java coffee-mats. These can be bought 
from any large wholesale coffee-roasting house. 
The mats are of double thickness, and when the 
bindings have been cut will measure about twelve 
feet in length by twenty-eight inches in width. 
These are tacked on the walls and stained green 
or red with shingle-stains; owing to the intermix- 
ture of both rough and smooth straw-fibre the 
Stain dries in irregular stripes, giving a very artistic 
effect. After the walls have been covered a border 
can be made of the same material cut the required 
width, and simple Indian designs stenciled or 
painted thereon. Stains can be used again, or oil 
paints diluted with turpentine, to give a dull finish. 

he lower part of the sent is fringed out about 
three inches. A simple stencil can be cut from 
an old piece of heavy oilcloth. Several strips 
of the mats are sewed together and large mats 
made for the various rooms, leaving a two-foot 
Space which can be stained. Much ingenuity can 
x-used here in more or less elaborate designs 
for the borders. The mats will also make ex- 
cellent coverings for divan pillows, after they have 
been Striped in various colors and the bags filled 
With feathers. Screens, with framework of white 
birch and panels cut from the mats and decorated 
with Indian designs, can be made very effective. 


ox 


Every conceivable article of furniture can be 
made from the natural wood with the bark on. A 
arge lantern of Moorish design suspended by the 
eavier wood of the wild grapevine makes a fit- 
ting ornament for the centre of the open well. 

or the water supply, an inexpensive wooden 

» wes can easily be made of heavy planks two or 
ree inches thick, leaving a small space between 
yay calking the seams with oakum. This 
to hold be built in the cellar of sufficient capacity 
all ordi enough water to supply the household for 
feate inary purposes: A few heavy rains on the 
will more than fill the tank, and the water can 

€pt perfectly pure if half-inch wire mesh is 

ia aS a covering to the roof gutters and open- 

a to the leaders. 
the he wooden cistern, of course, applies only to 
.- Summer cottage; for winter a more substantial 


potern with concrete walls built underground will 
Tequired. 


‘ 


An economical bathroom is made by lining a 
small room with zinc or galvanized iron, a tank of 
small capacity being built as high up on the wall 
as possible, and filled from the tank in the cellar 
by means of a small hand-pump. A shower-spray 
is easily attached. A porcelain tub can be placed 
in another part of the room, and an ordinary kero- 
sene stove near by upon which to heat the water. 

The kitchen and the servants’ quarters are in a 
separate building about twenty-one feet from the 
main house, and joined by an inclosed passage- 
way, ten feet wide. This inclosure is used for a 
dining-room, except in fine weather, when meals 
are served on the porch. 


I have named my cabin ‘‘Anoatok,” an Esqui- | 


maux Indian word signifying “the home of the 
winds.” It is situated on a hill commanding the 
beautiful valley of the Upper Bronx, Westchester 
County, New York—with the placid waters of 
Kensico Lake in the distance. 


Cost of Building “Anoatok” 
MASONRY 


Building dry foundation — main house $ 55.00 
" piers under kitchen in cement... . 25.00 

- wall and piers under piazza in ce- 
rere er eeT yy cars Tr 50.00 
sg chimney, fireplace, etc...........-. g0.00 


$270.00 
BUILDING 
Contract price for — 7 
Framework, flooring, partitions, inside 
sheathing, doors and windows, stair- 


cases, kitchen and servants’ rooms $1750.00 
Roofing — best cedar shingles oy 150.00 
$1900.00 


EXTERIOR 
15 loads slabs—$1.......- cere asbaeaaes $15.00 








Thank you so much—so | 


Hauling same from mill.......-...----- 15.00 
4 barrels cement......--.-.e eee eeeeeeereee 9.00 
 ovcucnsseenedsssess citvdatumeenee dn , 4.00 
incase <eiinsetoones SckuscheenEsne eas 3.50 
Wire meh... ........ccc-ccccs: seccccccces : 5.50 
Labor putting on slabs.........---+-++++ 35.00 
$87.00 
INTERIOR 

100 coffee-matS —.15 .-------.eserceeeeresees $15.00 

20 gallons shingle-stain, various colors — 
675, A BallOm .... 22. ee ween scene cceceenes 15.00 

Fitting up bathroom complete, including 
porcelain tub and oil heater bees. sae 75-00 
Making wooden tank barn’ owas pee 18.00 
Pipes and connections...... ----+.+++++ _ 12.00 
Smaller tank lined with zinc.......--++++-+ 8.75 
Gutters on roof and leaders .........+++-++- 14.50 
Labor for interior work ........------+050+: 125.00 
$283.25 
DOO ince stdoe. tecveecoseeenes $2490.25 


NOTE —The author of this article, Mr. Edward Fesser, 


Kensico, New York, will be glad to answer any questions | 


from prospective builders of a similar cabin. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Peerless 
Seasoning 


As a seasoning for Chops, 
Steaks, Fish, Game, Soups, etc., 
nothing can take the place of 


Lea & Perrins’ 
Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Beware of imitations. 





°) 


Look for Lea & Perrins’ signature on label 
and outside wrapper. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N. Y. 


BLUE LABEL 


FooD PRODUCTS 


Have the rich natural flavor 
and are the best obtainable materials — fruits, vegetables, poultry, meats,— 


Prepared in clean kitchens, under sanitary conditions, by skilled and 
experienced chefs. 


We are always glad to show visitors our kitchens and methods. 


Blue Label Ketchup Used and liked everywhere. Made 


of red ripe tomatoes. 
Blue Label Soups &i.i0t 2 .23%stRi" Bide! 
Blue Label Plum Pudding Rxsgrsle¢bz embers product 


Our booklet describing all our products, Canned Fruits, Vegetables, Meat Delicacies, 
Jams, Jellies, Preserves, Soups, Ketchup, etc. Mailed free on request, 


INSIST upon having Blue Label Products. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N.Y. 
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into yet 
tthe the a for - 


“Silver Plate thas Wea ears” 


1907—the sixtieth year since the 
business was, established—will un- 
doubtedly mark. a greater record in 
sales, prestige and influence in the 
trade.” Solet by leading dealers 


everywhere. 

Send for our Catalogue “A-28” to 
assist in making selections. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 

















MADE PERFECT BY FORTY 
YEARS EXPERIENCE 


Try a box from your grocer. 
Use it on your stove according 
to directions and you will be 
convinced and delighted. Ap- 


plied with a wet cloth, it spreads 
smoothly. It polishes quickly 
with a dry cloth or brush, giving 
that brilliant black lustre which 
makes the stove an ornament and 


MAKES OLD STOVES LOOK 
LIKE NEW. 

Do not take any other kind said 

to be just as good. Ask your 

grocer for it now. 


Made by MORSE BROTHERS 


Proprietors of RISING —, mare Polish, 
Canton, Mass., U. 











Cooking Teachers 


explain that this is the 
signature of Justus von 
Liebig in blue on every 
jar of the genuine 


LIEBIG COMPANY $ 
Extract of Beef 


the modern aid to better and cheaper cooking. 
Pure Food, so highly concentrated that a small 
quantity will impart a full, rich flavor to Soups, 
Sauces and Made Dishes. 





The Suburban Whirl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8) 


Percy got so sick last time we left him there, and 
they’ve been so unresponsive lately. But, of 
course, if you can’t -” The door banged shut 
as from a whirlwind with the departure of the 
Browning family. 

‘*Well, I never!” ejaculated the householder. 

‘*There’s Bim,” sighed Hazel as a loud wail 
came from the upper regions. ‘‘It’s too bad they 
waked him up, he always sleeps so well; I suppose 
I’ll have to bring him down again, as usual.” 

‘*Yes, I suppose so,” said Hollister resignedly. 

**Or I'll see if Teresa will take him for a little 
while—she’s so obliging.” 

on 

She was gone only a few minutes, but when she 
came back her face had a scared expression. 

‘*Teresa’s gone up to him, but she hasn’t washed 
a dish—she was crying; she says she can’t get any- 
thing done because I call her off so much. Why, 
as I told her, she’s offered to do the things herself. 
And, Hollister ——” 

“Well?” 

‘*I asked her why there wasn’t any fire in the 


| range and she said we’re out of coal.” 


“Out of coal!” 
blankly, as he struggled for perception. 
just paid for a ton of coal the other day.” 

‘*Yes, I know, but we really got it over three 
weeks ago,” said Hazel deprecatingly. 

‘*And do you mean to say that we have to keep 
| buying coal every three weeks?” Hollister looked 
| outraged. 
| “Mrs, Dennison says you have to; she says 

when you keep house you have to keep replenish- 
| ing all the time with flour and sugar, and every- 

thing ——” Hazel paused, and took the plunge. 
| **She says the furnaces in these houses are very 
| extravagant; they take two tons of coal a month 
| in cold weather.” 

‘*Three tons a month altogether! Well, all I 
can says is’’—Hollister swallowed hard, his voice 
pitched itself unnaturally high in bitterness—‘‘at 
that rate we might as well give up at once trying 
to be like other people, if it’s going to take every- 
thing we’ve got to pay for coal; I can’t stand any 
such outlay all the time. I haven’t got it. I’m 
sure when we figured on our expenses we had 

| enough and to spare.” 

| ‘*Oh, yes, indeed!” Hazel looked dubious and 
| big-eyed. ‘‘Don’t let’s think about it now,” she 
| added coaxingly, though she felt inwardly chilled 
| and protesting at something in his attitude, she 
| didn’t know what. One axiom had proved itself 
| false: it was popularly supposed that figures 
| couldn’t lie, but they did; they lied like the 


Hollister’s gaze met hers 
‘*Why, I 


I get the figurative handkerchief? In my imagi- 
nation! And he was right. 

To be sure, this method would not work with 
all pupils, but it is nevertheless well calculated 
to develop a student’s original thought and bring 
out whatever acumen he may possess. If such a 
one succeeded by his own study and mental force 
to reach the desired point which the great magi- 
cian’s wizardry had made him see, he had gained 
the reliance in his own strength: he felt sure that 
he would always find that point again—even 
though he should lose his way once or twice, as 
every one with an honest aspiration is liable to do. 

I recall that Rubinstein once said to me: ‘‘Do 
you know why piano-playing is so difficult? Be- 
cause it is prone to be either affected or else afflicted 
with mannerisms; and when these two pitfalls are 
luckily avoided then it is liable to be—dry! The 
truth lies between those three mischiefs!” 


ox 


When it was settled that I should make my 
Hamburg début under his baton with his own 
D-minor Concerto, I thought the time had come at 
last to study with him one of his own works. So I 
proposed it, but Rubinstein disposed of it! I still 
see him, as if it were but yesterday, seated in the 
greenroom of the Berlin Philharmonic during an 
intermission in his concert (it was on a Saturday) 
and telling me: ‘‘We shall appear together in 
Hamburg on Monday.” .The time was short, but 
I knew the Concerto and hoped to go through it with 
him some time in the remaining two days. I asked 
his permission to play the Concerto for him, but he 
declined my urgent request, saying: ‘‘It is not nec- 
essary; we understand each other!” And even in 
| this critical moment he left me to my own resources. 
| After the last (and only) rehearsal the great master 
| embraced me before the whole orchestra, and I— 
| well, I was not in the seventh, but in the ‘‘eighth” 

heaven! Everything was all right, I said to my- 

self, for Rubinstein, Rubinstein was satisfied! 

The public simply had to be! The concert went 
| off splendidly. 

After that memorable début in Hamburg, which 
| 
} 
| 








was on the fourteenth of March, 1894, I went 
directly to see Rubinstein, little dreaming that my 
I brought 
| with me a large photograph of himself, and, though 
| fully aware of his unconquerable aversion to auto- 
| graphing, my desire for the possessior? of his signa- 
| tureoverruled myreluctanceand I made myrequest. 

He raised both fists and thundered, half-angry 
and half-laughing: ‘‘ Et tu, Brute ?” 

But my wish was granted, and I reproduce the 
| portrait in this article. 

Then I asked him when I should play for him 
again, and to my consternation he answered: 
“*Never!” 


| eyes would then see him for the last time. 








How Rubinstein Taught Me to Play 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 
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dickens. Evidently figures alone couldn’t make 





you live within your income. If some of these 
people here, the Faulkners, for instance, who were 
friends of Hollister’s family, would ‘‘do some- 
thing” to advance him! She had a fairy vision of 
‘*prospects,”’ but contented herself by now strok- 
ing his hair with her soft hand, a sort of rhythmic, 
soothing process, occasionally putting her lips 
against his cheek. She was at once more fearful of 
expense than he, and more readily reassured; 
when he said that a thing was all right she was 
glad to believe him without using her reason. 
After all, sympathetic as she might be, the coal 
and the house rent and the provisions were his 
responsibility, not hers; he would find a way to 
pay for what they must have; men always did. 
She delighted in finding his brow unknit and the 
tension of his mind relax under her blandish- 
ments; the sentiment of a little while before rose 
again in mastery. His arm pressed her closer to 
him, suddenly, as he said with a defiant security: 

‘*We’ll get out all right! I'll get a situation that 
pays better before long.” 

They relapsed into a fond and happy converse 
as they sat there, lovers still in spite of the baby 
upstairs, in spite of the cares of householding, in 
spite of that foreshadowed weight of money- 
spending— young lovers still, with life, the dearest 
life on earth, before them, filled now with all the 
treasures of illusion; yet married lovers, who had 
had enough of seclusion and thirsted for the world. 


ox 


**T must go up to the baby,” said Hazel, freeing | 
herself at last reluctantly. ‘‘He won’t go to sleep 
without me.” 

They both rose, and as he drew up the blind to 
lock the window they saw that a carriage had 
stopped at the house opposite, where, in the light 
streaming from the open doorway, a woman in a 
magnificent ermine cloak and trailing laces was 
descending the steps, on the way, as Hazel knew, 
to a large function. A moment more and the car- 
riage had rolled away; a Cinderella coach, that 
took the longing fancy with it. No one was look- 
ing out of the window later, too late even to keep a 
dinner hot in the oven, to see the little, bent, meagre 
form of a man shuffling along the moonlit sidewalk 
—Mr. Stryker, on his way home from work to the 
house his wife had quitted a couple of hours be- | 
fore. Small and insignificant as he looked as he 
stood opposite the Fastnets’, the moonlight took 
his shadow and lengthened it until it reached half- 
way across the street to where they slept. 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 


In despair I asked him: ‘‘Why not?” 

He, generous soul that he was, then said to me: 
‘*My dear boy, I have told you all I know about 
legitimate piano-playing and music-making” — 
and then changing his tone somewhat he added: 
‘‘And if you don’t know it yet, why, go to the 
devil!” 

I saw only too well that while he smued as he 
said it he meant it seriously, and I left him. 


ox 


I never saw Rubinstein again. Soon after 
that he returned to his villa in Peterhof, near St. 
Petersburg, and there he died on November 10, 
1894. | 

The effect that his death had upon me I shall 
never forget. The world appeared suddenly en- 
tirely empty to me, devoid of any interest. My 
grief made me realize how my heart had worshiped 
not only the artist in him but also the man; how I 
loved him as if he were my father. I learned of his 
death through the English papers while I was en 
route from London to Cheltenham, where I was 
booked for a recital on the twentieth. The B-flat 
minor Sonata by Chopin happened to be on the 
program, and as I struck the first notes of the | 
Funeral March the whole audience rose from their 
seats as if by command and remained standing 
with bowed heads during the whole piece—in 
honor of the great departed. 

A singular coincidence occurred at my concert 
on the preceding day—the day of Rubinstein’s | 
death. | 
On this day I played for the first time in public | 
after my seven years’ retirement (excepting my 
Hamburg début). It was in London. In this con- 
cert I played, as a novelty, a Polonaise in E-flat | 
minor which Rubinstein had but recently written | 
in Dresden and dedicated to me. He had included | 
it in the set called ‘‘Souvenirs de Dresde.” This | 
piece has throughout the character of a Funeral | 
March in all but the time-division. Little did I | 
dream while I was playing it that day that I was 
singing him into his eternal rest, for it was but a 
few hours later that, in the far East of Europe, 
my great master passed away, suddenly, of heart 
failure. | 

Two years later I played this same Polonaise for | 
the second and last time. It was on the anniversary | 
of his death, in St. Petersburg, where in honor of his 
memory I gave a recital, the proceeds of which I | 
devoted to the Rubinstein Fund. Since then I 
have played this piece only once, at home and to | 
myself, excluding it entirely from my public reper- 
toire. For, though it was dedicated to me, the time 
and circumstances of its initial performance always 
made me feel as if it still belonged to my master, or, 
at best, as if it were something personal and private | 
between us two. 















HARDMAN 
PIANO 


Let us say 
to you quiet- 
ly but em- 
phatically 
that for the 
home the 
Hardman 
Piano is 
your best 
choice. 
Hardman 
Pianos in 
62,000 homes 
are speaking 
for us more eloquently than 
anything we can say. The 
sweet, rich tone speaks for 
itself soday and the Hardman strength of 
manufacture guarantees that this tone- 
quality will endure— yes, and actually 
improve in the coming /omorrows. 
Moderate prices. 


HARDMAN AUTOTONE 


The best Player-Piano made. A new style 
Hardman Piano playable by hand in the usual 
way and containing in addition within its case — 
regular size—the means for producing automat- 
ically any musical composition. 

It is ‘“‘Hardman”’ throughout, being the only 
combination of piano and player all parts of which 
are madeunder one roof. Our catalog of perforated 
music rolls contains almost every kuown musical 
composition — over 60,000. Moderate prices. 


Where we have no dealer we will send Price- 
List and explain our Easy Payment System. 


Write for our new Autotone Art Booklet (postpaid). 


Hardman, Peck & Co., Makers 


Established 1842. 
Fifth Avenue and Nineteenth Street, New York 

















TAPESTRY CURTAIN s 
COUCH »° TABLE COVERS 


are unusually rich in design, material and 
finish, but moderate in cost. 

When your dealer sells you a pair of 
Tapestry Curtains, or a Couch Cover, of an 
unknown make, he hopes they will give satis- 
factory wear—but when they bear the label of 
the "Moss Rose" brand he knows they will. 
For 14 years this brand has signified that the goods 

will "wear as well as they look." 
Pp dealer cannot supply you, we 
adly recommend one who wi 
Tapestry Curtains $3.50 to es pair 
Tapestry Couch Covers $2 to $10 each 
Tapestry Table Covers $1 to $8 each 


Moss Rose Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 








A PERFECT | LUNCH 








- 


A CUP OF‘; °°. S 
2, DELICIOUS frase 





YOUR GROCER OR DRUGGIST SELLS BOTH 
A PERFECT HEALTH FOOD — 
A Satisfying Lunch Biscuit 


CHOCOLATE DIPPED-7# is CIT 
is re cape rt ade an 
THE MATURAL FOOD COS SHREDDED WHEAT 


ee pet their World Famed 


CHOCOLATE Making it doubly 
STRENGTHENING » INVIGORATING 


THE BEST CHILDREN'S BISCUIT EVERPRODUCED 5? 


BIG MONEY IN POULTRY @ 


Our big Poultry book tells howto makeit. How 
to bree, feed and market for best results. 100 
illustrations. Describes largest pure bred 
poultry farm inthe world. Tells how to start 
small and grow big. All alwut our 30 leading 
varieties. votes lowest prices on fowls, eggs, in- 
cubators and brooders. Mailed fur 10c in postage. 


F. FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, Iowa “ 


. eed ure bred chickens, 
40 Br $s jaw ged and ti urkey® 
Northern raised, hardy and very bea a 
Largest poultry farm in the Northwes 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low rice. 
Send 4c. for fine 76-page, 13th Annua! Pou 
try book. B.F.Neubert,Box934,Mankato, Mine. 
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THE JOURNALS NEW DEPARTMENT 
OF NEEDLEWORK 











Mrs. Wilson’s Needlework Chat 


A Brief Introductory Talk on Needlecraft by the Editor of The Journal’s New 
Needlework Department, Mrs. Lilian Barton Wilson 





KNOW a dear woman who has 

a habit of beginning almost 

every sentence with “listen.” 
One day I asked her why she did 
this. Being a thoughtful woman she 
paused a moment before she-an- 
swered, and then she said: “‘ Listen. 
You know when I speak to the 
children, unless I first get their at- 
tention they are not likely to appre- 
ciate what I say.” 

Now, my dear readers, I very 
much want your attention, and so I 
have a mind to follow my friend’s little habit and say “listen.” If I 
should say to you that I can tell you how you can earn a living by 
doing needlework would you not listen? If I may judge by the letters 
which have come to me from women in the past few years, asking 
me how they can make needlework pay them back in real money for 
their time, I should conclude that this is something that women would 
very much like to know. There is just a little secret about it 
which does not take long to tell, but which takes a great deal 
of earnestness to put into practice. Now here is the secret in 
a word: it is knowing how to do at least some kind of needle- 
work well. It is rather a strange thing that needlework is so 
little known, because almost all women spend more or less 
time doing it. It is such a matter-of-course thing to a woman 
that she has a notion that it is a thing that ‘‘ comes naturally” ; 
a thing which she does not need to learn because she has 
always known it. This sort of self-complacency shuts out 
the possibility of getting down to first principles in this matter. 





Algerian Embroidery-Frame 


ERE is something which will possibly surprise you. All 

kinds of needlework which can be counted anything be- 
yond plain sewing—that is, all those which serve ornamental 
ends, either in addition to or independent of the actual utili- 
tarian object of the craft—can be reduced to scientific 
principles. Em- 
broidery, or orna- 








it not be interesting to study it together in a series of 
lessons which shall begin at the beginning and lead up 
to the more difficult kinds of embroidery? This I 
propose to do in course, giving one lesson each month, 
beginning in the next issue. These lessons will take up 
the stitches, which will be very carefully explained and 
illustrated so as to show exactly how they are con- 
structed and executed, and each lesson will also contain 
some practical application to an actual example of the 
work illustrating the special stitch in the lesson. 





Algerian 
Frame Closed 


EEDLECRAFT may be divided intotwo kinds: that 

which is done on a fabric held in the hand, and that 
which is done on a fabric stretched ina frame. The choicest needle- 
work is frame embroidery. Fabrics are manufactured under tension, 
and in most cases the result of this tension is secured by the finishing 
touch which is given them when stretched on tenter-hooks. Now 
when ornamentation is to be superimposed upon the finished fabric 
it can be more successfully done under the same tension. Ornamenta- 
tion which is wrought into a 
fabric should become a part 
of the fabric itself, and this 
can be accomplished in no way 
so perfectly as under the origi- 
nal tension. Therefore the 
very first thing to learn in em- 
broidery which is to have any 
considerable extension is how 
it should be framed. Of all 
artistic implements of craft 
there is none perhaps quite so 
attractive as an embroidery- 
frame. It embodies in itself 
the suggestion of a good deal 
of real craftsmanship and 
actual work along with a lot 


The Simplest Type of Frame of poetry and classic allusion. 





mental needlecraft, 
is very old. Itisone 
of the earliest forms 
of artistic expression. 
It passed through 
various transitions 
from crudity to the 
superb perfection of 
the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, and 
reached its ultimate 
expression, along 
with other arts, in 
the period of the 
Renaissance. It is 
quite reasonable to 
conclude that there 
are not any great 
opportunities left for 
originality in an art 








HE standing embroidery-frame is a very pretty and finished 

apparatus, but jt is rather expensive and cannot be so generally 
adapted to various pieces of work as the simple bar-frame with 
its possibility of being made larger or smaller. There are various 
ways of bracing the bars, but the simplest is the best—that of 
putting cross-slats through openings made in the heavier side 
bars and securing these by iron pegs put through gimlet holes. 
Frames of this sort can be made from one to six or eight feet 
long, and the means of adjusting fabrics of various sizes in them 
is the same. Some frames have a listing tacked along the bar 
side to which the two edges of the fabric may be sewed, and after- 
ward the two ends, which have been previously corded, can be 
laced to the cross-slats. It is quite as well to lace the frame on 
all four sides. The first step in this work, after setting up the 
frame in the desired size and securing it with screweyes, is to 
cord the fabric all the way around with an ordinary tying twine. 
The fabric should be turned over the twine about half an inch 
and the sewing should be done with a soft floss silk rather than 
cotton, which is likely to cut. Sew the corners quite firmly so that 
there will be no danger of their pulling out, as most of the strain 








or craft with such a 
history. The fact is, 
originality is little 
else than a new adap- 
tation of that which has already been done. Anybody who 
will take the trouble to think can adapt ideas ; and therefore, 
considering our heritage, that which may be done is without 
limit, provided we know the fundamental principles. 


Showing How to Lace the Linen 
Into the Bar-Frame 


TRANGELY enough, we generally begin in the middle of 
a thing instead of at the first principles. So with popular 
needlecraft; for the most part we are blundering around in 
the middle of it without having learned anything about the 
beginning. We do not take it seriously enough. We should 
never think of learning to play the piano in this way, because we count 
playing the piano a sufficiently important thing to study. It is safe 
to say that the average time spent on needlework is larger than on 
any other one accomplishment, and yet we do not consider it seriously 
enough to learn to do it well. 

This is not the case in the old countries. There needlework is 
regarded as a craft and an art, and almost as a necessary part of home 
life. We can see from even a little study of the work of the old 
countries what can be done by earnest effort, and we can also see at a 
glance what is being done by untrained and slovenly work in this 
country. If you are going to 
do it at all why not do it well ? 





A Ring Frame Used for Making Initials 


comes at the corners. A large 
upholstery needle should be 
used for lacing the fabric in 
the frame. Commence at the 
middle of one side and lace 
in each direction, putting the 
needle under the corded edge 
and drawing the cord, which 
should be a firmly-twisted cot- 
ton twine, through the dis- 
tance of several yards. This 
finished, lace the opposite side, 
then the third side, then the 
fourth. Nowdrawthe threads 
so as to place the fabric perfectly straight along the sides of the bars. 
Tighten two opposite sides, lace the third side, and give the final 
stretching by tightly lacing the fourth side. Loop the end of the cord 
through the lacing stitches and draw up each stitch so as to tighten the 
whole. The illustration shows this quite plainly. 


HERE is a simple sort of frame, two round hoops, which should be 
wrapped with flannel and set firmly together, with the fabric between 
them. The fabric is laid over the smaller hoop and the larger one is 
pressed down over it. It may then be drawn straight to the grain 
so as to become very tight. 

There are various devices for 





And if you want to do it to 
earn money then “listen” — 
you must do it well. Thereare 
multitudes of foreign girls in 
in our land who are counted 
ignorant, and yet who can earn 
in our own workshops from six 
to eighteen dollars a week at 
needlework. There are bright 
young Italian women who are 
establishing large paying busi- 
hesseés in embroideries and 
lingerie and trousseaux which 
bring large prices, work which 
is making these people earn a 
more than sufficient livelihood, 
While our own American girls 
are doing monotonous and 

umdrum work in factories, a 
kind of work which stultifies 
and turns them into machines, 
all because they lack training. 

As we are ‘going to give 
Some time to this craft, would 


EDITOR’S NOTE: 


can intelligently understand. 


envelope should be sent. 





-In Mrs. Wilson’s behalf it is a pleasure 
for the Editors of The Ladies’ Home Journal to introduce 
her new Needlecraft Department which will hereafter appear 
in the magazine in one or more pages each month, with this 
fuller department of four or five pages four times a year. 
In this way a continuous interest in needlecraft will be 
secured without giving more than women have time for, or 


Mrs. Wilson cordially invites correspondence from Journal 
readers; whether in the form of needlework manuscripts, 
which she will gladly read and promptly report upon, or in 
suggestions of articles to be treated in her deparment; or 
she will cheerfully answer by mail any questions about 
needlecraft, or try to solve any perplexing questions of 
needlework. But in every case a stamped and addressed 


fastening this hoop to the 
table so that one can work 
with both hands on it just as 
in a bar-frame. 

Then there is another sort of 
ring frame. The circle is cut 
out of solid board and the 
fabric is laid over the ring, 
which one can fit tightly into 
this circle. A frame of this 
kind can be readily held on 
the table with a weight, and is 
the one which is generally 
used for embroidering initial 
letters on linens. 

Later in my lessons we shall 
come to the actual use of these 
frames. The first lessons will 
deal with the various stitches 
which are made on the fabric 
held in the hand; and I shall 
begin next month with one of 
the many varieties of button- 
hole stitch. 
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| “The only kind that won’t smart or 
dry on the face.” 





To a Woman 
Whose Husband Shaves 


You know probably better 
than your husband the effect of 
an impure soap upon the face. 
The good health of your hus- 
band’s face is important to you. 
Possibly it is more important to 
| you than it is to your husband. 
It is sufficiently important for 
you to be familiar with the differ- 
ent kinds of shaving soap and 


then to know that 
Shaving 


Williams Soap 


produces a rich, creamy lather which is 
| good for the face. 

| Your husband will find that it makes easy 
| shaving as well as a healthy skin. Do not 
let him overlook or forget the importance 
of this. Buy Williams’ Shaving Soap for 
him yourself, if he forgets it or does not 
consider it important. 





Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Shaving 
Cakes sold everywhere. Send 4 cents 
in stamps for a Williams’ Shaving 
Stick or a cake of Luxury Shaving 
Soap, trial size. (Enough for 50 shaves.) 


Address 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 


DEPARTMENT A, GLASTONBURY, CONN 


London Paris Berlin 


FREE 


Cloth Bound 
Cook Book 
100 

| Pages of Good 
‘Things to Eat 


Sydney 

















It’s the woman’s bank book 
that alwavs shows a saving. 
Sargent’s Gem Food Chopper 
backs up the bock. Means 
better meals; happier, healthie: 

families. Send i this cook j 
book to-day — it’s /ree. 


SARGENT & CO. 
150 Leonard Street, New York 














Always demand “ Dwight Anchor” 
VY Sheets, Sheeting and Pillow Cases, and 
| Y be sure that this anchor trade- 
is found on them. 
| 4 If your dealer 
does not sell 


b you samples 
information. 


yl Dwight Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK 
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Lingerie Blouses for Winter 


By Mrs. Wilson 


Illustrations from Original Designs 


blouses were, or as winter blouses have been for several years 
past. Heavier linens and heavy laces are to be the order 
of the day. The selection of the linen from which the heavier 
blouses should be made is of especial importance, and it is not 


R Bicsses for winter are not to be such lacy affairs as the summer 


in its effect. 


always easy to 
obtain just the 
kind of linen 
which makes 
the best blouses. 
People in general do not know a great deal about linens. There are 
Irish linens and French linen batistes which are suitable for dainty 
blouses. They are both indiscriminately called handkerchief linen, 
and they are to be obtained 
in most first-class dry-goods 
stores; the heavy-grade linens 
are more difficult to obtain. 
One usually finds that ordi- 
nary stores carry heavy Irish 
linens, so-called shirt-bosom 
linens, which are heavily 
calendered, and stiff and un- 
practical for hand-sewing. 
Of the Irish linens there is 
a quality known as “old 
bleach” which answers fairly 
well for conventional shirt- 
waists, but it is too soft and 
too thick to be very pretty. 





ITH the present revival 

of the handicrafts in 
Italy and France has come the 
manufacture of linen, and 
large importations of beauti- 
ful Italian and French linens 
are now being received in 
this country. These linens 
are heavy in thread but are 
not woven close, so that they 
have the style and stiffness of a heavy linen, and yet are not thick and 
clumsy-looking, but rather dainty and sheer. They are round-weave 
linens and are especially adapted for hemstitching and needlework. 


When these 
linens are not to 
be obtained the 
“old bleach”? is 
a fair substitute. 

The tuckings and general ornamentation of the blouses illustrated 
were done on breadths of material before the blouses were cut out. 
These four blouses are all cut on one pattern— No. 2344—and designs 
for the tucking may be followed 
from the illustrations here given. 





2928 


HE first step in the making of a 

blouse is to cut from the straight 
linen twenty-eight or thirty inches 
for the front breadth, twenty-seven 
inches for the two back breadths, 
and twenty-two inches for a three- 
quarter sleeve. If the linen is a yard 
wide the collar will come out of the 
middle of the breadth for the two 
backs. The sleeve-bands or cuffs 
can be made from an extra quarter 
of a yard of material, and in case 
the material is narrow the collar 
will also have to be made from a 
separate piece. If the material is 
very narrow it will be necessary to 
cut two breadths, one for each back; 
also two breadths for the front, cut- 
ting the second one in two and 
joining it on each side of the first 
one in order to get sufficient width. 


’allerns can be supplied for the three numbered embroidery designs above. One pattern 
sizes: 32-44 inches bust measure, and costs 15 cents —will do for all the blouses. 





TALIAN linen blouse ornamented by 
diamond tucking; the yoke is not unlike smocking 








THE large eyelets are carefully-arranged laid-work ; 
a transfer pattern (No. 2928) for the eyelet 
design may be secured; price 20 cents. 





With these straight breadths of material in hand one may proceed 
to ornament them with hand tucks in the following way: Fold in the 
middle the breadth which is intended for the front of the blouse, and 
crease. Lay on the pattern and determine the place which is to be cut 
out for the neck. This may be traced with a tracing-wheel or indicated 

by a line of basting stitches in 
colored cotton. 


F THE blouse is to be ornamented 
by “all-over” diamond tucking 
like the first one illustrated, it is now 
necessary to fold the breadth in 
such a way that the line of these 
tucks will be creased in the linen. 
This method is at once apparent 
from the illustration; if the worker 
does not understand it let her ex- 
periment by folding a piece of paper. 
After the tucks are made which form 
the large diamonds all over the 
front, crease a line which will indi- 
cate the yoke, and run two tucks 
in between each two of the large 
diamonds. This forms a very 
pretty yoke. The breadths for the sleeves are tucked in the same 
diamond effect. If the material is folded so as to form these diamonds 
the matter is perfectly simple and an elaborate notched pattern would 
be superfluous. The collar and the back yoke are tucked in the fine 
diamonds, and the sleeve-band in this case is simply a pointed piece 
of linen—of which no pattern is given—tucked in the same way. 
Heavy linen laces, hand-made, are very much used this season, and 
there is no prettier nor more suitable decoration for heavy linens. 


“all-over”? 





BLOUSE of heavy linen, with linen lace applied in 

a design. The pattern for this applied design 
(No. 2919) may be obtained in three sizes: 32, 36 and 40 
inches bust measure; price 15 cents. The amount of 
insertion needed is stated on each pattern. 


A PATTERN —No. 2919 —may be obtained for 

the lace design on the second blouse illustrated. 
The lace should be basted to the breadths—follow- 
ing the design—and then the linen cut away and 
the edges whipped in. Where the insertions cross each other in this 
design it is not necessary to cut away the under layer, because the lace 
is open and it weakens it to cut it in so many places; where it turns, 
a triangular fold can be whipped down 
neatly. ‘The tucks in these sleeves are 
done by cutting the linen where it comes 
against the under side of the insertion, 
running in the tucks and replacing the 
insertion against the tucks. 
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HE large eyelets, which decorate the 
third blouse shown on this page, are 
embroidered without a frame; they are 
carefully-managed laid-work. First 
underlay them heavily with coarse work- 
ing cotton, then embroider them over 
the underlay with stitches all slanting 
to the centre, and, when complete, cut 
out the linen in the centre, leaving the 
open eyelets. A pattern— No. 2928— 
has been made for this design. 

The two rows of insertion which edge 
the groups of tucks are basted on to the 
plain material, which is cut away from the back of the insertion. The 
lower edge of the upper row and the upper edge of the lower row are 
then rolled and whipped. The material being cut all the way from 
the side of the breadth, that above and below the rows of insertion is 
tucked and the insertion whipped against the tucked edges. 

The last blouse illustrated, for which there is a pattern— No. 2933 
—of the embroidery, is very simple. This blouse has a number of 
small tucks with embroidered buttons between the lines of tucking. 





ITH little buttons embroidered between the lines 
of tucking. A transfer pattern (No. 2933) for 
these buttons may be obtained, 3 yards for 10 cents. 


Not only tucking, but ali embroidery as 
well, should be done on the straight breadths 
2933 +«0f the fabric. Embroidery should, in fact, be 
done before any tucking is attempted. 





No. 2344, which comes in seven 
Order any pattern by number, inclosing 


price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Sun Bleach 


White Goods 


have this label on 
every piece 





Sun Bleach is an Ameri- 


_can product,with the guarantee 


of an American manufacturer 
behind every yard. 

There are no Imported 
cloths better than Sun Bleach. 
There are few woven with so 
much care and bleached under 


such sanitary and perfect con- 


ditions. 

It has been the aim of the 
manufacturers of Sun Bleach 
to distribute these so that at 
least the leading house in 
every city in this country 
would have a complete line 
to offer. 

We manufacture under the 


name of “Sun Bleach” 
India Linon, Sheer weight 


| Persians, Lawns, Dimities, 





| Shirtings, etc., etc. 


They are adapted for waist- 


| ings, suitings, Summer dresses 
and underwear, in all quali- 


ties, heavy and very sheer, 


_and for all purposes in which 


white goods are used. We 
cannot send you samples of 


'Sun Bleach, ‘as the line is too 


extensive, but if your dealer 
does not have Sun Bleach, 
write to us, and we will 
notify you from whom you 


can purchase them. 


| 
| 
| 





BURTON BROS. & CO., 
384-386 Broadway, New York 
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utings 
Suit the Little Ones 


Just as well as they do the 
loving mammas. In fact, for 
anv garment worn indoors, 
Kimono Outings are simply 
ideal— nothing like them 
for children’s wear, Kimo- 
nos, House Gowns, Slum- 
ber Robes, Lounging § 
Robes, Underskirts, etc. 
Also beautiful patterns for Misses’ 7 
Waists and out-door wear generally. 


Standard of the World. 


Best material. Best nap. Exctusive 
patterns, Most expensive colors. 
Insist that your dealer shall furnish 
genuine Kimonos—tag on every bolt. 
If dealer hasn't Kimonos, send 
us his name and ask for samples. 
Made only by 
EAGLE & PHENIX MILLS, 
Columbus, Georgia. 
America’s Greatest Mills. 
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“ W ° 99, A charming, unique book- 

orth Knowing ® let free. Brimful of inter- 
est to every woman economically inclined, who takes pr e 
in things correct and beautiful. A postal will bring it free- 


8. S. Fretz Umbrella Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, P2- 
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mbroidery on Children’s Frocks 


By Mrs. Wilson 


Illustrations from Original Designs 


HE one absolute essential in the dressing of children is simplicity. 
Garments which are to be laundered often should be made so 
that the laundering may easily be done and the garments con- 
tinue to look well. Children’s clothes, therefore, should be made on 
simple lines with trimmings dainty and, at the same time, substantial. 





2935 


clothes than on any other sort of garments. This design could be 
applied to almost any dress. THE JOURNAL has a pattern—No. 
2424—which comes in four sizes: 6-12 years old, and costs 15 cents. 
If you will use this pattern, making the dress close in the back and 
omitting the collar, you will have a dress much like the one illustrated. 





A Pink Linen Frock Decorated with Embroidered Scallops and Rosebuds in White 


Colored linens are very much the style for children; they have a 
smart look and do not rumple or soil so quickly as white. They make 
especially pretty school frocks. The first illustration shows the trim- 
ming of a little pink linen frock with embroidered scallops and rose- 
buds done in white. The rosebuds are underlaid and worked over 





2929 


White wash dresses are always attractive, and hand embroidery on 
these is prettier than lace. Upon the white linen-lawn frock the 
embroidery forms a little bolero. The pendants should be underlaid 
a little so as to raise them like small beads on the chain, and the 
“chain” itself may be worked in fine outline stitch. In the centre of 





This Little Dress May be Made of White Serge or Albatross, Embroidered in a Design of Grapes 


the filling in such a way as to raise them a little, and the centres are 
filled in with French knots. The leaflets are worked on one side in full 
French embroidery, and on the other side they may be either in seed 
stitch or in French knots. This is not only for economy in work, but 
it also keeps the effect from being too heavy or monotonous. The 
bertha is finished in buttonholed 
scallops. This could be used to 
trim almost any little simply- 
tucked frock—such as THE 
Journat’s pattern No. 2452, 
which comes in four sizes: 4-10 
years old, and costs 15 cents. 
The rosebuds, being not only 
motifs of a design but also com- 
plete in themselves, may be used 
In various ways—that is, the 
worker may distribute them for 
herself, if she prefers, in new ar- 
rangements rather than use the 
design exactly asit is arranged on 
the bertha. 


HITE serge and albatross 

Y make beautiful dresses for 
children; the serge cleans very 
nicely and the albatross will 
wash. Embroidery on these fab- 
rics should be done in silk. The a 





each small forget-me-not make a tiny eyelet. The tucks in this little 
dress are hand-run and should be straight toathread. This touch of 
hand embroidery and the wash ribbon run through the beading are 
sufficient trimming and are so daintily applied as to make a very 
attractive dress. The beading at the wrist should be whipped in by 
way of a little cuff, and wash rib- 
bon or black velvet may be run 
in after each laundering. This 
embroidery design could be 
readily applied to pattern No. 
2369, which comes in four sizes: 
4-10 years old, and costs 15 cents. 


HE three illustrations at the 

foot of the page show sections 
of trimmings for skirts of little 
dresses. The first two are ex- 
amples of “pattern tucking.” 
Very few threads of the linen are 
taken up in tucks of this sort, and 
the design should be marked with 
a toothed roller—not stamped or 
drawn. All that is necessary by 
way of a pattern is one penciled 
on paper; this should be laid on 
the skirt breadths and the roller 
run over the lines. Instead of 
the tucking fine cord may be run 


: 2936 : ; - 

design of grapes on the albatross in, which gives a little more 
dress illustrated is an adaptation prominence to the pattern. 

of the now very popular round White Linen-Lawn Frock with Embroidery Forming a Little Bolero rhe third illustration in the 


eyelet. The leaves in this design 

are very nicely managed, being ‘‘ bound”’ around the edges; such work 
is heavier than outline, and yet much lighter than solid embroidery 
would be. Solid embroidery, indeed, would make them out of pro- 
portion to the grapes as to weight. Little devices of this sort are the 
result of artistic feeling, and it is more important that this feeling 
should be shown in 
planning the decora- 
tion of children’s 





b , eer: 


“Pattern Tucking” in Greek Key Design 





group shows a simple but most 
effective method of trimming—a buttonholed scallop on a tuck. 
These scalloped tucks may be adapted in charming ways. A little 
tucked dress, such as THE JOURNAL’S pattern No. 2552—which is 
made in three sizes: 4-8 years old, and costs 15 cents—could be 
treated in this way with most successful results. Pattern No. 2252 is 
a scallop three-eighths of an inch wide, three yards of which may 
be bought for 10 
cents. 





Scallops in “Pattern Tucking” 2252 —Tuck with Scalloped Edge 


Transfer patterns for the embroidery designs which are numbered on this page can be supplied. Price 10 cents each, post-free. 
Order by number, inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Modern Priscilla) 


q 
Is authority for all kinds of Art Needlework, ’ 
Crochet, Knitting, Lace for Costumes, Linge- 
rie, and Home Recneations also China, Oil, 
and Water Color Painting. It illustrates and 
gives directions for the new and popular fads 
in Embroidery; for the latest ideas and de- 
: signs for Ladies’ and Children’s Underwear, 
Waists, Gowns, Stocks, Hats, and Dress 
|} Garniture; for Centerpieces, Doilies, Table 
} Covers, Sofa Pillows, and all kinds of Wear- 
ing Apparel and House Decoration. 


If You Subscribe Now 


or before February 28th, we will send you the & 
November and December issues for 

FREE, and mark your subscription paid to 
January, 1908. Subscription price, 50c. a year. 


Two Special Offers 


H « We will give 14 months’ subscription 
First Offer: to THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 
beginning with the November number, and a perforated [) 
pattern of the handsome 36-in, embroidered table cover | ~ 
illustrated at the top of this advertisement, with a box 
of stamping paste, for 75 cents; or with the design 
stamped on white linen, $1.10; on white satin jean, 
$1.25. Cotton for working, 70 cents extra. r 

« We will give 14 months’ sub- 
Second Offer: scription to THE MODERN 
PRISCILLA, beginning with the November number, 
and a cambric pattern of the handsome chemisette and 
collar in Irish Crochet illustrated on the figure at the ‘ 
top of this advertisement, for 60 cents. Irish Crochet PP 
materials for working, 75 cents extra. 4 


| Price of Table Cover Alone, ‘tre! 0» ¥ 
| 



























white linen, [4 
85 cents; or on white satin jean, $1.00. Perforated pat 
tern, with a box of stamping paste, 40 cents. Cotton for 
working, 70 cents extra. 


French, Eyelet & Shadow Embroidery |" 


A new book of designs and lessons with cuts of stitches, a 
suitable for beginners and experienced workers. 
Price, 25 cents, or piven with 14 months’ subscription to 
| THE MODERN PRISCILLA, beginning with the 
| , November number, for 60 cents 


4 Sample Copy of The Priscilla sent for four cents. 
: MODERN PRISCILLA 
221 J 5 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


| 
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with instructions for em- 
broidering and finishing 
this beautiful Stick Pin 
Case. Given until 
March Ist, 1907, to 
every embroiderer send 
ing 16 cents for our 


NEW EMBROIDERY BOOK 


Book is our latest “ Embroidery Lessons with Colored 
Studies for 1907,"" just off the press. Over 170 pages; 
over 200 beautiful illustrations. Complete instructions 
for working everything new in embroidery. Diagrams 
for beginners, showing Color Distribution and Stitch Slants 
for flowers —nothing could make the work more simple. 
Following features of special interest : 

Colored Plates of all popular flowers, etc.; Centerpieces, 
Doilies, Sofa Cushions, etc., in the now popular Shadow 
Embroidery ; Hedebo Embroidery, Eyelet Embroidery and 
Mountmellick Work; fine line of stamped Hemstitched 
Linens; beautiful Pish Set; 
White and Tan Centerpieces 
and Doilies; Dainty Holi- 
day Novelties; Extra Large 
Assortment of Sofa Cushions. 

16 cents pays for book and 
postage. Tinted Stick Pin 
Linengiven FREE. Notmore 
than one premium sent to same 
person. Duplicate Stick Pin 
Linens are 6c. each. Sed léc. 
for 1907 book. Be sure and as} 
for FREE STICK PIN LINEN 
in your letter. Book will 
reach you in one envelope and 
FREE STICK PIN LINEN in 
a separate envelope. Address 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co. 
6 Union St., New London, hes 


pwn ramen 











They are the softest, smoothest and best 

flannels made; 25c to $1a yard. Flannel Sample 

Book, 90 samples of finest white goods. Catalogue of 

Embroideries, Laces, Embroidered Flannels, Infants Outfits, 

and hundreds of helps for expectant mothers, free if you men- 

tion this publication. 

F 25 we will include a perfect pattern for every article 

or C. inbal y's first wardrobe, telling quantity of material 
needed and giving comprehensive illustrated instructions. 


The Lamson Bros, Co. Est. 1885. Toledo, O. 


“Keep On The Sunny Side” 


We send the most popular Pillow: 
**Keep on the Sunny Side” Jor, 
plain Back and a copy of Modern 


Embroidery — Our 
Catalogue and guide 2 5c 
to FAncy Work, for . 


Mercerized Floss to work 20¢, extra. 


WALTER P. WEBBER, 
Lynn, Mass., Box L. 


ENGRAVED 50 
WEDDING wv 
INVITATIONS 


EACH ADDITIONAL HUNDRED §2.50. Delivered anywhere 
in the U. S.— Highest quality, latest styles. Samples on request. 


| EVERETT WADDEY CO.,258. 11th St., Richmond, Va. 
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Beadwork for Bags and Irimmings 


By Mrs. Wilson 


Illustrations from Original Designs 





44—A Beautiful Bag in Colored Beads, Which, 
Mounted, Would be Suitable for Opera Use 


EADING is a very old form of embroidery. It 
belongs in the category of the cross and tent 
stitches, of Berlin wool-work and like conven 

tional needlecraft, which depends upon the woof and 
warp of the material for its pattern. All this class of 
work is essentially of the Netherlands and Germany, 
and in some of its productions is very bad, while in 
others it is artistic and beautiful. When working 
with straight lines success is likely to be in proportion 
to simplicity in design. Even a very simple little “re- 


peat” has more irue artistic merit than some elabo- 


rately wrought figure which the draftsman has struggled 
against the limitations of straight lines to express. 

In the beginning of the revival of the craft the 
difficulty was to obtain tiny beads in this country. It 
is now not difficult to obtain small cut beads in very 
good “old” colors, but the fact still remains that they 
are somewhat expensive, and are likely to continue se. 

By using the old Netherlands motifs one can put into 
beadwork a bit of quaintness which is in itself a kind 
of charm. Windmills or houses are characteristic of 
the Netherlands; the illustration of a little change 
good example of this. 


There are two ways of beading purses or bags: one may sew the 
beads to canvas or crochet them in to form a pattern. Crocheted 
work is to be preferred; it requires less knowledge and the materials for 


it are easier to obtain. The purse or bag is 
shaped by widening or narrowing, and it is 
made from the bottom up. The stringing of 
the beads is a simple matter when but one 
kind of beads is used, but it is rather careful 
work when the design is to be in a number 





46 — Shopping Bag Made All in Black 
with Design in Jet Beads 


of colors. It is necessary to study the pat- 
tern beforehand for the space of several 
rows, and to string on the beads according 
to the number which will be necessary to 
work out the design. It is possible to cut 
the thread and add more beads as one 
works. The knot must then be brought on 
to the wrong side. Of course, this is a little 
troublesome, and the more beads one can 
put on at a time the better it will be. 
The handkerchief and shopping bags illus- 
trated do not present this difficulty in the 
matter of stringing beads as they are each 
decorated with only one kind. 


Printed directions for making any of the numbered designs shown above can be supplied. 





Section of a Beaded Girdle 


purse being a stitches. 





43 — Handkerchief Bag, Worked in Gray Silk and 
Steel Beads, to be Worn as a Chatelaine 


A bag which is to be used as a chatelaine will 
wear out the dress less if it is made without beads 
on the under side. Crochet the under side of such a 
bag with a very fine steel needle in order to make it 
sufficiently strong to wear well. 


cp? is done on what is generally considered 
the wrong side of the crochet—that is, the 
beads appear on the side farthest from the worker. 
It is quite a hopeless thing for one to start out to 
crochet without an absolutely perfect design from 
which to work; it is not the kind of thing that can be 
made up as one goes along. It is largely a matter of 
so many beads in such a place and so many plain 


Thorough technical instruction is not necessary; the one 


essential is to obtain the printed design. 


are strung on 





41 
Narrow Beaded Bands, Which are the 
Newest Things in Trimmings 





45—The Most Useful of Little Pockets— 


One for the Watch 


The section of a beaded girdle illustrated is made in a more eco- 
nomical way than the crochet beadwork just described. The beads 


firm linen threads; these strings of various-colored 
beads are then couched down upon canvas 
or net to form bands and medallions. You 
must exercise ingenuity in making this kind 
of beadwork, as you can readily understand 
it is quite impossible to give working pat- 
terns for it. 





42 —A Change Purse Which Will Delight 
the Heart of Any Little Girl 


The newest application of beadwork is 
shown in the narrow bands which are used 
as dress trimmings—four good examples be- 
ing illustrated on this page. The narrowest 
bands are used on blouses of lace or chiffon, 
and the wider ones form charming little 
vests in coats of fur or cloth. Of course the 
coloring in these bead trimmings should be 
subdued, and they must be used sparingly — 
just to give a touch of color. 

What we shall eventually be doing with 
beads is not now possible to predict; it is 
obvious that the craft of beading is just at 
the beginning of its revival. 


Price 1o cents each. Order by 


number, inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 





LIDS 


| Contain every element of flax ex- 
cellence, long and strong fibre and 
elastic properties, and the finished 
fabric is the best that flax growth 
and linen maker’s craft can pro- 
duce. Then upon grassy mead- 
ows, beneath the bright sunshine 
and often hourly showers, the 
bleaching process is done by 
nature’s kindly influence and the 
fibre becomes white with the lus- 
tre and brightness of outdoors, 
| without impairing its enduring 
| qualities in the slightest degree. 
“@ld Bleach” Linens are made 
in a variety of fabrics, for the table, 
the bathroom and for bodily wear. 
White Linen Suitings made of 
*@ld Bleach” Linen have a lustre 
and appearance known to no other 
linens and they drape perfectly. 


Trade Mark “ @1% Bleach” on all goods. 


The name guarantees the quality. 
All first-class dealers sell them. 


Our booklet on the care of Linens and hon 
towash and preserve them, sent on request, 


Geo. Riggs &Co., 111 & 113 Franklin St., NewYork 


Wholesale Distributers to the Trade. 


This Centerpiece 









‘COLON, gh CIVEN 
cLoTH , AWAY 


Write for it Today 


We will send ‘you portent this large, beautiful 


Stamped and ‘linted 22-inch Colonial Art Cloth Cen- 
| terpiece — your choice of three new designs, 


_ American Beauty Roses, Violets or Daisies 


with a Diagram Lesson showing exactly how to embroider _it— 
if you will send us 30 cents to pay factory cost of 2% yards Lace 
and @ Skeins Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to 
trim and embroider the Centerpiece. The Lace is the beautiful 
and popular OldEnglish Ecru, 3% inches deep, and is worth 
more than we ask for the entire outfit. 


THIS IS THE BIGGEST OFFER 
we ever made. We do it to convince every woman that 
| Richardson's is the best Embroidery Silk. Your money back 
| if not more than satisfied. You get free with the Outfit our big 
new Descriptive Premium Catalog, illustrating all the latest 
| things in Embroidery. Write today enclosing 30 cents, stamps 
| or coin, and state design wanted. 


| RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Clerk 11, 220-224 Adams Street Chicago, Ill. 





EYES FOR THE WISE 
That smiling woman whose clothes fit so nicely —\ ho 
never shows a mortifying gap or wrinkle in her attire 
— is happy because waist and skirt are fastened with 


PEET’S iisiste EYES 


They never let go—never come loose—can't be seen, 
and are always there when wanted. Much 
better than silk loops, or any other eye. 


| The Triangle Does It 
Of all dealers, all sizes, black or white. 
Sold in envelopes, 5c, with ring 
hooks, 10c. 
PEET BROB., Dept. I, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


earl to Kn 


You can knit handsome 
and attractive articles as well as an 
one else. Geta copy of the Columbia Book 
Yarns and follow the easy instructions. 170 
pages with illustrations of 160 different garments. 

Worth $1, but sold for 15 cents at dealers’ or 
by mail to get you acquainted with 
Columbia Yarns—the finest and most 

economical in the world, 


Look for the Columbia trade-mark 
on the label around every skein. 


Columbia Yarns, Philadelphia 








mellick Centerpiece. © complete Alphabets aad 

Catalog of Brigg’s Transfer Patterns, 27‘ 

Years’ Subscription to Ingalls Fancy Work 7. 
ALL for ic. Address, J. ¥. Ingalls, Lynn, Mass. Box’: 


SI New Doilies. Three Eyelet Collars. 18 in. Mount; 
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Some New Ways of Using 
Roman Cut-Work 


By Mrs. Wilson 


HERE is no embroidery method which admits 

of so many applications and adaptations as 

does buttonhole stitch. It is one of the prin- 
cipal lace stitches, and in this craft it is known as 
“point de festoon”; and there is scarcely a lace, 
from mere braid lace to the finest rose point, that is 
not largely composed of this stitch, and in embroid- 
ery it is limitless in the various “managements” 
to which it can be put. It is not uncommon, after 
studying a piece of embroidery which appears very 
complic ated, to discover that it is only a ‘‘ manage- 
ment” of buttonhole stitch. Buttonhole stitch 
alone or in combination with other methods is 











2939—The Star Design; Pretty for a 
Carving-Cloth or Tray-Cloth 


capable of producing an unlimited variety of 
effects. In the first analysis its principal feature is 
that it is an absolute finish to an edge, which makes 
it possible to cut the material away without fraying. 
In fact, it may be counted an edge finish, and, 
moreover, a finish that becomes an ornament. 
It is the underlying principle of 
certain styles of cut-work. When 
we say cut-work we usually mean 
what the Italians call reticella and 
the French point coupé. The fact 
remains, however, that very little 
buttonhole work is used in reticella, 
but there is this simple form 
known as Roman cut-work which 
is buttonhole stitch ‘‘ managed.” 


T= centrepiece, with doily to 

match, here given, is a frank, 
straightforward kind of design; 
the principal beauty of the work 
is its perfect accuracy and even- 
ness. Patterns are sold for the 
centrepiece, No. 2920, and the 
doily, No. 2940, at fifteen cents 
each ; No. 2940 contains patterns 
for six doilies. In working these 
designs the depth of the button- 
hole work must be considered. 


Where the 
flower 
forms come 
against the 
circles one 
must take 
stitches 
within the spaces which are to be left in the linen; 
otherwise the work will lap onitself. Ifthe lines of 
the stamped designs were given double it would be 
difficult, in working, to cover the blue stamping. 
The buttonhole stitch which surrounds all the 
forms is taken through the linen and the con- 
necting lines, which be- 

come “‘ brides” as in lace 





2940 


' work, are stitches taken owe 


from side to side of this 
buttonholing; these are 
again buttonholed over 
on the surface—not 
through the linen. The 
Cutting out of this em- 
broidery is almost as 
important as the needle- 
work, and it is wise to 
Press the fabric before 
Oing any cutting. 


jest now there is 

being completed in 
Modern Milanese lace 
SOmething which is 
COunted quite a feat, : ae 
a” the weaving- 2941 —A Kind of 
or rather the 





Embroidery Which Will 
Wash and be Quite as Pretty as Ever 


working-in, of 
monograms inopen 
medallions. This 
work is done to 
a great extent on 
table-linen. In 
one sense it is not 
new, because it is a 
revival of the an- 
tique—of most su- 
perb antique—in 
which appear the 
royal coats-of-arms 
and the like in lace 
work. This work is most expensive and quite be- 
yond the reach of any but the wealthy. To imitate 
a thing of this kind, in the general acceptation of 
the word imitate, might be to degrade it, but to 
substitute a really good yet simple sort of work 





Initial Letter in Roman 
Cut-Work 


‘which would have the same effect is to reproduce a 


choice thing in an available form. The initial let- 
ter in Roman cut-work does this exceptionally 
well. The letters are the main thing to think about 
in developing this cut-work. Be sure that the lines 
which border the letters are very straight and true. 
When the letters and the shield or medallion which 
surrounds them are complete in the buttonhole 
stitch, work the ‘‘brides” by carrying the stitches 
from side to side of the forms and buttonholing 
over them. Be very careful not to draw these 
“brides” too tight; neither work them too loose. 


| 


GIVEN AWAY 


HE star design suggests endless possibilities in | 


decorative medallions and even borders in this 
work. These medallions are worked on tray- 
cloths and carving-cloths. Apropos of carving 
cloths, one may say that the prettiest and latest 
style is to make the cloth exactly square and lay it 
on the table cornerwise, with the monogram—or 
otherwise decorated corner—toward the centre of 
the table. This work when done as close as in the 
star is entirely practical as to laundering. In the 


laundering of this Roman cut-work a little care is | 


2920 
2920 and 2940 —The Centrepiece with Doily to Match is a 
Frank, Straightforward Kind of Design 


necessary to prevent the open embroidcry from 
being drawn out of shape. This work is singu- 
larly appropriate for table-linen and looks very 
well on damask, because the openwork comes out 
stronger than the woven pattern. The pattern 
for the star design is No. 2939, at ten cents, and 
it includes four stars, one for each corner. 

No pattern is made for the initial letters in 
Roman cut-work. The design may, however, 
suggest possibilities to the expert needlewoman. 
Old English initial letters (No. 2212) are supplied 
by THE JOURNAL’s Pattern Bureau. They come in 
four sizes: one-half, one, two and four inches high. 

Twelve of any one lettcr 

in the smaller sizes, or 
] six of any one letter in 
the large size, will cost 
tencents. After stamp- 
ing one of these initials 
the shield to inclose it 
may be drawn, also the 
lines over which to work 
the ‘‘ brides.” 


HE blouse design 

contains the same 
motif as the centrepiece. 
It is a good decoration 
for a heavy linen. 

There is a pattern 
sold for this also— No. 
2941, at twenty cents, in 
which is included a pat- 
tern for collar and cuffs 
in the same design. 


~ 


Patterns for the numbered designs above, including Guide-Chart, can be supplied, post- 


Free, on receipt of price (10, 15 or 20 cents ). 


Order by number, inclosing the price, from the 


Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Plush Pillow [op 


For Pyrography 
Only One Top 





Given Away 
to One 
Address 








Don’t miss this Special 


Offer but Write Today 


Size 17x17 inches; made of beau- 
tiful Real Plush, in your choice of 
Old Gold, Tan, or Light Green 
Color, and plainly stamped with 
your choice of Julia Marlowe or 
Indian Maiden Design so _ that 
anyone can burn it with hand- 
some effect. Given to 25 
every person who sends us Cc 
to pay cost of stamping, shipping, 
etc. This same top burned $1.50. 
We make this offer to get our 
big new catalog (described below) 
into the hands, of new customers 
interested in home beautifying. 





Basswood Articles for 


Pyrography 





Our No. 97 
$2.50 Outfit, 
aes « 


60 
peci : 
This splendid outfit, shown above, is complete for burning 
on plush, wood, leather, etc. Includes tine Platinum Point, 

Cork Handle, Rubber Tubing, Dounle- 

action Bulb, Metal Union Cork, Bottie, 
Alcohol Lamp, two pieces Stamped 
Practice Wood and full directions, all 
in neat leatherette box. Ask your 
dealer, or we will send C, O, D, 
When cash accompanies order 
for No. 97 outfit we in 
clude free our 64-page 
Pelican Instruction 
Hand-book (price 25c.), 
the most complete py- 


TRAE & CANOLEK 
Ma eharcr eae 





Assortment L only $1.75 


If bought by the piece would cost you 
$2.50. Includes: One Handkerchief Box, 
size 6x6 inches; one Glove Box 4x 11% 
inches; one hand-turned round Jewelry 
Box; one American Girl Panel 8x 11% 
inches; one oval Match Hanger 12 inches 
high; and three Small Panels in assorted 
designs, all pieces made of best three- 
ply basswood and beautifully stamped in 
ate and popular designs, all ready for 
decorating. 


; ? If Outfit No. 97 and 
Combination , 


Offer ordered §Q 20 


rography book published. 
Contains 96 pages (12 in three 
colors), with 2,000 illustra- 


rae FREE 
tions, including actress heads, 


New Pyrograph 
Catalog, No. L-5 
designs by Gibson and other good artists, on articles of wood, 
leather and plush of every description; also shows our 
extensive line of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies. ‘The 
largest pyrography catalog ever issued. Write ie it today, 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
160-164 West Jackson Blvd.,Chicago, Ill. 
“*Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods inthe World.” M 






ment L are ordered 
together our special 
price for both isonly 























From W. H. MOORE?’S Subscription Agency 


This year why not give each friend a subscription to some good Magazine or 
weekly? Each month or week the recipient will be reminded of you. Nothing 
is more enjoyed or more appreciated as a gift than a good periodical. Last year 
I handled nearly One Million subscriptions for my patrons. Why? Because you 


SAVE MONEY 


by ordering your subscriptions through me. I am the largest buyer of subscriptions 

inthe world. I can therefore sell you subscriptions to any Magazine, Weekly, News- 
paperor Technical Journal subiieleed anywhereinany languageand SAVE MONEY 

for you. Why pay the publishers’ prices when you can buy for less of me? My 40 page 
catalog listing all Magazines free. The following are examples of my offers. 
Send for one of them. Each Magazine may be mailed to a different address. 


Review of Reviews $3.00 | My {lab World’s Work $3.00 ] = Se 
Woman’s Home Companion 1.00 McClure’s Magazine 1.00 


Success Magazine 1.00 f $3.00 Delineator 1.00 f $3.00 
The Ladies’ Home Journal ) m, 
The Saturday Evening Post § Pic: $3.00 


W. H. MOORE 


No. 47 Moore Building, BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
U.S.A. 
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| $500 for Writing One Letter 


Twenty-nine Other Valuable Prizes for Other Letters— 
$1770 in All—You May Win One of Them if You Will Try 


Conditions and Instructions 


The Letter-writing Contest will be 
governed entirely by these conditions. 
Read them carefully before writing, 
the letter. 

1.—This contest is open to any woman 
who reads this announcement. 

2.—The subject of the letter is to be the 
new style in writing paper known as Eaton’s 
Hot-Pressed Vellum. 

3.—The letter may be as long or as short 
as you please. The prizes will be awarded 
to those letter-writers who, in the opinions 
of these judges, have written the best and 
cleverest letters. The prizes will be awarded 
on both the wording and the appearance of 
the letters. By “appearance” we mean 
the neatness and the attractiveness (not the 
penmanship); the correct use of the station- 
ery. the general air of the letter, the charac- 
ter and personality of the writer as expressed 
in the letter. In addition to the wording of 
the letter, the way the story is told, its 
cleverness, its interest, its superiority in those 
qualities which go to make a letter good. 

4.—Each letter must be written upon 
Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum and enclosed 
in an envelope of the same paper of the 
proper size for the sheet used. 

s.—Each letter must be both the actual 
composition and the actual handwriting of 
the woman who competes. 

6.—All letters submitted for these prizes 
must reach the office of the Eaton-Hurlbut 
Paper Company, Pittsfield, Mass., not later 
than Thursday, February 14th, 1907, at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. All letters reach- 
ing this office one moment after five o’clock 
February 14th, 1907, will be barred from 
competition. 

7.—All letters must be addressed to Mrs. 
E. H. P. Vellum, Pittsfield, Mass. 

8.—All letters received and entered for 
this competition will be passed upon im- 
mediately after the close of the competition, 
by the judges selected for that purpose, 
and the announcement of the prize winners 
will be made March sth, 1907. The cash 
prizes will be paid at once, and the consola- 
tion prizes as soon as the winners can make 
their selections known. 

g.—Every contestant will receive prompt- 
ly, immediately after the decision, a printed 
circular giving the names and addresses of 
all the prize winners, and designating which 
prizes have been won. 

10.—The announcement of names and 
addresses of the winners of prizes will also 
be made in all magazines in which this prize 
offer appears on the first date possible after 
the award of the prizes. This means that the 


announcement will be made in THE LADIEs’ 


HoME JOuRNAL in the issue for May. 

11.—All conditions governing this con- 
test are explicitly stated here. It will not 
be possible for us to enter into correspond- 
ence with any competitor either before or 
after the award of the prizes. 

12.—A copy of this announcement giving 
all the above information will be mailed to 
any address on request. 


About the New Writing Paper 


We began telling you about the 
new style of writing paper, Eaton’s 
Hot-Pressed Vellum, in this very 
magazine three months ago. Per- 
haps you have forgotten what we 
told you then. Eaton’s Hot-Pressed 
Vellum is a fine paper made for 
correspondence use so_ that 
it closely resembles 
the famous hot- 
pressed paper used 
by artists. A_ hot- 
pressed paper is a sheet of hand- 
made paper pressed between two 
heated plates of metal. This pro- 
duces a paper of such beautiful tex- 
ture and such fine surface that artists 
have always used it for their best 
work. Such a paper would be mag- 
nificent for correspondence use, but 
the price is prohibitive. We found 
a way to make a hot-pressed paper 
at a price which you can afford 
which we have christened Eaton’s 
Hot-Pressed Vellum. 





CIS cold, distant, impersonal man- 
— ner in which you would ad- 
dress a business corporation. 














HERE are any number of bright, clever women who read this 

magazine who are able to write a good letter. We would like 
to see such a letter written about the new writing paper for women, 
Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum. 

Surely, such a subject will be an inspiration to a good letter. 
In order to stimulate your wits we offer five hundred dollars for the 
best such letter and twenty-nine other prizes, making a total of 
seventeen hundred and seventy dollars, for the next best letters written 
upon this subject and sent to us before the close of this contest. 

The art of letter-writing is one which should appeal especially 
to women. Some people say it is a lost art. We do not believe it. 
This is the age when people are more and more substituting notes 
for letters, and telegrams for notes, not because they cannot write 
a good, long, newsy, bright letter about little things, but because 
they think they do not have time. 

We want just as clever a letter as you can write about this new 
stationery—just why you like it if you like it, and just why you do 
not like it if you do not like it; why you think it is adapted to the 
use of women and what you think of its origin. In another column 
we explain what a hot-pressed paper is and why we call 
this paper ‘‘hot-pressed.’’ y 

In order to give the letter a personal touch you are 
to write it to Mrs. E. H. P. Vellum. You are to imagine 
Mrs. Vellum as a pleasant, friendly woman whom you know, 
sO you may write to her in that gossipy strain in 
which you would write to a woman—not in the: 

















$1770 in Prizes 
For the best letters about Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum 
$850 in Cash Prizes $920 in Consolation Prizes 
LIST OF PRIZES 


ist Prize $500 
2nd Prize $150 3rd Prize $100 
4th Prize $25 5th Prize $25 6th Prize $25 7th Prize $25 
8th to 30th Prizes 


Two reams (g60 sheets) of Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum Paper with 
envelopes to match—all one size or assorted in 3 sizes, as note, 
letter, correspondence sizes—stamped with either the winner's 20 
monogram or address, or plain, as desired. These consolation prizes 
would cost you $40 each, including making of die and stamping 


Eaton - Hurlbut Paper Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 











An Ideal Prize Contest 

There are so many prizes that 
your chance of securing one of 
them is certainly good, and the 
prizes are so large that even the 
smallest of them will repay you for 
the time and thought it takes to 
write a good letter. 

Our object in stimulating a con- 
test in writing letters is perhaps a 
selfish one. The more the art of 
letter-writing is stimulated the more 
you like to write letters, and the 
more letters you write the better 
for us, as our chief occupation in 
life is supplying fine writing papers 
for women. The best of these 
papers we have yet made is Eaton’s 
Hot-Pressed Vellum. It is to call 
your especial attention to this writ- 
ing paper that we want you to write 
these prize letters. We are sure 
that if you should write a letter 
upon this paper, and should devote 
that letter to describing the qualities 
of this writing paper, you would be 
so satisfied with the experiment that 
we would be amply repaid for the 
prizes we offer. 

The letter that you will write is to 
tell us what you think of Eaton's 
Hot-Pressed Vellum. If you wish to 
see first what we think of it, write to 
us and ask for the little booklet, 
‘* The New Style in Writing Paper,’’ 
and we will send it to you. 

Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum is 
now on sale at nearly all stationers’ 
and stationery departments, but if 
you wish us to furnish you with 
samples of Eaton’s Hot-Pressed 
Vellum, and will write saying that 
you propose to enter this contest, 
we will send you two sheets of the 
paper and an envelope to match 
free of charge. 


List of Judges 
The following gentlemen have 
consented to act as judges and pass 
upon the merits of the letters sub- 
mitted : 
FRANK N. DOUBLEDAY, “ World’s Work.” 
S. 8S. McCLURE, ‘‘McClure’s Magazine.”’ 


Dr. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, ‘* Woman's 
Home Companion.” 


NORMAN HAPGOOD, “ Collier’s Weekly.”’ 
JOHN S. PHILLIPS, “‘ American Magazine.”’ 


Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum 

This paper is fine, white and rich 
looking, and has a surface that is 
easy to write upon. 

It is a great thing for a woman to 
find a writing paper exactly suited 
to her needs. A woman’s station- 
ery is an index of her character. 
Good stationery makes letter-writing 
easy. It is an invi- 
tation and an inspira- 
tion to keep up one’s 
correspondence 
Therefore it is important to every 
woman that she should see this 
paper as soon as possible and see 
if it is not just the paper for which 
she has been looking. 

Nearly every good stationer now 
sells Eaton’s Hot-Pressed Vellum. 
If your stationer does not have it, 
and you cannot wait until he gets 
it, we are willing to send you a half- 
size sample box containing two 
popular sizes of the paper and en- 
velopes to match for 25 cents. 
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The Journal's Department of Clothes 









to the woman who has to consider the remodeling of clothes; 

it can be cut from so little material. Your old, out-of-fashion 
waist can be readily converted into one of these little “brace” or 
pinafore waists like our pattern No. 2608, and is a pretty accompani- 
ment to your remodeled skirt. This pattern comes in six sizes: 32 
to 42 inches bust measure. The lingerie shirtwaist worn with the 
voile or the cloth skirt does not really seem quite finished in these days 
unless it bears some relation to the skirt—of course the plain, practical, 
tailored shirtwaist is still worn with odd skirts and tailored suits, but 
I speak especially of the dressy, lingerie blouses worn in the afternoon. 
Now, these little suspender waists can be made of the same material 
as the skirt—from the old bodice perhaps—or they can be made of 
plaid, checked or striped material showing the predominant color of 
the skirt; in which case just add to the skirt a 
touch of the plaid material, as a fold or the 
piping of a fold. 


| ‘HE suspender waist has certainly proved a “friend in need” 


HE most noticeable change which will be scen 
in the spring clothes, and one that is becom- 
ing more and more marked each day, is the wide 
effect given to the shoulders. Inthe plainclothes, 
such as the traveling coat and the severe, tailor- 
? made suit, this width is given in the actual cut of 
the garment or is secured in the method of put- 
ting in the sleeves; for instance, in many covert- 
cloth or tweed coats, the sleeve is gathered at 
the top—not plaited—and is sewed in firmly to 
the lining and interlining of the coat; by the 
interlining, I mean especially the tailor’s canvas 
which is used to “set” the shoulder and the top 
of the sleeves. The material of the coat is then 
finished with a hem and is not sewed in with the 
sleeve around the top of the arm’s-eye, but is al- 
lowed to extend over the top of the sleeve. ‘This gives a broad line at the 
shoulders without the length of the shoulder seams being greater. 


2608 
The Useful “ Pina- 
fore”” Waist 


N PROPORTION to the width of the shoulders and the larger 

arm’s-eye used in coats of the heavier-weight cloths, the 
sleeves are fuller; they are cut with ample width, the 
fullness at both the top and the bottom, and most of them 
are made three-quarter length—that is, the sleeves turn the 
elbow by some three inches. As a rule the sleeves are fin- 
ished with cuffs, quite deep in many cases—starting two 
inches above the elbow; again they are narrow, rolling 
cuffs, the sleeves being quite wide at the cuff. Of course, 
these coats with the fuller sleeves are meant really for “over- 
coats” to wear over jacket and skirt suits. It is rather a 
difficult thing to do over the coat of last year into one of 
these new styles if you do not have a little extra material — 
and that is a rare thing; so the best you can do is to leave the 
old coat about as it is. Do not attempt to alter it too much 
at the shoulders and arm’s-eye, but alter your sleeves. Ifyou 
have any left-over material use it to widen your sleeves, 
making them three-quarter length and finishing with wider 
cuffs. You might make new sleeves out of some other 
material; for instance, if your coat is of black, smooth 
cloth, use camel’s hair or zibeline; if your coat is of rough 
cloth, then use broadcloth or serge. 


Remodeled as a 
Military Coat 


HOPE you will like the design I have chosen for a 

wrap for those who are “not so young” (it is pattern No. 
1925, coming in three sizes: 32, 36 and 4o inches bust measure). It 
really is not only graceful, but also comfortable; it is the easiest 
possible thing to slip into and out of, and it is 
prettiest made of a smooth broadcloth and 
lined with a brocade silk. Perhaps you have 
an old brocade skirt which could be used for 
this purpose. This wrap is pretty, also, when 
made of silk and trimmed with little plissé 
edgings of net or lace. The wrap as shown 
in the illustration is graceful for visiting and for 
general afternoon and evening wear; made 
by this same pattern—cutting it shorter—the 
wrap is suitable for more general street use. 


HE cleverest things can be done in the 
way of alterations with the Eton coats — 
old ones that you have put away and thought 
you never could do anything with again. Last 
year’s spring coats and this winter’s coats have 
shown a great deal of fullness, tucked backs and 
fronts, plaited in above the waist-line—all of 
which made your old Eton with a plain back 
and front look too much out of fashion to dream of catching up 
again; but does not this little illustration show you what can 
done with your coat? You see you must begin by cutting 
your Eton off shorter—making it shorter in the back than in the 
ront—for any well-bred Eton of today will not be the same 
length back and front, but must be longer or shorter in one place 
or theother. Now, cut your Eton some five or even six inches 
above the lower edge of the waist-line in the back and curve 
It at the points—that is to say, round the points at the 
under-arm seams, also the points in front. 
Then make a little under-waistcoat which will come from 
neath your Eton; this can be made of velvet, of cloth or of 





1925 
A Graceful Wrap for 
the Older Woman 


Patterns for all the designs on this page can be supplied. Price 15 cents each, post-free. 
required is given with the Guide-Chart which comes with each pattern. 


Mrs. Ralston Talks 
About Making Things Over 


Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 








Backs of the Designs Shown 


silk—of course much depends upon the material and color of 
your jacket—it should not be distinctly different in either color or 
texture; a good braid lace is nice and serviceable too. Then this little 
loose under-blouse—1 call it this for lack of a better name—should be 
belted in at the waist-line with a cloth girdle; the girdle should be 
of the same material as the’ Eton. I think you could probably 
get enough material for the belt by using the 
cuffs from your old coat and the lower portions 
of the sleeves as well, for, of course, you will want 
three-quarter-length sleeves in the remodeled 
Eton. A seam in the centre back of the belt 
may be covered with stitching or braiding. The 
belt should be fairly wide, and should be carefully 
fitted and canvassed so that it sets smoothly 
and straight around the waist; do not let it 
sag down in the back or go to a point in the 
front, but cut it with a nice, clean, round line 
so that it will set well around the waist and 
really hold the little coat in its place—so 
much depends, in a small coat of this kind, 
upon the belt; hook the belt down the centre 
front. The little under-blouse should be fast- 
ened just inside the edge of the Eton, and should 
be made slightly full; but, of course, the details 
2227 depend much upon the kind of material used 
An Eton with Its and the style of your figure. 

Under-Blouse You will see in the little coat illustrated many 
and Girdle of the points I have tried toexplain. The sketch 
is of an Eton (No. 2227) which we have already 
shown in THE JOURNAL, but I have taken great liverties with the 
original illustration and also with the pattern, hoping that in this 
way I could give you some fresh ideas and help in the remodeling 
of your old coat. This pattern (2227) is supplied in six sizes, 32 to 
42 inches bust measure. ‘The back of this little Eton is not a bit like 
the original pattern, which was cut with fullness in the centre back— 
more on the Empire lines; now you see that I have taken the fullness 
out in my little sketch, and you can take it out quite as readily in your 
coat. Ihave simply cut the back on straight lines, opened it up 

at each seam and cut it shorter, then added the little under-blouse. 





ERE is a little sketch of a military coat; such a tight- 

fitting coat is old yet always new, and the little military 
coat is one that can be readily made out of a coat that has 
seen service for several winters and springs. ‘Then again, 
perhaps, you have a suit you want to remodel—one made 
with a long, tight-fitting coat; you know that suits are no 
longer made with this style of coat, so you can readily cut it 
down to the length of this little model, and braid it with 
two widths of soutache braid; add a red velvet collar 
braided with black; red velvet bands and braid on the 
sleeves, and use round, brass, military buttons; I am sure 
you will be pleased at the result, for this is really a very 
becoming little coat. The pattern for it is No. 2916, and 
comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure. 


OW, some points about skirts. There are rather more 

circular skirts worn now than the straight, gored 
ones of last year, and the plaited models are much simpler 
than the elaborately plaited and paneled skirts seen so 
much in the ready-made suits of last year. The pre- 
dominating note in trimmed skirts, at the moment, is set- 
on bands or folds in graduated widths, these folds often 
being of a contrasting material. In the corselet and Princesse 
skirts, long, simple lines are the rule, and many of these skirts have 
no trimming at the lower edge. 

One thing is certain: skirts are made longer. The skirts for after- 
noon and general “better” wear are longer, the short walking-skirt 
being kept for morning use and for the strictly tailored suit. The 
longer skirts should touch the floor in front and at the sides, and 
in the back lie on the floor some three inches—not more. The lower 
edge of the skirt, at the sides and back, should be rounded into shape. 
If your skirt is of a light-weight material, such as voile or silk, face it 
with cloth; and then, even with a cloth facing, your skirt will need 
“weighting” with little lead weights—especially if it is very full. It will 
need this to keep its longest parts in place and the fronts straight. 
The weighting should be put in between the facing and the material. 

The foundation skirt of the long house gown should barely touch 
the floor in the back and at the sides, and it should be trimmed with 
at least two dust ruffles, the inside one narrower than the outside, 
which should be about six inches wide when finished; both are put 
on with a heading. The top edge is pinked, but the lower edge is 
now often finished with a rolled and corded hem; this finish makes 
the ruffle stand out better, giving more of a support to a light-weight 
material over it. The material itself should be fastened to the founda- 
tion skirt all around at the top of the ruffle; 
these fastenings should be made of tape or 
rubber, two or three inches long; one end 
is sewed to the outside skirt, the other end 
to the foundation skirt. Longer pieces 
will be required at the back and sides, where 
they should be placed about six inches apart. 
You will find that these tape and rubber 
fastenings are better than the “French 
tacks” made of silk, as they give more swing 
to the material, which makes the skirt hang 
much more gracefully. 


2916 


The amount of material 
Order by number, stating bust measure 


and inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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How To Know 
Good Silk 


If you have a silk dress or a 
silk petticoat which splits, you 
may know that it is partly tin 
— possibly the greater part tin. 
The tin made liquid by the 
hydrochloric acid only adds to 
the weight of the silk artificially, 
and the combination also rots 
what little natural silk there is 
in the fabric. ‘There is only 
one way to be sure that you 
are getting pure silk and that 
is to insist upon 


Home Silk Mills 
Black Taffeta 


If any dealer tells you the silk he is sell- 
ing is as good as Home Silk Mills Black 
Taffeta, ask him to give you a written and 
signed guarantee as strong as the written and 
signed guarantee of the Home Silk Mills. 

A startling booklet entitled, ‘“‘ The Truth 
About Silk,” giving these facts in detail and 
telling every woman how she may know and 
buy good, pure silk will be sent free on request. 


PROTECTION GUARANTEE 
WHOEVER buys a piece of Home Silk Mills Black 


Taffeta which splits within six months from date 
of purchase gets a new piece of silk free, and 25% of 
the purchase price in cash besides. ome Silk is 
made in three widths, at these prices and with these 
amounts forfeited if the silk ales 
21 inches wide — $1.25 a yard —you get back 31 %c a yard. 
27 Re “oss “37% a yard. 


36 id “ 2.00 if) ee if) Lad 50c 
» HOME SILK MILLS GUARANTEE 6338A4 


a yard. 





In order to secure the protection of our guarantee insist that 
the salesman give you a Protection Certificate,” filled out to 
show time of purchase and cost of silk. 


J New York Office: 1 Greene Street 
HOME SILK MILLS { Mills: Haverstraw, N. Y. 
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EVERSTICK 
The Rubber of health. The Rub- 
ber of comfort. The only Rubber 
recommended by physicians. 

Just as necessary in cold, clear 
weather to keep the feet warm as 
they are in stormy, wet weather to 
keep the feet dry. The 















TRADE MARK 


VERSTI 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Gives full protection to the feet. Does not 
“‘draw,"’ cramp, or cause the feet to ache 
or perspire. 

‘Take no substitute. See that the name 
Everstick is stamped on the lining. If you 
camot get a pair where you live, write 
us. Send for our little book ‘ Foot 
Safety ’’ mailed free. 


The Adams & Ford Co.,M’frs 
52 Bank St., Cleveland,O. _ 


None genuine without this cord. 





_The Entertainment Shop 


99 Fourth Ave., New York, is headquarters for 
Entertainment Supplies of every description 
Plays, Games, Valentine and Patriotic Favors, Decorations, 
Spangles, Masks, Tableau ligiits, etc. w Circus, best sil- 
houette game, 50c. & $1.00. * Entertainments for all Seasons," 
224 pages, cloth bound look, 50c. HINTS (the Entertainment 
Magazine) Special 70c. per year, Sample copy 10c. Capt. Kidd's 
Treasure Chest Outfit (new gral) bag idea) postpaid for $1.00 or 
free with $5.00 order for 250 grab bag novelties. Catalog free. 


REIS’ 





/\r “/ oo 
9 
vA BN “a SV ¢fy Jos Fi 7A 
G@MBROIDERED | ETTERS 
Perfect imitation of Genuine Hand Work. 
DON’T RUIN YOUR EYESIGHT 


| and waste time in tedious embroidering when 
“Stitchon"’ is easily attached to any article. Embroidered, 





not machine wound, will positively not unravel If notat your 
dealers, write for free illustrated booklet, 7Ae /nitial House." 


G. REIS & BRO., 636 Broadway, New York 


Will Carleton’s Magazine “=YERY. 








WHERE” 

You have all heard of WILL CARLETON, 

the famous poet and editor, author of “Farm 

Rallads,"" “City Legends,” etc., etc. His 

magazine, “EVERY WHERE," contains his 

latest poems, sketches anc stories. Best of 
additional literature. 50 Cents a Year 


Special Offer —3 Months for 10 cts 
if you mention The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING CO., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Making the Baby’s Clothes 


By Mrs. Ralston 





CRAWN BY KATHARINE B. wiREMAN 








materials usually chosen for infants’ clothes. Longcloth in the 
finer qualities is used for the little night-slips and petticoats; 
the finer petticoats with trimmed edges, to wear under French nainsook 
dresses, are made of nainsook of a slightly closer weave than that used 


ONGCLOTH and English and French nainsook are the three 


for the dresses. 
French nainsook is 
more expensive and 
is used for the better 
grade of dresses, and 
economical mothers 
very often reserve this 
material for the first 
short dresses. 

Now let us begin 
with the first ‘“ made” 
garment for the baby. 
Of course in this arti- 
cle I do not speak of 
the shirts, because 
they are never home- 
made. The little 
belly-band is the first 
necessity, made of 
fine French flannel 
and having pinked 
edges; the edges are 
‘eer rather than 

emmed, because 
they must lie per- 
fectly flat and soft, 
and not rub into the 
delicate flesh. This 
band should be thirty 
inches long, and six 
inches and a half 
wide. After the very 
first bands, those 
woven like the shirts 
may be used. 


EXT comes the 
“ barrow - coat.”’ 
Some young mothers 


have dispensed with this garment, but it is still used by many, espe- 
cially by those who live in cold climates. One yard of flannel is 
required for a barrow-coat. 


and finish with a. band 
of longcloth; this band 
should be from twenty- 
two to twenty-four 
inches long and six 
inches wide. In hem- 
ming all flannel gar- 
ments for infants’ 
wear the nicest way is 
to turn a single hem, 
baste it and finish the 
hem side with feather- 
stitching; this will 
make a very flat hem. 

Flannel petticoats 
should be made of 
French flannel of a very 
fine, soft quality, and 
they should be thirty- 


two inches long when finished. 
course, a matter of taste and time, but they are always 
pretty when finished with a deep, feather-stitched 
hem, or with a buttonholed-scalloped edge. They 
may be finished with a double-fold waistband, like the 
barrow-coat; but a far better plan is to sew them on 
to small waists of longcloth, buttoned in the back. 

White petticoats are made with similar little waists, 
and these skirts measure from thirty-two to thirty- 
four inches inlength. I am showing on this page a new 
Princesse petticoat for a baby—pattern No. 2910; 
it is designed to wear with little dresses in Princesse 
style now so much used for babies. 


HEN there is the night-slip; this should be made of 
soft-finish nainsook or of a very fine quality of long- 
cloth. Itisextremely simple 
in design—made without 
yokes or any unnecessary 


trimmings whatever. 


this page the little night-slip 
illustrated (No. 2938) 
has for its decoration 
merely feather-stitched 
The neck may be 
trimmed with a tiny little 
hemstitched ruffle of the 


hems. 


material or with one 
narrow embroidery. 


sewing this little ruffle on, 
or indeed in putting the 
band on any little dress, 


Patterns for the numbered designs above can be supplied at 10 cents each, post-free. 
amount of material needed ts given with the Guide-Chart, which is supplied free with each pattern. 
price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 


2910 


A New Princesse Petticoat for Baby to Wear Under Princesse Dresses 


Hem the three sides, gather the top edge 


2931—This is the Yoke of a Dainty Little Dress, with Full-Length or Shorter Sleeves 


Their trimming is, of 


Quite a Novelty is This Little 


Bib, Attached to a Waist- 





2938 — ~ 
A Night-Slip to be Made of Soft-Finish Nain- 
sook or a Very Fine Quality of Longcloth 


from you. 
inches, and it should be made with French seams throughout. 

The long dresses are made of nainsook, and unless they are intended 
for very elaborate occasions, such asa christening, they are much prettier 





band Which Holds it in Place 


always hold the neck of the garment toward you and the band away 


The length of this garment, from neck to hem, is thirty 








small feet and legs. 


made very simply and 
finished around the 
lower edge with a 
deep hem and tiny 
tucks, with, perhaps, 
some dainty hand 
embroidery placed 
between the tucks. 
Ruffles are rarely 
used on infants’ long 
skirts, except on the 
christening robe. 
The length of the first 
dresses is thirty-four 
inches, and many 
mothers make them 
even shorter—from 
twenty-eight to thirty 
inches. These are 
no longer known as 
“long dresses,” but 
as “three-quarter 
length,” and they are 
very highly recom- 
mended by many 
physicians. 


HE kind of but- 
tons used on chil- 
dren’s clothes should 
be mentioned : for the 
underclothing, such 


nel petticoats, flat 
linen buttons are 
best; and for the 
dresses, the small, 
flat, pearl buttons 
should be used. 


Then there are the little wrappers for sleeping and for daytime 
wear. On this page Iam showing alittle shawl-sacque which I 


think very practical for the tiny baby. ‘This is intended for use while 


the baby is having a 
nap outdoors in his 
coach—to take the 
place of acloak. Itis 
just the thing to wrap 
the baby in when it is 
necessary to take him 
on a long drive. You 
will see by the illustra- 
tion that this garment 
is made from a square 
of flannel or eiderdown. 
Turn down one corner 
twelve inches and make 
a straight cut six inches 
long through the fold 
at the centre, and an- 
other cut, the same 
length, at a right angle 


to the first, in the exact centre of the pointed side; this 
“T-shaped opening is bound with ribbon and the 
corners are closed with a button and _ buttonhole. 
There is another button on the turned-down point and a 
buttonhole on the diagonal point. 
sacque has an opening for the neck which is neatly 
bound with silk or satin ribbon; the little arms come 
out of the top openings and the lower ones are for the 
This is easily made and is very 
convenient to “‘wrap the Baby Bunting in.” 


You see this little 


ERE are a few measurements that may guide you 
in making babies’ dresses: 


Neck, ten inches; this can be adjusted to any size you 


wish by running a tiny linen-tape cord through the bias 


The Coziest Little Affair to 
“Wrap the Baby Bunting in.” 
So Simple that it Needs 


No Pattern 





fold which finishes the inside of the neck. These cords 


are used in both the night- 
slips and day dresses. 


Arm’s-eye, nine inches and 


a quarter. 


Front (from under-arm seam 


to under-arm seam, at the 
arm’s-eye), twelve inches. 


Back (across shoulders), ten 


inches. 


Sleeve (inside seam), six 


inches. 


Wristband, six inches and a 


half. 


Width of dress at lower 


edge, one yard and three- 
quarters. 


Length of dress, twenty- 


eight to thirty-four inches. 


All are cut in one size only, and the 


Order by number, inclosing 


as the white and flan- . 


























Misses’ & Children’s 


Suits and Dresses 


Our large and comprehensive stock 
includes select styles for every require- 
ment, with many original designs 
and exclusive novelties in appropriate 
fashions and fabrics that are notice- 
ably distinct in fit, tailoring and 
effectiveness. Our 


Mail Order Dept. 


in charge of experienced people, ex- 
tends every facility for prompt and sat- 
isfactory shopping through the mails. 
Our complete catalogue of Children’s 
and Infants’ Outfitting, profusely illus- 
trated, will be sent to any address, 
upon receipt of four cents in stamps 
to cover postage. 


Address Dept. 1 
60-62 West 23d St., New York 


We have no branch stores — no agents 














Did you ever stop 

to think about your 

shoes—why you buy and 

keep on buying? Your shoe 

bill for the year is a very con- 

siderable item. There is a way 

to reduce this item very consider- 

ably and at the same time have the 

neatest, most stylish of footwear. 
Next time buy 


ULTRA Shoes 


Oxfords $3.00 to $3.50 


because the leather that goes into every pair 
is the very best, the Ultra lasts are so varied and 
so closely patterned after nature that you will 
find a new comfort combined with elegance. 
Ulira workmanship is different — Ultra Shoes 
keep their shape as noothersdo. Send us your 
dealer’s name. Send for catalogue. 


MOORE-SHAFER SHOE MFG. CO. 
Brockport, N.Y. 














Don’t Have a 


Bow-Legged Child 


Put Krieger Custom Weak Ankle 
Shoes on your baby when he is learn- 
ing to walk, and prevent bow-legs. 
These shoes while supporting weak 
ankles, also strengthen them so 
that they will not need support 
permanently. 


KRIEGER 
Custom Weak Ankle 
Shoes (Patented) 


are light, don’t chafe, and have all thestyle, finish, | 
and comfort of regular shoes. Recommended by |: 
ing physicians and surgeons. 
INTERESTING BOOK MAILED FREE 

Shows and explains the construction of the Krieger Custom 
Weak Ankle Shoe, and contains facts of interest to every 
parent. Please mention name of your shoe dealer wiicn 
writing. If he will not sell you Krieger Shoes, we will sen: 
them, prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


KRIEGER SHOE CO.,131 A Patchen Ave., Brooklyn, N. ‘- | 





















Dainty Things for Babies 


Unique hand-made articles for b y’s 
wear. Many attractive novelties sult 
able for gifts. Complete outfits Send 
for illustrated catalogue 


SMITH’S BABY’S SHOP 
301 Whitney Building, Springfield, Mass. 
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How a Plain Shirtwaist is Made 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by E. M. A. Steinmetz 


HE model shown on this page is a perfectly plain shirtwaist 
opening in the centre-front; it is shown, not for the novelty of 
its design, but simply for its structure, and it will also serve as a 
foundation upon which to build your other fancier shirtwaists. In 
this model I have used the best lines and dimensions at all points by 
which to make a well-fitting, well-setting shirtwaist. The particular 
dimensions I give in this article are for the ordinary, full-sized thirty- 
six-inch bust pattern, and, of course, the other sizes of this pattern will 
be drafted exactly in proportion to larger and smaller requirements. 
Let us begin with the making 
ingeneral. First, the cutting: the 


Note that the fullness of the entire front is gathered into a seven- 
inch space, which is rather wider than usual; this is done in order to 
give a straight, square look to the front. The point to remember is 
that the hang of the fullness of a shirtwaist is as important as the hang 
of the fullness of a skirt; you do not like the fullness of your skirt to 
sag off and be crooked, and this is just as much to be guarded against 
in the shirtwaist as in a skirt. 

Another important point, in fact even more important than the 
hang of the fullness at the waist-line, is the way the shoulder-seam 
sets and fits; the shoulder-seam 
should not be long—as most of 





grain of the material should run 





on the straight at both the centre- 
front and the centre-back, and 
the straighter you can keep the 
grain of your material across the 
back the better. 

Great care is required in fit- 
ting and “putting together” a 
shirtwaist, especially when you 
are using thin linens, linen lawns, 
or other thin, transparent mate- 
rials; for a plain shirtwaist has 
nothing to “hang” upon except 
its collar-band and its inside 
waistband. And, in passing, let 
me tell you that the narrow inside 
waistband is the greatest help in 
the world for keeping the unlined 
shirtwaist in its proper place; 
really, it is essential to every well- 
fitting shirt. 


ND now I am going to give 
A you some measurements to 
help you in “putting together” 
the plain shirtwaist. These 
measurements cannot be classed 
among the regulation size- 
measurements cut on a pattern, 
but let us call them the “ necessary 
alteration” measurements. 

The best patterns in the world 
(and we try to make ours the 
best) nine out of ten times will 
require some slight adjustment, 
and this is especially true of the 
plain, unlined shirtwaist. For in- 
stance, take the adjustment of 
the fullness around the waist- 
line: for some reason nearly 
every one pinches this fullness 
into the very narrowest possible 
space on each side of the centre- 
front, so narrow that the material 
is drawn away from the 
straight lines in which the full- 
ness, in every “well set-up” 
shirtwaist, should fall from shoul- 
der to waist-line. The fullness 
at the waist-line should not be 
narrower than would be the 
straight fall of fullness from shoul- 
der to waist-line belted in. Now 
this fullness should be wide, not 
narrow; this stands true not only 
for the stout figure but for the 
slim one as well, as, in any case, 
it makes a much better-looking 
shirtwaist. 


to 44 inches bust measure. 
cents, post-free. 
the Guide-Chart. 


Philadelphia. 








A SHIRTWAIST PERFECT IN LINE AND DIMENSIONS 


ATTERNS for this shirtwaist can be supplied in seven sizes: 32 
Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 
The amount of material required is given with 
Order by number, stating bust measure and in- 
closing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, in 


them are—in these plain, unlined 
shirtwaists. 


O NOT think that you can 
give a wide effect to the 
shoulders by cutting your shoul- 
der-seam extra long—that is to 
say, so long that it overlaps the 
top of the arm. The proper 
width of the shoulders must be 
given by a correct line for the 
shoulder-seam, as this will allow 
you to put the sleeves in properly. 
The shorter-length shoulder- 
seam will hold the sleeve up to the 
top line of the arm’s-eye, thus 
throwing the fullness of the sleeve 
to the top and giving a nice square 
line across the shoulders. If you 
make the shoulder-seam too long 
it misplaces the arm’s-eye, and 
\ that makes the top of the sleeve 
droop down over the arm, giving 
a sloping effect and a very untidy 
and unfitted appearance to 
your shirtwaist. 
# Be sure to keep a long line from 
the under part of the arm’s-eye 
to the waist-line; make this just 
as long as you possibly can and 
have a good, generous width 
across the chest from arm’s-eye 
to arm’s-eye. Be sure to have a 
good “swing” to each front at the 
base. By “swing” I mean a 
good width, so that when your 
material and pattern are laid out 
on the cutting-table you see a 
good, generous semi-circle at the 
base edge. 


OW the collar! The collar 
should be cut in one piece 
straight of the material; the most 
important point is not to curve the 
lower edge so that it sets down be- 
low the throat-line. Nothing is 
uglier than a collar which is too 
wide at the base, unless perhaps 
it be a collar which is too wide at 
the top; a collar, like a belt, must 
fit “straight.’’ Itshould be from 
a quarter to a half inch higher 
at the back than at the front and 
sides, and should slant up gradu- 
ally from each side. A collar is 
always prettier made to fasten 
the back. If the shirtwaist 


2934 











In fitting your waist, when you 








have basted the parts together, 
pin it evenly down the front with 
sufficient lap to the front edges to allow for the necessary handling in 
the making. Have astraight piece of muslin, turned in to one inch in 
width, for your waistband; pin this band snugly around your waist 
and arrange the shirtwaist upon it. First pin the centre-front and 
centre-back to the band; then distribute the front and back full- 
ness, keeping the shirtwaist smooth and even under the arms. The 
shirtwaist should be an easy fit from the arm’s-eye to the waist-belt. 

Next pin on your small collar-band—not the collar, which comes 
afterward, but the narrow 
collar-band about three- 
quarters of aninchin width 
and made from a double 
fold of the material. 





HE fullness at the 

waist-line in the back 
should be gathered in to 
a five-inch space, and this 
fullness should be sewed 
to the waist-belt, top and 
bottom; then the belt 
should be securely tacked 
to the under-arm seams 
where it is left free, the 
ends finished with a hook 
and eye to fasten in the 
front. The material of the 
shirtwaist, between the 
gathers in the back and 
the under-arm seams, 
should not be attached to 
the waistband, and there 
should be no left-over full 
ness in this little space— 
It should set perfectly flat 
and smooth. Each front 
of the shirtwaist has its 
own little band, which 
should exactly fit the fin- 
ished front at the waist-line —that is, be seven inches long. This band is 
the same width as the inside belt placed at the back and is made in the 


SHOWING THE INSIDE BELT AND DETAIL 
COLLAR AND CUFFS 


ann way. Itissewed to the under-arm seam at the waist-line; then 
€ fullness of the front, gathered into a four-and-a-half-inch space, is 
sewed to 


th to it in the same way as the fullness in the back was sewed to 
© Waistband. 





OF 


fastens in the centre-front the 
collar should be sewed to the 
waist on one side—from the 


centre-back to the centre-front. 
The collar is made quite independently, then tacked lightly to the lower 
edge of the collar-band. Turnover ahem on the right-hand side of the 
collar in the back and there place a whalebone. At each side of the 
centre-front place one rather broad bone covered with a double thick 
ness of thin muslin. The front bones should be put in three inches 
apart at their base, sloping upward and backward in a wide “ V.”’ 
The neatest way to close a collar is with three smal! muslin buttons 
sewed on to the boned side of the back, and buttonhole loops on the 
left side. These little loops 
should be made on the in- 
side edge of the hem, not 
allowing them to extend 
beyond the end of the col 
lar; this gives a neat clos 
ing under a fly lap, and no 
buttons or loops are visible. 
The cuffs are finished in 
the same way as the collar. 


T IS well to put in the 

sleeves of a thin shirt- 
waist with a cord; this 
makes a neat as well as 
a pretty finish, and it is a 
great protection to the 
sleeve in laundering. 

The sleeves of this shirt- 
waist can be made long 
or in three-quarter length, 
by omitting cuffs. Forthe 
tailored shirtwaist I would 
advise the cuffs which are 
not nearly so deep as were 
those of last year. 

The fitting of a plain 
cuff is quite as important 
as the fitting of a collar — 
it should fit quite snugly 
around the wrist. 

A clever way to manage the knife-plaited frills which trim the 
front hem of this shirtwaist— in order to avoid (after each laundering) 
the troublesome task of replaiting—is to run in a basting-thread, 
before sending the shirt to the laundry, along the outer edge of the 
frill, taking a stitch in each plait. The plaiting will then be pressed 
flat and the basting-thread may be easily removed. 
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GREAT SALE 


Ladies’ 


and 


Shirt-waists 
Underwear 


To Advertise the 
OPENING OF OUR NEW BUILDING 


| We Announce a Sale of Advance Spring 
| Styles of Shirt-waists and Muslin Un- 
| derwear at Prices Heretofore Unknown. 


Waist 
No. 506 


98c 







No. 506. This 
handsome Waist is 
made of good qual- 
ity white lawn. The 
front shows elabo- 
rate embroidery in 
open-work and 
blind effect. But- 
tons in back. Long 
sleeves with tucked 
cuffs and lace edg- 
ing. Collar made 
of embroidery and 
trimmed with lace. 


Wonderful Value 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 


Price - 98 cents 
Postage - 10 cents 


Waist 
No. 513. Waist , We. 513 
o. , ais 
of superior quality ' $1.48 
white batiste, ef 
fectively trimmed 
with lace and 


embroidery and 


tucked as picture 


Sleeves three-quar- 


ter length, wi 


lace cuffs to match 


collar, - Closes 


back. 


Great Bargain 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust 


$1.48 
Postage - 10 cents 


Price - 


d, 
th 


in 








not just as dain 





Ifany of our Shirt-waists or Under-garments are 


actly as illustrated and described, return them at 
once and WE WILL REFUND YOUR MONEY 


ty, just as exquisite, or made ex- 








No. 628 


98c 


Corset Cover 
Corset Cover is lac 
No, 628. It is fini 

Sizes 32 to 44 bust 


Underskirt No. 
derskirt has a law 
four rows of Tor 
edging. 
























No. 628. This at- 
tractive Night Gown 
in chemise effect is 
made of soft-finished 
cambric, with yoke of 
Cluny lace and inser- 
tion and ribbon. Short 
sleeves with Cluny 
lace edging. 

Sizes 32 to 44 bust 
Price 98 cents 
Postage 15 cents 

State your 
exact bust 
measure; 
we will send 
proper size. 


Corset 
Cover 


No. 645 
49c 


Skirt 
No. 605 


98c 


i iso” Ke 


No. 645. This dainty Cambric 
e-trimimed to correspond with Gown 
shed with beading and ribbons. 
Price 49 cents Postage 4 cents 
605. This beautiful Cambric Un- 
m flounce trimmed with tucks and 
chon insertion and Torchon lace 


A cambric dust ruffle is a desirable feature. 


REMARKABLE VALUE 


Lengths 38 to 44 in. 


Price 98 cents Postage 18 cents 





Remit by P. 0. 


Send us a trial 
nothing to lose. 


Write to-day for o 
on request. 
Shirt-waists and Mu 
prices. 





Bank Draft or Registere 
Our new eleven story building enables us to carry an 
enormous stock ,which means the prompt filling of all orders. 


Remember, we refund your money if you 
are not entirely satisfied. 


It illustrates over 50 advance Spring styles of 


Money Order, Express Money Order, 


Letter. 


order You have much to gain and 


urnew White Goods Catalogue, sent free 


uslin Under-garments at most attractive 








National 
209 West 


Mail orders only. 


Cloak & Suit Co. 


24th Street, New York 


No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 years 
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Maternity Clothes 


Designs by E. L. Phelps, R. C. Pond and H. C. Routery 


Drawings by Anna W. Speakman 


maternity clothes be comforta- 

ble, but that does not mean that 
they may not be good-looking as 
well, for with jouth o construction 
good lines may be preserved. It 
is a mistaken idea that only loose 
garments can be worn, as a tight- 
fitting lining may be comfortable 
if well cut and properly adjusted. 
The detail drawing below shows 
the manner in which a waist lining 
may be laced at the dart on each 
side of the centre-front. A simple 
method is to put eyes on the edges 
to be laced, and run a rounded 
cord through them. 


|: IS of great importance that 








Showing the Way in Which the 
Bodice is Laced at the Dart 


The waist illus- 
trated is made on a ° 
lining of this kind. 
The material is put on P 


the yoke in plaits, 
which are laid one 
inch deep their entire 
length and_ stitched ° 
only at their extreme 
edge, thus allowing 
for adjustment later. 
The revers over the 
shoulders conceal a 
simple opening for the 
yoke, while the circu- 
lar pieces outlining it , 
will be found becom- — Which Allows the 
ing, giving breadth Skirt to be Made 
across the shoulders. Larger 





°o 


Detail of the 
V-Shaped Plait 


VERY important garment is the skirt, which, in the illustration 

here shown, is constructed on entirely new lines and yet has the 
appearance of an ordinary skirt. In fact it may be worn as such 
until it becomes necessary to make the skirt larger. 
panel—on each side—is laid a deep V-shaped plait, beginning at 
nothing at the lower edge and gradually increasing until the two plaits 
meet at the waist-line. From these plaits the outlet is gained (four- 
teen inches at the waist and eighteen inches at the hips), it being 
adjusted gradually by hooks and eyes or snappers, as shown in the 
detail drawing. This, you see, makes the necessary difference in size 
without injuring the hang of the skirt, as the width at the lower edge 
in front is full enough to allow the “let-out” from the V-shaped 
plait. No elastic bands or strings are needed, as the skirt fastens 


simply under the double box-plait in the back. 








Tapes Tie in Place the 
Adjustable Front Panel 


UNDERWEAR DESIGNED BY 
4. C. ROUTERY 


THE petticoat with an adjustable front panel and circular flounce which may be dropped 
in the centre-front to give additional length. Patterns for this petticoat may be obtained 
in four sizes: 24-30 inches waist measure; price 15 cents, post-free. 


HIS maternity gown shows very good lines. 
bodice (No. 2914) can be supplied in six sizes: 34-44 inches bust 
measure; and for the ten-gored plaited skirt (No. 2915), in short 
sweep or floor length, in four sizes: 24-30 inches waist measure, 
These patterns cost 15 cents each, post-free. 


Under the front 

























2914-2915 


SHIRT DESIGNED BY E. L. PHELes 


WAIST DESIGNED BYR. C. POND 


Patterns for the 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1907 


The girdle is a bias strip of 
silk, tacked at the back and 
under-arm seams and cut long 
enough to allow it to overlap 
in the front. It may be boned 
in the direct centre-front to 
give a longer line and to allow 
a more secure fastening. 

And now just a word about 
materials. They should be 
light in weight and incon- 
spicuous in color, dark blue 
and black being preferable. 
For general wear albatross, 
wool batiste and cashmere are 
serviceable, while, for nicer 
gowns, use taffeta, voile or 
crépe de chine. 


ANY women, however, do 
not realize how much dis- 
comfort may be caused by the 
underwear, and that it should 
be adjusted with as great care 
as the gown itself. Here are 
some new designs for the pur- 
pose. No. 2912, a simply- 
constructed pair of drawers, 
shows three tucks over the hips 
and stomach, in graduated 
depth, which may be let out one 
at a time, thus causing no un- 
necessary bulkiness before the 
actual need, while the waist- 
line is simply adjusted by a 
drawing-string. 

The corset-cover has the 
fullness at the top edge as 
well as at the waist-line con- 
fined by a ribbon, which is 
run through beading and 
allows for the necessary outlet 
later. One feature of the de- 
sign, as you will see, is a small, 
tight-fitting lining, which but- 
tons in the centre-front and 
actsasasupport. This lining 
is darted on each side of the 
centre, is sewed around the 
armhole and into the under- 
arm seam. ‘The plaits in the 
back run from nothing at the 
top to a depth of half an inch 
at the waist, and may be let 
out if desired, though some- 
times it is not necessary. 

The petticoat, which may be 
made of cambric, light-weight 
mohair or silk, is made with an 
adjustable front panel, tapes 
tying it in place half-way be- 
tween the flounce and the 
waistband and again at the 


waist. The skirt is finished at the top by a bias band through 
which a tape is run, forming slight gatherings over the hips and at the 
back. The front panel, as shown in the small illustration, is fastened 
independently of the rest of the skirt, the tape run through the top 
tying to the one in the skirt itself. This arrangement gives an easy, 
comfortable and satisfactory adjustment and prevents any drag at the 
waist-line. A further outlet, moreover, is gained by the flounce— 
which is circular rather than gathered, as it requires less material and 


therefore is lighter in weight. 


This flounce is sewed to the skirt at 


the back and sides, and may be dropped in the centre-front and side- 
front—where it is adjustable—to give additional length when 
needed. The flounce is fastened to the upper section by buttons 
and buttonholes; or an even simpler method, which may be used for 
any but washable skirts, would be hooks and eyes or snappers. 
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FEATURE of this 

corset-cover design is 
the small, tight-fitting lin- 
ing which acts as a sup- 
port. Patterns for this 
corset-cover come in six 
sizes: 34-44 inches bust 
measure, and cost 10 cents 
each, post-free. 


HESE drawers are made 

with three tucks in 
graduated depths which 
may be let out one at a 
time. Patterns, costing 10 
cents, are cut inthree sizes: 
24, 28 and 32 inches waist 
measure, 


LL 


it, 














Order any of these patterns by number, inclosing price, and stating bust measure for waist, and hip and waist 
measures for skirt patterns. A Guide-Chart comes with each pattern, telling the amount of material required. 
Address the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 








The one cloth that will stand 
the severe test of wear to which 
active children subject their 
clothes is Hydegrade Manchester 
Galatea. Jron-like durability and 
permanent beauty of appearance 
were never so perfectly combined 
as in this wonderful fabric for 
children’s dresses. Even after 
repeated washing and ironing 


Hydegrade 
MANCHESTER 
GALATEA 


retains its brilliant finish and color. 
It makes up stylishly and is much used 
for women’s outing suits and shirt 
waists. It is non-fading—comes in 
many shades, beautiful stripe effects 
and exclusive patterns. Sold at all 
dry goods stores, 20c yd. Above trade- 
mark is on the selvage of every yard. 


READY-MADE GARMENTS 




















FOR CHILDREN 


\ Ask to see the neat and serviceable 
ready-made garments for children, of 
Hydegrade Manchester Galatea. 

For your protection, insist that each 
piece of the garment bears the above 
trade-mark on the woven label in lav- 
ender and white. 

If you have difficulty in securing 
either piece goods or ready-made gar- 
ment, write us and we will see that you 
are supplied. Send address for ieee 
samples and booklet. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
361-363 Broadway, New York City 


Makers of HY DEGRADE TEXTILES— Lucenta 
Satin, Paisley Percaline, Sakana Satin, 
Rusiline Taffetette. 


Introducers of the famous Heatherbloom 


Taffeta. 
G Q 





















Wherever you find 


Women of Taste 


gathered together there you find 
beautiful 


Lansdowne 


receiving the homage universally 
accorded it as the prettiest, dain- 
tiest Dress Fabric ever made. 

There is no occasion for which 
it does not provide gowns that 
charm every beholder. 


Genuine perforated every 3 yards 
on the selvedge. 





All Colors and Shades 
For Sale at all Good Stores 











































of great 
interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific 
garment of the kind ever invented. 
Combines solid comfort and ease with “ fine 
form " and elegant appearance in the home, on the 
Street and in society. — Always drapes evenly in front 
and back—no bulkiness— no draw-strings—no lacing 
—no ripping or basting. — Can be worn the year round. 
Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 
FREE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — ‘‘ Fine- 
Form Maternity Skirt ’’ — It's FREE to every 
woman writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their 
advantages, styles, material andcost. Gives opinions of 
physicians, dressmakers and users. 10 Days Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
ye to your order. When you get it, wear it ten 
ys,and if you don’t findit exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
mtee—Il]ustrated book free. 












you—same guara' 
Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\ “Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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irl’s Work-lable Letter- 


EAR Mrs. Ralston: 
How can I make over a three-quarter-length, semi- 
fitting coat? It is of navy blue serge. 
BLANCHE GRAHAM. 

You can easily make over your coat to look like 
this little sketch—pattern No. 2674. This will mean 
entirely recutting your old coat, but if the cloth is 
in good condition it will pay you to do it. The short 
basque portions, below the band trimming, are cut 
separately. The many small sections of this pattern 
may, perhaps, be more readily cut from the ripped-up 
sections of the old coat than could a pattern in fewer 
and larger pieces. If you have not enough material 
to make the wide bands use Hercules braid and trim 
your coat with brass military buttons. The sleeves, 
you will notice, are put in with gatherings—which 
are more stylish this season than plaits—and you 
should use small, boned canvas caps at the top of 
the arm’s-eye to hold out the sleeve and to give a good 
square-shouldered effect. 

The shoulders and fronts of your coat will need 
a canvas interlining, not very wide down the fronts, 
and of ordinary yoke-depth across the shoulders. 
Remember that all your seams must be well pressed. 
Pay especial attention to the pressing; it is an im- 
portant part in the making of a cloth coat. Good 
pressing and well-worked buttonholes are essential 
in securing a tailor-made look. I think it would 
pay you to have your buttonholes made by a tailor 
—ihere are only three of them—it would not cost 
very much. Then, too, as I have often before ad- 
vised, let the tailor give your coat the final pressing 
—that is, after the coat is completed, the lining in 
and all the finishings done. Put your 
lining in carefully, and see that you do 
not draw the material of your coat at 
any point; for this reason a lining 
should never be fitted closely into a 
coat. Before tacking in the lining be 
sure that the arm’s-eye is of good size. 
The lining of the sleeve should be the 
same size as the outside 
material; this not only 
gives a better ‘‘set” to 
the sleeve, but also 
makes it more roomy to 
receive the dressy sleeve 
of the blouse. 

Another point to re- 
member is that the lining 
of the back should be 
laid in a lengthwise plait 
about one inch in depth, 
left unstitched, but 
pressed very flat; this 
plait is laid before the lin- 
ing is cut to fit the cloth. 
This little arrangement 
allows for “give” across 
the shoulders. 


ox 


EAR Mrs. Ralston: 

1 want a_ separate 
waist to wear for best— 
one that I can use with 
cloth skirts and that would 
be dressy enough to wear 
intheevenings. Will you 
give me a suggestion, and 
tell me a little about how 
I can make it myself ? 

MARY FLEMING. 

Would you like this 
little design—pattern 
No. 2768? I suggest 
it to you because it is girlish in style and easily 
made; one point in its favor is the economy of it: 
it is a waist that can be easily constructed from an 
old one that you may have on hand. The waist 
is made on a very simple plan: it has a square 
yoke front and back, and the material is gathered 
on tothis yoke. The deep, tucked collar could be 
omitted if you prefer, and you could trim the yoke 
simply with fine tucks or let-in bands of insertion; 
however, I think you will like the large collar. If 
you are going to buy new material why not select 
one of the pretty figured voiles, or a soft silk such 
as messaline? If it is to be a “‘made-over,” use 
for the blouse the full bodice portion of some waist 
that you have, making the tops of the sleeves of 
the same material as the blouse. The collar may 
be of batiste or mull trimmed with tucks and a 
little lace edging, or with ruffles of the batiste 
hemstitched. 

This same design would be pretty made up in 
plain white French nainsook, embroidered muslin 
or linen lawn, and worn over a separate white 
China-silk slip; then the waist could be trimmed 
with Valenciennes lace insertion. If you make 
the blouse of wash material it would be prettier 

you would run your tucks by hand, and if a 
tuffle is used for trimming hem it by hand. 
The collar should be of the same material as the 
Waist, or made of the same lace with which the 
Waist is trimmed. Sew the collar to the waist, as 
It is not pretty to wear a separate stock-collar 
with a dressy blouse of this kind. The sleeves 
(if you make the waist of wash material) should 

unlined and taped from the arm’s-eye to 
the top of the cuff to hold them in place. Two 
tapes will be enough: one following the line of 
the inside seam of the sleeve, and the other 


ge | from the centre-top of the sleeve to the 
ack of the cuff, 


sc“ 


2768 


Patterns Sor the designs above can be supplied. 


Suggested Because it is Girlish 
in Style and Easy to Make 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Drawings by Augusta Reimer 
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The Right Kind of Princesse Dress for a Girl 


Price, including Guide-Chart, 15 cents eac h, post-Sree. 














The Suspender Blouse and 
Shirtwaist are Easily Made 


OX 


EAR Mrs. Ralston: 

I so much want to have a suspender dress in the new style. 

I cannot afford to have a whole new dress; do you think I could 
alter the waist of one of my old ones? What kind of shirtwaist 
should I wear with a dress of this kind? 


I am eighteen. 
GRACE HALLAM. 


Yes, I think you could easily alter the waist of one of your 
old dresses into a suspender blouse like the design below— 
that is, if the bodice were cut with a little fullness, and I 
suppose it must have been for a young girl of your age. 


You will have to rip your old waist en- 
tirely apart. Then you could recut it on 
this pattern (No. 2194), trimming it with 
either braid or black velvet baby-ribbon; 
if a trimming of black velvet ribbon be 
used add the tiniest of black velvet but- 
tons between the rows of velvet. French 
knots, worked in heavy silk, would be 
pretty in combination with either velvet 
or braid. You see, the fullness in the 
centre-front is taken up in tiny pin-plaits, 
and the fullness in the back is arranged 
in the same way; the blouse closes at the 
centre-back with an invisible fastening. 

The shirtwaist shown in the illustra- 
tion is a pretty and simple one for every 
day, and, indeed, is quite suitable for all 
but the most dressy occasions. This 
shirtwaist is cut on pattern No. 2489, and 
is so simple that I am sure you could 
make it yourself. It fastens right down 
the centre-front and has two side plaits 
laid in on each shoulder. The plain, full 
sleeve is in elbow length; how- 
ever, the pattern provides a 
full-length sleeve to use if pre- 
ferred. The turnover collar and 
cuffs may be finished with button- 
holed, scalloped edges. 


esx 
DFA Mrs. Ralston: 


I am seventeen years old. Do 
you think I am too young for a 
Princesse dress? I 
should so much like to 
have one. Will you tell 
me something about the 
style and how to make 
it? I want something 
economical and service- 
able both in color and 
material. MIGNON. 


No, you are not too 
young for a Princesse 

if it is the right kind 
of Princesse. You are 
too young for a tight- 
fitting, ‘“‘ moulded-like- 
wax” Princesse; this 
kind is quite inappro- 
priate for young girls. 

Sut a pretty, rather 

loose-fitting one-piece 
dress you can wear and 
should look very well 
in. All young girls need 
some fullness in their 
waists, and never look 
well in a dress that fits 
too tightly. A_ plain, 
tight-fitting, tailored 
coat is another thing - 
I am speaking here of 
dresses. For material 
you could have one of 
the pretty veiling mixtures, a cashmere or 
one of the light-weight woolen materials in a 
broken, soft-colored check or stripe. 

Here is an illustration of a very pretty, 
girlish, Princesse gown. You see it is in 
Princesse effect in the front and back, and 
is broken at the sides with a girdle in order 
to give the needed fullness. The yoke may be 
of lace in a heavy quality or of finely-tucked 
batiste; silk, too, is pretty and desirable from 
an economical point of view. If lace, batiste 
or other washable material be selected for 
the yoke it may be made separately on a 
small slip lining, so that you can take it out 
easily and launder it. The bertha you may 
make in one of many ways: use embroidered 
linen or tucked silk; or the same material 
as the dress, trimmed with a narrow soutache 
braid to match the belt and cuffs. Reds 
and browns, in many shades, are favorite 
colors this season; they are also serviceable. 
A becoming shade of red is especially pretty 
for girls. Blue is a standard color, and 
when in doubt about the best color to choose 
we are pretty sure to be satisfied if we select 
blue. If you make your little Princesse 
dress of blue, shadow-checked voile, the 
bertha and cuffs would be pretty made of 
tan linen braided in narrow blue and white 
soutache braid. 

The plaids this season are perfectly fas- 
cinating, and for young girls the real Tartan 
plaids in original colorings are very attract- 
ive. It is easy to find trimmings for these 
plaid materials; black velvet is charming 
on some of the bright-colored ones, and 
silks in plain colors combine well with 
them. The addition of tiny gilt buttons 
usually proves successful. 


2194-2489 


Each is cutin four sizes: 14, 16, 


17 and 18 years. Order by number, stating size and inclosing price, JSrom the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, 
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Patented 
Nov. 27, 1900 


“NOVENT” 


Is the only petticoat over which 
any dress can fit perfectly — 


Simply because all old-fashioned ideas of the old- 
fashioned petticoat have been done away with. 
Notice the illustration—No strings, buttons or 
hooks at the waist; no gores, seams, gussets, or 
pleats to gather and bunch over the hips. Notice 
how this petticoat fits, Like a glove. You have 
no idea what a difference it will make in the 
elegance of the contour and symmetry of your 
dresses. If you make your own dresses it will be 
a simple matter to fit perfectly over a “ Novent” 
petticoat. In the big cities, where “ Novent” is 
better known, dressmakers insist upon it for 
faultless fitting. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Novent in stock it 
will be sent anywhere post-paid for $3.00 (with 
flounce of black rustling Taffena); Silk Ruffle $5 

State size of waist and length. You ought to 
have the ** Novent”’ before your next fitting. 


Send To-day for Our Free Petticoat Book 
with illustrations, detailed descriptions and prices. 


Greenwald Bros. , 332 Arch St. , Philadelphia, Pa. 














Something new in 


Danish Cloth 


The staple inexpensive half-wool fabric which 
has given satisfaction tothousands. Just the thing 
for shirt- waists, evening gowns and house dresses. 
Nothing better made for school dresses for misses 
and children. 


In 36-inch width this fabric is known as 


POPLAR CLOTH 


We have perfected our CREAM in these fabrics so that 
it is unquestionably the best and cleanest cream in the 
market. is new cream is known as shade 39 and 
has biue threads in the selvage. It can be laundered. 

The Navy Blue (630) has a white selvage and 
is fast and will not crock. 

The Danish Cloth retails at 1c. per yard. 

The Poplar Cloth retails at 25c. per yard. 


Malta Suiting 


We are making this new fabric specially designed 
for suits and skirts for the Winter of 1906-7, It 
is a heavy half- worsted fabric 42 inches wide, of 
aun attractive weave, will make a sightly and 
stylish suit or skirt. 

‘I me coh + in eight standard shades, every 
one of which is fast and will not crock. 

The retail price of the Malta Suiting is ™.4?™ 
50c. per yard, 

‘The best value of any goods on the 
market at this price. 

If you cannot secure these fabrics from 
your home retailer write us, and we will 
tell you how and where to get the goods. MARK 


JOY, LANGDON & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 














{ The “STANDARD” 
Gamde OVERGAITERS 


For Men and Women 
Will protect the ankles and bring warmth to 


the whole body. With them low-shoe comfort 
may be enjoyed the year ’round. 

“ Rain will neither wet nor spot them” 
Cravenette is the name of a process, not a material, and 
we control absolutely this process as far as overgaiters are 
concerned. Cravenette Overgaiters can be obtained only 
in the “* Standard "’ make. 

Women’s, black, 6 buttons $1.00 —10 buttons $1.50 
Men’s, black, 5 buttons, - $1.00— 8 buttons $1.50 
For sale by all retail shoe and department stores 
If your home dealer has none, you can buy of us by mail. Send 
price, your dealer's name,and state size and width of shoe worn. 


S. RAUH & CO., 310 Sixth Ave. , New York 
STAN DARD 


Perfect Look for 
Fitting This Label 
Rainproof in Every 
Dust proof Pair 


OVERGAITERS 


LEGGINS 
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The Girl Who Makes Her Own Clothes 


By Katherine Vaughan Holden 


Drawings by the Author 


HIS month I am giving four designs 
| of gowns suitable for all practical 

every-day purposes. There is a 
simple morning gown for wear in the 
home; a morning street gown; an after- 
noon street gown; and last, a dressy gown 
for exceptional afternoon use or for even- 
ing wear. 

The morning gown is developed from 
waist pattern No. 2777, cut in seven 
sizes—from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure; and 
from skirt pattern No. 2778, cut 
in five sizes, twenty-two to thirty 
inches waist measure. The skirt 
is cut with two front gores and 
two back gores, with a bias seam 
front and back. To this upper 
skirt is added a straight, full 
flounce, shirred at the top and 
headed by a bias band of the ma- 
terial. The waist is quite un- 
usual, with its quaint 
epaulette arrangement; 
and the front and back 
bodice-pieces are cut on 
the bias, to be in keeping 
with the bias cut of the 
skirt. The waist is 
simply embellished with 
a double row of buttons 
down the front and on 
the shoulders. Suitable 








2777-2778 and serviceable materials 
“A Simple Morning Gown for for a gown of this sort are 
Wear in the House” cashmere, mohair, trop- 


ical serge or veiling. The 
undersleeves are of white lawn, adjustable, and they may 
be full or three-quarter length. Tiny brass buttons would 
be effective, and a brass buckle could finish the belt. 
The cost of this gown, plainly reproduced in inexpen- 
sive cashmere, will be about as follows: 


7yards cashmere at 65 centsayard . . . . $5.04 
4 yard white lawn at 35 centsayard. .. . 18 
26 Goomas at 2ocentsadozen ..... . .44 
3 yards percaline for waist lining at 15 cents a yard 45 
1 spool sewing cotton . . . . .- +. + ss 05 
2 spools sewing silk atgcents ..... . 18 

a sae «= « bt 4 ee ee 


As will be seen by the pattern, the waist of this gown 
may be cut low in the neck and made without sleeves, in 
which case this pattern supplies 
an admirable little jumper or 
pinafore model, to be worn with a 
guimpe. 














tume of blue serge, is of prac- 


skirt is beautifully cut; and the 
waist, though plain, affords ample oppor- 
tunity for the exploitation of a bit of dainty 
work upon the tucks, collar and cuffs. Every 
woman should include just such a gown as 
this in her wardrobe. While taking the place 
of the two-piece tailor suit in weather that 
is mild, this gown, made at home, will cost but 
one-third as much; and it will be appropriate 
for wear upon all occasions when 
a tailor-suit is in order. The 
skirt of the model is cut with 
circular side-pieces, a back box- 
plait and a panel front gore and 
corselet. This corselet to fit 
smoothly, must be 
carefully boned and 
faced. The waist 
will require a lining; 
but as serge is some- 
what heavy I would 
suggest that the lightest weight 
percaline be selected, or a 
light-weight China silk. The 
Greek key ornamentation I 
have shown on the waist may 
be achieved by the use of a silk 
2638-2671 soutache braid carefully 
“A Street Costume of basted in place and sewed on 
Blue Serge” by hand; or, if you prefer, it 
, may be worked in a heavy 
embroidery floss. Either treatment will give an effective 
result, and the amount of work involved will not be so 
great as it at first appears. I should manage it in this 
way : first, cut the waist; then baste in and stitch the tucks. 
As the tucks are even and straight it will be simply a matter 
of careful measurement with the inch-tape to determine the 
placing of the simplified Greek key I have shown. As 
you determine the spaces, sketch the design by basting 
it with white thread, and then sew the soutache right 
along the white line of the design. As the collar-band 
and cuffs are not straight like the tucks, they will re- 
quire a little adjusting of the design. 

It is just possible that some of my readers may con- 
sider this bit of designing a trifle difficult; and to such 
I wish to suggest a few other pretty methods of decora- 
tion. One way is to apply on -he tucks disks of silk out- 
lined in the soutache braid. These disks will be cut 
about the size of a twenty-five cent coin, and they will 
require a bit of firm quality percale as interlining. 







HE next gown, a street cos- 2640-2641 


























one inch apart; while a third scheme is the application of a row of 
ornamental braid on the tucks, collar-band and cuffs. 

The cost of this gown, developed in a first-class quality of serge 
will be about like this: 


61% yards 44-inch serge at $1.25 a yard . 62 ge . $8.13 
2 twelve-yard pieces soutache at 29 cents a piece — , 58 
3 yards percaline waist-lining at 25 cents a yard ; : 75 
Saree mee 664 kl tle NS tLe Se, ee ee 18 
1 spool cotton io. s : 8 8% a eee eee en 05 
s3¢ Gosem beflomseateseents .. . 6 ec tt tle ltl ll .38 

Total mata ar eer eres . $10.07 


If the serge selected be fifty-four or fifty-six inches wide, five yards 
and a half should be ample for this model; and most good quality 
serges come in the greater width. The model is developed from 
waist pattern No. 2638, cut in seven sizes, from thirty-two to forty- 
four inches bust measure; and from skirt pattern No. 2671, cut in 
five sizes, from twenty-two to thirty inches waist measure. 


HE model for the afternoon street gown has, as its basis, patterns 

Nos. 2640 and 2641. The former is cut in six sizes, from thirty- 
two to forty-two inches bust measure; and the latter is cut in five 
sizes, from twenty-two to thirty inches waist measure. The 
model, as illustrated, shows the combination of two materials: 
a plain goods for the waist and the band-trimming of the skirt, 
and a checked goods for the skirt and for waist trimmings. 
The design could be beautifully carried out in plain and checked 
gray voile, at about one dollar a yard. A silk lining may be 
necessary here, and this I would have of gray taffeta of the 
tone of the plain material. The pretty 
corselet skirt is simply constructed, with 
three inverted box-plaits on each side, a 
front panel, and a box-plait at the back. 
It is finished with bands of the plain mate- 
rial, stitched; and, when the voile is of light 
weight, I suggest that you line each band 
with a bias piece of silk the exact width of 
the band. This will lend firmness to admit 
of the proper stitching. The waist closes 
at the back and has a yoke of tucked 
batiste, unlined. With this gown, as with the 
preceding model, the pressing and stitching must 
be done most carefully, to give the finished gown 
the tailored look so often seen in thin materials 
these days. For the model there will be required : 


4% yards checked voile at $1 a yard. . $4.75 
3% yards plain voile at$1 ayard . . 3.75 
14 yards taffeta at 60 centsa yard . . 8.40 
9 fancy buttons at 75 cents a dozen . . “$7 
3 spools silk atgcents ...... 27 
2 spools cotton at scents .... . 10 
\% yard batiste at socents . ... . 02S 

SOs se Cee eo eo ee 


This gown is somewhat expensive, using fine 
voile and the silk lining. Where a reproduction 
on less costly lines is desired a heavier voile may 
be selected—one that will not necessitate the use 
of asilk foundation. In this case the cost may be 


tical simplicity, and, at the same “In Plain and Checked Gray Voile reduced several dollars, as the heavier voiles are to 
time, very smart. The corselet at About One Dollar a Yard be had at sixty-five and seventy-five cents, and a 


good percaline lining will suffice. 

With this little gown I cannot resist suggesting the addition of a 
smart coat of gray taffeta for spring wear, made after one of the pretty 
Eton models, and trimmed with a lace collar. Many of these coats are 
made up without lining, and with a very careful finish to the seams. 


HE last model is the dressy gown for evening wear. It may be 

developed in a lovely soft voile of pastel coloring, or in crépe de 
chine. I have upon several occasions found a fair quality of crépe de 
chine at forty cents a yard. This wears surprisingly well, too, for I 
have tested it; but, of course, a price like this is to be found only in the 
larger cities and on rare occasions. At seventy-five cents, however, 
one may always find a good crépe de chine, and my plan for this 
gown is that it be developed in a pale pastel-blue, gray or écru crépe 
de chine, with trimmings of satin of a tone slightly darker than the 
material. The deep pinafore yoke and the under- 
sleeves may be of Valenciennes or a nice quality of 
Lierre lace, while the collar and cuffs are of a heavier 
lace such as a heavy or a “baby” Irish. To the girl 
who cannot afford Irish lace I will advise that she 
select a good quality of hand-finished Venise lace for 
the collar and cuffs. 

In the sketch, I have suggested as a trimming on the 
skirt and bodice a narrow bias band made by cutting a soft 
satin into narrow bias strips. These strips 
have the edges basted in and then pressed. 
After this is done the trimming is applied, as 
I have shown in the sketch. When this deco- 
ration is not liked a six-inch bias band may 
be flatly placed on the skirt, either at the 
bottom, asahem, or just abovethehem. A nar- 
row band of satin will outline the pinafore open- 
ing of the waist, and the girdle will be of satin. 

If the yoke and undersleeves be of lace and 
crépe de chine be used the cost will be about 
twenty-three dollars. 





14 yards crépe at 75 centsa yard. . . . $10.50 
2 


1o yards percaline at 25 cents a yard ; 5° 
3 yards taffeta, flounce on percaline skirt, at 
i ee 
4yardssatinat$1ayard ..... . 4.00 
8 yards Valenciennes insertion at 10 cents a 
ee aay” hl) Rea ee .80 
12 yards Valenciennes edging at 15 cents . 1.80 
2spoolssilk atgcents ....... 18 
2 spools cotton atscents ...... -10 
Lace for collar pd cuffs Ais ee 2: i, «ae 
ce ia aa 


The patterns from which this gown is evolved are 


2738-2735 = No. 2738, which comes in six sizes, thirty-two to forty- 


Another pretty decoration will be the use of very flat “In Soft Voile of Pastel Coloring two inches bust measure, and No. 2735, in six sizes, 
button-moulds covered with silk, and placed about or in Crépe de Chine” twenty-two to thirty-two inches waist measure. 


Patterns for all these designs can be supplied. Price 15 cents for each number, post-free. The amount of material required 
Sor each design is given with the Guide-Chart which comes with each pattern, Order by number, stating bust measure for waists ; 


and waist and hip measures for skirts; and inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 


ee oe ee 





Skinner’s 
Guaranteed 
Satins 


If lifé insurance guaranteed 
long life everybody would 
buy it. 

Skinner’s Guarantee of 
two seasons’ wear is 
LINING INSURANCE 
which guarantees the life of 
the lining. 

Naturally everyone who 
wants to be insured against 
poor material buys Skinner’s 
Guaranteed Satins. 

You pay a premium for 
insurance proportioned to 
the benefit you obtain. You 
pay a little more for Skinner's 
Satin, but you get a great 
deal more in guaranteed 
goodness. 

For 59 years the manufac- 
turers of Skinner’s Satins 
have been making pure dye 
silks. They arethe only firm 
that do make them. 

That’s why they can sell 
linings under a guarantee of 
two seasons’ wear. 

When on the selvage 
Skinner’s name you see 

You know it means two 
seasons’ guarantee. x 

SKINNER’S GUARAN- 
TEED Satins and Taffetas, 
used for Linings, Waists and 
Garments. 

Satins 27 and 36 ins. wide. 

Black. Taffetas 21, 27 and 
36 inches wide. 
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Sewing for Little People 


By Emily La Farge Claxton 
Drawings by Anna S. Hicks 








T DOES not require an extraordinary knowledge of 
dressmaking to make children’s garments at home; a 
good pattern, a little knowledge of plain sewing 

and a few spare hours will bring wonderful results. 

Remember first that not all children of the same age 

are of the same size; so do not buy your pattern until 
you have taken the measurements of the child you 
jntend the pattern for. Please be sure, first of all, that 
you have the length of the back and then the breast 
measure, and order from the age that corresponds 


cents.) The front and back are formed of box-plaits, 
with a tuck on each side; the little straps trimming 
the shoulders to yoke depth may be omitted, and the 
fronts finished with gathers at the shoulder seams. I 
wonder what some mothers will think when I tell them 
that I know a score of little girls of three and four years 
whose dresses are made from this pattern for little boys 
and the skirt lengthened a trifle to give a “girly” look. 








O KEEP small boys and girls looking fresh and 


with these measurements. A child of six will often , i clean wash materials are best to use. Galatea is 
require an eight-year size. ; >408 fifteen cents a yard, thirty-four inches wide, and the 

Many thanks should be given to the person who first — fine blue and white and red and white stripes are 
suggested the use of the sailor hat for small children, for Sailor Hat to be Made of pretty and keep clean the longest. This material re- 
it answers the momentous question as to what Baby Wool or Linen quires no starch when laundered. The stout ginghams, 


shall wear on his head when the snug-fitting cap is left 
off at two years. Little boys and girls wear these sailor hats up to six 
or eight years, made of cloth in the winter, and in summer of piqué, 


both plain and colored, are equally desirable for every 

day, and white piqué and linen for best. It will require three 
yards and three-cighths of any of these materials for a five-year size. 
linen or any washable material of equal body. It takes but a small While on the subject of bloomers and knickerbockers for hme 
piece of material — three-eighths of a yard twenty-seven inches wide, boy I want to call your attention to this model of bloomer trousers for 
or half a yard of wider goods the little girls. There is no doubt about it, they are “great,” and if 

—to make one. It is easy to you try them in place of petticoats for the child for every-day wear 
make the little hat shown at you will be delighted with the results. 
the top of this page by the aid of When cut very fullon a circular pattern, 
the pattern and the accompany- as illustrated here, they hold the skirts 
ing Guide-Chart. The pattern out most satisfactorily. The openings 
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MacLaren’s 
is a superlative 
cheese. The in- 
gredients could not 
be more pure—the 
i preparation could 




















—No. 2498—comes in hat are on the sides, and they are finished not be more careful 

sizes 6, 6144, 6% and 634, and at the waist-line with a band and but- the taste could 
. * . aAn 

costs ro cents. It is cut in two toned on the same waist as are the 


not be more deli- 
m cious. It contains no 
H preservatives. 


MacLarens 
Imperial Cheese 


is manufactured with the 
scrupulous cleanliness 
which ought to attend the 
preparation of a food-stuff 
so open to unfavorable in- 
fluence. Even the dainty opal 
jars are sterilized before being 
filled. When you eat Imperial 
Cheese you are safe in the 
knowledge that 
‘It’s as good as it tastes.” 
In jars from 10c upward 


Mac Laren Imperial Cheese Company, Ltd. 
>» Detroit, Mich., and Toronto, Can. cs 
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From the home of the River 
Mink, Minnesota 


ADE. by manufacturers of Fine 
Furs and sent ON APPROVAL 









1806 


Plaid Dress with Velvet An Economical Lawn 


River Mink Lined Coat $39.50 


express prepaid. 
Trimmings Apron No. 6427 Fur Lined Coat — 48 
inches ne, cut opteemely ful anc 
: . _" ie , Naite. ' 2 7 icaesieia a . ine athe Thea wide, fine broadcloth shell, in al! 
circular pieces joined by a seam Russion Box-Plaited Dress Bic omer Drawe rs Buttoned to child’s drawers. rhe full- colors, lined throughout with selected 
and finished with a band. If the with Bloomer Trousers Underwaist No. 1437 ness of each part is gathered river mink backs; collar of heavy 
j . . 7 . } . . . 

hat is to be made from washable into a tight-fitting band at ~ —: aah er — 
goods use an interlining of coarse linen or mus- Thy the knees, and fastened with a button and button- illustrated, 48 pl nag Beg 
lin; or if it is to be made from woolen materials sam . hole. They should be made of dark blue mohair lined, rich, blended river mink collar. 
use thin crinoline in place of the linen and cover >. or serge to wear under the dark woolen school- A soricaahior practical and dressy 
this with one thickness of sheet wadding, allowing dresses. When used with dresses of wash material "Wehe nay Speer er geo 
the wadding to extend over the seam, and then they should be cut from the same goods. The rave the retailer's profit and give 
with a few stitches tack into position. Join the dress skirt should extend over them about an inch. | | you a better coat. Established 
ends of the band ina seam, interline with buck- This pattern (No. 1763, price 10 cents) comes in 25 years as specialists in furs. =< PW ay \ 
ram, and then sew to the edge of the hat. six sizes, from four to fourteen years of age. and || “The Plymouth dd y 
Finish the band and hat with a lining. A yard requires for a six or an eight year size two yards 


Minneapolis, Minn. This Coat $19.50 
| REFERENCES — National Park Bank of New York. 
Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, Minn. 


and a quarter of ribbon, wide enough to cover 
the band, gives a finished look. A rosette of rib- 
bon tacked a trifle to one side of the front above 
the band may be added for a little girl. A red 
cloth hat with a black ribbon is becoming to all the 
children and is a good choice for general wear. 


and three-eighths of thirty-six-inch material. 








PRONS are the greatest economy for three 
reasons: first, because they save a woolen 
dress from the unseemly spots children manage to | Wh tE W W t 
get on their clothes pe. playtime, second, be- | a very oman an S 
cause they will cover these spots on an already Something to close the placket securely. 
soiled dress; and third, because it requires so little Never gapes and can’t unhook. 
material to make one, and it is a splendid scheme 
years, and consists of a waist and skirt cut sep- for using up a half-worn summer dress. The 
arately, but joined at the waist-line with a band. apron shown above (which is pattern No. 1806, 
The skirt is formed of six tucked gores, each ' price 10 cents) is tucked to the waist-line back 
alternating with a plain section arranged in an ¢ ‘ and front, with tie ends attached under the last 


inverted box-plait. The waist opens in the front side tuck. The neck is finished with a little round 
under the t 








HE model of the little girl’s plaid dress shown | 
re i i i i Guarant ot 
above is cut in three sizes: from six to ten — a snes \ 
TO CLOSE, pull up 
the little ring. 
TO OPEN, pull apart 
the skirt as if no fast- 
ener were there. 


Works instantaneously. 

























: ab trimmings, but the round yoke opens yoke. Shaped ruffles to form bretelles make a , A PULL AND IT’S DONE. 
In the back. The pattern (No. 2741, price 15 ' pretty trimming. Nearly every one of us has a ond 9 conte fe Gurity Fastener 
cents) 1s perforated for the tucks trimming the piece of embroidery left over from worn petticoats a : a ~ , nang rsenqes dla 
skirt. These tucks will be found to be a distinct B4 and dresses which will be just the thing to use for AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. Dente ter the Aanncs 
ecrantnge, as they can be let out when the skirt 2746 these: or make pe out of ~ ry —- - for your town. Speceel terms to all those who write at 
needs lengthening. With a little judicious care = theaprc” itself. If new material is to be purchasec _— oe 
one of these acne - be made im last year’s A Double-Breasted Coat is Economical for the apron select lawn or nainsook at from The Automate seek aud Rive Company 
nhine-gored, side-plaited skirt, or possibly a seven- twelve and a half to twenty cents a yard. pe one we 
gored one with deep plaits. Serge, mohair or any of the wool materials I have always found it of advantage to make a child’s coat double- 
in white, plain colors or plaids may be used for this dress. breasted, as it is not so soon outgrown. The pattern for this coat (No. 

I find that the dressing of the wee man of two years and a half is a 2746) is cut in three sizes: two, four and six years, and costs 15 cents. CLASS PINS AND 
eo question with many mothers. He has reached the age The fronts are cut in one and slashed and gathered into a seam which BADGES 
or the *. 





Russian box-plaited is hidden under the band trim- 
dress with the bloomer trou- mings. The fullness is gath- 
sers, and he should wear this ered to a yoke in the back. A 
style until he is six years of gored skirt or a “grown-up” 





ge— College or School 
Made to order in any style or mate- 
5 rial. Read our money saving offer. 
\t Either of the two styles here illus- 


For Society or Lod 









trated, enameled in one ortwocolors 
. and showing any let- : 

age. I defy any mother in the loose coat can be made into one ek ee teeumaein. Wae wet 

a c 4 ; »se coats “hi as > more than shown in illustra- 

nd not to feel proud when of these coats for children, as the tion. Silver Plate $1.00 dozen, 
She first sees him dressed like ; fullness of the gathered front Sample 10c. Sterling Silver 
real litt] * ri and back allow for pieced seams $2.50 dozen, Sample 25c. FREE —our 

itt eboy. The model worn = . ‘ p ewe | new and handsomely illustrated catalog — 
» 2 “ reccary : , how y sty " 
y the small boy above is suit- if necessary. It is not only shows new styles in gold and silver. Sat 


° isfaction guaranteed. Celluloid Buttons 
a desirable pattern for woolen and Ribbon Badges at right prices. Special 


materials, but is also adapta- Saolich Bees Ga Gib Dash Av.. Rochester. U.¥ 
1806 ble to piqué, linens and pongee. | 2 2 sae 





x : 
(Pa for just such dresses. 
— 1857, cut in three 

S, tWo to six years, price 15 








Europe in Automobile, 1907 


Few vacancies in small private party. Apply for particulars to 


CAMILLE THURWANGER, N. E. Conservatory, Boston, Mass. 


Patterns, including Guide-Cnart, for all the designs shown above can be supplied on receipt of their price, post-free. Order, stating 
age, length of back and breast measure, and inclosing price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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40 Cents 


Postpaid to You 








MONARCH OF THE EAST 
From Central 


Asia 


Blooms With- 
out Soil or 
Water 


The inner parts of 
the flower are deauti- 
fully brilliant. Place 
in any fancy recepta- 
cle, without water, in 
warm room on table 


You 
never saw 
anything 
like it. It 
will be a 
constant de- 
light to you 
and your 
friends. 


The magnifi- 
cent flowers of 
this remarka- 
ble plant, as 
shown in the 
illustration, 
actually 
come out of 
the dry bulb 
in two or three 
weeks without 
its being placed 
in soil or water, 

We guaran- 
tee this. 

The flower 
sheath some- 
times reaches 
two feet—is a 
rich, red brown 
color, tipped 
with red and 
yellow. 


L.L. MAY & CO. 


Seeds, Plants, Roses 


Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees 


The best by 53 years’ test, 1200 poo 
acres, 50 in hardy roses, none bet- 
ter grown,44 greenhouses of Palms, 
Ferns, Ficus, Geraniums, Ever- 
blooming Roses and other things 
too numerous to mention. Seeds, 
Plants, Roses, Etc., by mail, post- 
paid, safe arrival and satisfaction 

uaranteed, larger by express or 

reight. You will be interested in 
our extraordinary cheap offers of 
over half a soy Me choice collec- 
tions in Seeds, Plants. Roses, 
Trees, Etc. Elegant 168-page Catalogue FREE, Send 


for it today and see what values we give tor a little money. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 320, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


For 10 Cents 


Five packets of our new 


Early Flowering 
Carnations, 
Scarlet, White, Pink, Ma- 
roon, Yellow. Bloom in 90 
days from seed, large, double, 
fragrant and fine colors. 
All 5 packets with cultural 
directions and big catalogue 
for 10c. postpaid. Will make 
5 lovely beds of flowers for 
your garden, and many pots 
of lovely blossoms for your 

windows in winter. 

Catalogue for 1907— 
Greatest Book of Novelties 

Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Shruls, 
Fruits, 150 pages, 500 cuts, 
many plates — will be mailed 
’ Free to all who ask for it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK,N. Y. 


D.sC. Roses 


arethe best. A/ways on their own roots. Plants mailed to any 

point in the United States. Safe arrival guaranteed. Over 50 

pense’ experience. Flower and Vegetable Seeds a 
pecialty. Write for 


New Guide to Rose Culture 
for 1907 —the leading rose catalogue of America. 114 pages. 
Mailed free, Describes over 1,000 varieties. Tells how to grow 
them and all other desirable flowers. Est. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., West Grove, Pa. | 


ORNELL aacaint: 
MACHINERY 
Incubators, Brooders, Portable Houses, Poultry 
Food Products, Food Hoppers, Trap Nests and 
Everything the Poultryman Requires. As Used On 
Government Poultry Farms and By All Successful 
Poultrymen. Instruction Book Free for the Asking. 


CORNELL INCUBATOR MFG. CO. 


Catalogue Free. Box C, ITHACA, N.Y. Write To-Day. 


it grow. Without 
leaves or roots, the 
flower shoots up— 
thriving entirely 
on the nourishment 
contained in the bulb. 
Later, an umbrella- 
shaped spotted leaf 
will be formed, reach- 
ing 3 feet, and most 
ornamental, Write 
today. 
New book of North- 
ern Grown Seeds, 
Bulbs, Plants and 
Fruits —on request. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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DEN AND FLORA 
GUIDE FOR 1907 FREE FOR 


THE ASKING vicy’s SONS. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


== Fresh Rhubarb All Winter = 


Crisp, tender, red stalks for delicious 
pies and sauce. Think of it! 


I supply the roots, and tell you how to grow rhubarb suc- 
cessfully in the darkest corner of your cellar in 4 to 6 weeks. 
Big profit; neighbors are glad to get it fresh. Clumps, 
ready for growing, 25c each; 6 clumps $1.25; 12 clumps §2. 


Stokes’ Seed Store 7*4 ris. pret 


Write for my new seed catalogue — free 








This Curious Floral Novelty | 


or mantel, and watch | 














Hatch Chickens by Steam 


with the 
EXCELSIOR 
INCUBATOR 
or WOODEN HEN 





Send for free 


Catalogue. GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill. 
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120 Egg Size, $9.00 

60 Egg Size, $7.50 
Brooders equally low. Not cheap 
machines but the famous “Ideal” 
— guaranteed to be the surest and easiest ever made. 
Why not save from §5 to $10? Get our big 128 page illus- 
trated poultry 


book FREE. J. W. MILLER CO., Box 145, Freeport, Ill. 





240-EGG 
Incubator 


et 


ra - 
— 
re 










Economical and perfect hatching. 
Absolutely reliable and self-regu- 
lating. Thousands in use to-day. 

















THE NEW WASH 
MATERIALS 


By Harriet Edwards Fayes 


in the shops within the next few days are 

extremely attractive and eminently adapted 
to a variety of purposes. There are materials for 
the serviceable shirtwaist, for the more elaborate 
lmgerie blouse, for the practical house dress, for 
general street wear, and for dainty gowns intended 
for church, afternoon and evening wear. 

The general characteristic of these new cotton 
and cotton and silk mixtures is sheerness. Whereas 
a few years ago madras, gingham and zephyr— 
which is the twin sister of gingham—were some- 


Tin new wash fabrics which will be displayed 


what thick and stiff, they are now of a semi- | 
fransparent nature and pliable, yet sufficiently | 


opaque to make them appropriate for general 
wear. The fabrics mentioned in this article should 


all be found in the shops at from twelve and a | 


half to fifty cents a yard. 

The materials intended for the construction of 
the elaborate gown and waist are decidedly sheer, 
without any starch introduced into the manufac- 
ture, so that they fall in artistic folds. 

The tailored shirtwaists this year will be made 
of either the all-white goods, or of goods with 


white gr~*"d and colored bars, stripes, rings, dots | 


or diamonds, either alone or in combination. 
Jacquard-figured madras is one of the best ma- 
terials for the white waist; the jacquard figure 
greatly resembles the embroidery on more expen- 
sive materials. A good quality of madras can be 


found for about twenty-five cents a yard. Em- 


broidered challis and linen will be used also for 
shirtwaists. Unshrinkable cotton rep, which is 
thirty-six inches wide and costs thirty-five cents, 
is a good material for the shirtwaist, the coat suit 
or the shirtwaist suit. It is less expensive than 
linen, for which it makes a good substitute. 


Plaid designs will be much worn this season. 
Those suitable for tailored waists and dresses are 
shown in tissue, zephyr and Swiss. Some have a 
satin-finished bar, others show the bar in a con- 
trasting color. The dimensions of the plaid are 
from half aninch to five inches. When making 
the waist these plaids can be so arranged as to 
give the small waist and full-chest effect. These 
plaids are also suitable for entire dresses for house 
and street use, and for children’s wear. Mer- 
cerized cotton taffeta in the Scotch plaid color- 
ings is an excellent material for children’s dresses. 
The most beautiful plaids for women come in the 
French or pastel colorings, the colors being 
mingled on a white ground; as, for instance, pink, 
green ahd black; blue, beige and black; and 
green, beige and brown. 

Cotton batiste is a material suitable for house 
gowns and shirtwaists. This comes in barred, 


striped, dotted and ringed designs upon a white | 


ground, and costs fifteen cents a yard. 





For children’s wear there is nothing more charm- | 


ing for general use than the shepherd’s check 


zephyrs which come in fast colors at from twenty- | 


five to thirty-five cents a yard. 

Plain and embroidered linen will be fashionable 
for the waist, the shirtwaist suit, the coat suit and 
the separate coat. Colored linen in pink, blue, 


lavender and gray will be very stylish. The only | 


objection to colored linen is that it is liable to fade. 
Coin-spotted cottons will make up prettily for 
the shirtwaist suits intended for street wear. They 


| 


closely resemble in design foulard silks, as they | 


come in blue grounds with white spots, and écru 
grounds with lavender, pink or blue spots. 

For outing use, separate skirts or shirtwaist 
dresses, cotton serges and suitings are the two 
most appropriate materials. These look very 
much like wool fabrics. The serge is a trifle 
heavier than the suiting. Both come in plaid and 
striped designs in mixed gray, beige, os and 
green tones, and cost eighteen cents a yard. The 
serge is appropriate for coat suits, and, in some 
colors, these materials are good for school dresses. 


Soft-finished cottons in embroidered and 
rinted designs will be much used for the lingerie 
louse. These waists will be trimmed about the 

neck and on the lower portion of the sleeves with a 
good quality of washable lace, such as Valen- 
ciennes, Cluny or Torchon. The white lingerie 
blouse will be more popular than ever during the 
spring and summer. 

Dotted Swiss with printed floral designs at from 
fifteen cents upward, dimity at from twelve and a 
half cents to twenty-five cents, ombré dotted Swiss, 
silk and cotton mull, jacquard-woven silk batiste 
in crescent design with printed colored rings at 
fifty cents, are among the most attractive of the 
new materials for afternoon and church wear. 

For party gowns there is a long list of beautiful 
rinted silk and cotton mixtures. Checked silk 
atiste with a corded silk bar, and silk-striped 

gauze showing an alternate stripe of a very sheer 
weave, will make up into charming frocks for 
bridesmaids and for evening wear. 

At from thirty-five to fifty cents are to be found 
many sheer materials for dress occasions. These, 
too, are half silk and half cotton, and are therefore 
lustrous as well as soft and clinging, so that they 
drape well. They include checked silk batiste, 
silk mull, spider silk and silk tissue. Some have 
striped grounds, consisting of a delicate shade alter- 
nating with white, while others show an ombré or 
shaded ground. ‘These are beautiful and famil- 
iar in the rose-printed designs which will still be 
fashionable, though the extreme novelties in these 
goods are the patterns of sweet peas, lilies-of-the- 
valley, apple blossoms and maidenhair ferns 
arranged in a graceful and artistic manner. 

Gowns of these sheer materials should be made 
up over foundation linings. These foundations 
may be of either silk or cotton. The boned girdle 
with long sash ends of plain or printed ribbon will 
be worn with such gowns, which are suitable for 
the bridesmaid, the wedding guest, for evening 
wear or for church use. 

Pink, blue, yellow, lavender and gray, in the 
order named, will be the fashionable colors for 
formal occasions. Black and white, blue and 
white (in several shades of blue), pink and white, 
rose and white, will be used for house and country 
wear.- Dark blue and white, and écru with blue, 
lavender or pink, will be stylish for street wear. 








NOTE —Those who wish to act as agents for the sale of 
our patterns should apply to The Home Pattern Company, 
134 West Twenty-fifth Street, New York City, which is the 
regularly authorized concern for the manufacture and sale 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal patterns. 






gq For $1.00 any one of the Biggle Farm Library books and Farm Journal for 5 


¢ For $1.00 Farm Journal to two addresses for 5 years each, provided one of 


1124 Race Street 





The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1907 


Lovers of the Country 


Perhaps you know the Farm Journal. Perhaps not. If you do, you 
know why it is called ‘‘Sunshine,’’ why it has a circulation of half a mil- 
lion copies, and why subscribers gladly pay for it five and ten years in 
advance. If Farm Journal is new to you, please read what follows. 


Beside the old-fashioned farm papers, that treat mainly of manures, markets, and fat 
hogs, that never look up from between the plow-handles, there is room for a human farin 
paper. A paper of inspiration. A paper that is edited by skilled farmers, is full of practical 
suggestion and money-making hints, but one that nevertheless loves and is interested in the 
farmer and his family rather than the farm itself. The ideal rural paper should instruct and 
amuse, cheer the busy housewife and show her the short cuts, should interest the boys and 
girls, and keep them in the country, where the best Americans grow. It should have no axe 
to grind, no politics, just plain, timely, boiled-down common sense suited to every farm and 
village home; it must be brief and to the point; and its pages must sparkle with humor and 
wisdom, Such a paper is our 


FARM JOURNA 


now 30 years young, with the largest circulation of any farm paper in the world. 
75 cents for a Five Years’ Subscription — Sixty (60) Issues. 


vem." BIGGLE FARM LIBRARY, nine volumes 


one each devoted to Horse, Berries, Poultry, Cows, Swine, Sheep, Health, Pets, and the 
Orchard (the latter just off the press, and ready for delivery.) They are the epitome of farm 
wisdom in their respective spheres. All are handsomely and profusely illustrated. Poultry, 
Cow, Berry and Orchard books contain beautiful colored plates. They are practical and helpful. 
Over 175,000 copies already sold. Bound uniformly in cloth. Price of each 50 cents; $5.00 
for Farm Journal! for five years and the complete library of nine volumes. 


The ROOSEVELT FAMILY CALENDAR for 1907 


shows a family group of President and Mrs. Roosevelt and their six children. The photograph was taken on 
the President's farm at Oyster Bay,N.Y. The calendar is an artistic success ; it contains no advertising matter 
whatever, back or front. Under the picture is printed the sentiment, to which the President has subscribed, 
* Honest boys and girls are the best crops raised on a farm."’ The general effect is charming. The calendar 
will adorn any parlor, sitting room, or office, and in a few years it will have great historic interest. 


Here are the offers “Fx t. se oe 


years (60 issues), and the Roosevelt Family Calendar, if your order is received 
before January roth. Or, 


these subscriptions is new; if both are new, so much the better. A Roosevelt 
Family Calendar free to each subscriber, if subscriptions are received by 
January roth. Or, 

For 25 cents Farm Journal for two full years (special trial rate), beginning at 
once, and a copy of the beautiful Roosevelt Family Calendar, securely wrapped 
in a tube ; safe delivery guaranteed. Your money back any time within three 
months if not fully satisfied. 

Agents wanted everywhere to represent Farm Journal on salary. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 


Publishers FARM JOURNAL _— Philadelphia, Penna. 
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EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1907—the most 
beautiful and instructive horticultural publication of the 
day —188 pages —700 engravings — 6 superb colored plates — 
6 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offer: 


Every Empty Envelope 


Counts as Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 
Cents (in stamps), we will mail the catalogue, and also send free of charge, our famous 
50-Cent “Henderson” Collection of seeds, containing one packet each of Giant 
Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; 
Henderson's Big Boston Lettuce ; Barly Ruby Tomato ; and Henderson's Half Long Blood 
Beet ; in a coupon envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as 
a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1,00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & C 





35 &37 CortLanort 
ST. New YorK CiTyY 
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FLOWERS FOR THE MILLIONS 


To make it possible for there to be started this vear a flower garden in every American home, we have 
purchased from the growers a large stock of seeds which we will sell at less than wholesale prices to persons 
who are willing to help in making this country the most beautiful in the world. One packet each of ten kinds— 


Our Beginner’s Collection of Flower Seeds 


Alyssum — Double, sweet; fine for low bedding. Dahlia — Assorted colors ; produce the finest kinds. 
Aster — Flowers large and gorgeous in color. Forget Me Not — Dainty little flowers for borders. 
Candytuft — Profuse bloomer; fine for edgings. Marigold — The well-known old garden favorite. 
Cosmos — Large flowering, color pleasing; fine. Poppy — Easily grown; produces brilliant flowers. 
Cypress Vine — Robust climber ; feathery foliage. Zinnias — Profuse and persistent bloomers ; mixed. 


With Floral Life 3 Months, Only 10 Cents 


We will send you the entire collection of 10 packets for only 4c., if at the same time you remit 6c. addi- 
tional — 10c. in all — for our great magazine, FLORAL LIFB, 3 months on trial. 6 collections and 6 copies 
of the magazine for three months only 50c. Form a club among your friends and get yours free! 
Plant your seeds early! FLORAL LIFE will tell you how to grow flowers — how to plant, what to plant, 
when to water, how and when to prune, what fertilizers are best, etc. Follow its advice and your 
plants will thrive and bloom. The only floral magazine the owners of which are not interested in the 
florists’ trade, and the only one which does not accept medical or doubtful advertising. Address 





The Young & Bennett Co., Publishers, Box 260, Springfield, Ohio—“ Where the Flowers Grow 2 















and 105 other varieties of roses growing in your own garden from May to October for the price of one florists’ ! iquet. 

Y ® Our Art Catalog —‘*‘ Rose Leaves’’ the handsomest book published by any florist —lists 102 varieties of gg 
‘ many of them new, including our famous American Beauties and the wonderful new Rambler Rose, Lady ©ay- 

j large number of these new varieties offered for sale only by us. 


and three year old rose bushes—and gives much valuable information 
for the amateur gardener. 
or \ It's free. Send for it today without fail. 


met, Heller Brothers, 900 S. Main St., New Castle, Ind. 








PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Color Silk, Wool, Cotton and Mixed Goods at one boiling, fast, beautiful colors. Ask your druggist or mailed +" 
per package. Write for free booklet—How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. MONROE DRUG CO., Unionville, 
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The catalog describes the Heller methods — that make success certain —tells about the Heller mature tw 
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A dentist is 


almost helpless if you 


do not aid him with the proper daily 
care of the teeth and mouth, 






ann 


Tooth Powder 





TRAOE 






is used by discriminating per- 
sons, who are careful of the 
preparation they use on their 
teeth. 

There is nothing like Sanitol 
Tooth Powder to keep the teeth 
white, the breath sweet and 
the mouth wholesome. 

It isantiseptic and oxidizing, 
two points that should mean 
much to your health, 


At all druggists, 25c. 
= a | A package free for the asking. 


The Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., St. Louis 


Banzai Silk 


in the plain weave, 

in embroidered effects, and 

in the new printed designs, 
is made more beautiful than 


Ver. 








Recommended for a ball 
gown, a tea gown, brides- 
maid’s dresses and all pur- 
poses where a beautiful, sheer 
fabric is desired. 

Price always Soc a yard, at 
all Wash Goods Departments. 

Banzai Silk comes in every 
known color. 


If your dealer does not have BANZAI SILK, make him write 
to BURTON Bros. & Co., OF NEW YORK, for a sample card, 














The [deal Shoe Tree 


works on a different principle from the ex- 
pensive wooden trees. It consists of a steel 
Spring, wooden tipped at the toe. This spring 
comes in contact with the shoe at three points, 
the toe, instep and heel—and by exerting 
a constant pressure it keeps the shoe from 
curling u at the sole—and keeps the instep 
from sinking in. It has advantages over 
the old wooden trees, in that it is easier 
to adjust—does not wrinkle the lining —fits 
any style of shoe—and is much cheaper. 


KEEP YO 
WELL FOR — 25 cts. 


If your dealer does not carry the Ideal, send us his 
name and 25 cents, with your size of shoe, and we will 
send you a pair post paid. 


Newport Foundry & Machine Corp., Newport, R. I. 


(“Fay Ideal’ Size 


_ 
ings 
For Men, Women, Boys and Girls 

Button at waist. No supporters to buy. Perfect 
for comfort, fit, economy and health. Fee! five 
Stay up. Best varns. Best dyes. Summer and 
winter weights. Fully guaranteed. TRY THEM. 
Buy of your dealer, or give his name and we will 
send on receipt of price. Write for free circular. 


me AY STOCKING CO., 61 E St., Elyria, Ohio 
Baby Clothes Patterns 


" ew out i 
directs outfit contains 30 patterns and 


ou ons for long, or 10 for short clothes, 
ith directions for 


URSES’ HINTs T 
fOTHERHOOD ry 
articles and clot 
descriptions, 
OF stamps, 
















material, etc., a copy of 
MOTHERS, also TRUE 
and my catalogue illustrating 
thing for the new baby, with prices and full 
lhis outfit sent postpaid for 25 cents, silver 
rn I guarantee satisfaction or will refund your money. 
ddress MRS. C. E. ATSMA, Newark, New Jersey 
ee 


Sent on Approval, Send No M ; 1.50 
We Will Trust You 10 Beye oy 


_ 



















Send lock of your hair, and we will maila 
D\ 2%4-0z. 22-in. short stem fine human hair 
jig) switch to match. 
remit $1.50 in 10 days or sell 3 switches and 
get your own free. Special shacles trifle more. 
Inclose 5c. postage. Send sample for estimate 
and free beauty book. Mrs. Ayer's 
Hair Emporium, Dept. 626, 17 
Quincy St. ,Chicago, Ill. 





Hair Switch | 


| 
| 
} 





IMPLICITY of design and daintiness of ma- 
terial and workmanship are distinguishing 
marks of the most beautiful and costly lingerie 

of today. Instead of a quantity of wide and showy 
laces and embroideries combined with an excess 
of cheap ribbon, all decorating, in fantastic de- 
sign, garments of coarse muslin or lawn, we find 
the French-made underwear composed of fine 
and soft material—handkerchief linen, nainsook, 
batiste or finest longcloth; the seams, hems and 
tucks hand-stitched, and the edges hand-em- 
broidered, or merely finished with narrow lace. 





There is a new way of ap- 
plying lace which is quite 
decorative and not in the least 
difficult. ‘The lace—whether 

| it be an edge or a medallion 

—is basted into place as for- 

merly; then, instead of being 

sewed down in the old way, it 
is secured by a sort of hem- 
stitch which is done with fine 

| cotton and a very coarse 
needle, and closely resembles 
‘“*Bermuda Fagoting.” This 
‘*make-believe” hemstitch- 
ing, worked on the bias or in 
curves—regardless of the 
warp and filling threads of the material—is 
curious and, at the same time, pretty. At the 
belt of the corset-cover a very fine embroidered 
beading—wide enough to carry baby-ribbon—is 
used as a finish. In every other case buttonholes 
are worked and threaded with ribbon. 

Ribbon half an inch wide is used for the necks 
of the chemises and corset-covers; one or two 
inches wide for the drawers, while the ribbon for 
the nightgown is even wider. 





If you find it big bargain, | 


The skirt of the nightgown is joined to the short 
waist with tiniest seam beading, or, as the French 
more comprehensively call it, ‘‘entre-deux.” Entre- 
deux is also used to seam the sleeves to the night- 
gown and to “‘stay” the arm’s-eye of the chemise 
and corset-cover illustrated above. 


Hand-Made Lingerie 


By Mrs. Ralston 


Illustrations from Photographs 





A Nightgown in Empire Design, Daintily Trimmed with Lace and Ribbon 


This lingerie, beautiful as it is, is not beyond the 
reach of girls who have learned to ply fine stitches 
and who sufficiently love the old-time art of needle- 
work to undertake a task not difficult but requiring 
patience. Of course it would be time ill spent to 
put fine work, such as would be required to copy 
the lingerie here shown, on any but good material; 
therefore I should advise batiste or nainsook, 
neither of which should cost more than twenty-five 
cents ayard. Very good Valenciennes lace can be 


bought for a dollar and a half for a piece of twelve 
yards. 


Let me further suggest that either corset- 


With Embroidered Edges Under Which Lace is Set 


cover illustrated may be cut by our pattern No. 2066 
—which comes in six sizes: 32-42 inches bust 
measure. No. 2081 is a pattern that fits either one 
of the chemise designs. It is cut in four sizes: 
32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
drawers may be cut by our pattern No. 1432 — which 
comes in six sizes: 22-32 inches waist measure. 
We have many border designs which would be 
attractive for the three-piece set. No. 2287 is an 
inch and a quarter wide and shows a scallop 





Medallions of Little Embroidered Squares — Lace-Bordered — Make This Set Pretty 


combined with tiny forget-me-nots; three yards of 
this border may be obtained for ten cents. 


NOTE — Any of the lingerie patterns mentioned above 
can be supplied. Price 10 cents each, post-free. Order 
by number, stating bust or waist measure, and inclosing 
price, from the Pattern Bureau, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, 
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What Mrs. Harry K. Holmes, of New 
York, did with some old clothes 





“* 1 needed a new evening dress badly, as my husband and 
l are invited to a good many theatre parties. We did not 
feel as if we should afford it and I was at my wit's end until I 
thought of an old light blue tea gown that was soiled and 
some faded. I ripped it apart, dyed it a fresh light blue, 
with my faithful friend, Diamond Dyes, and made it up my- 
self into one of the prettiest evening dresses I have ever had." 

MRS. HARRY K. HOLMES, New York City. 


ID You ever stop to think what You could do 
with Diamond Dyes? Look in your closets 
and seeif you don’t find lots of faded or out 

of style clothes. You can transform them to any 
color. You can make them into pretty, new, fresh 
waists, skirts, children’s dresses, etc. You can do 
most anything with 


Diamond Dyes 


The most important thing in connection with 
dyeing is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. 

Another very important thing is to be sure that 
you get the £ind of Diamond Dyes that is adapted 
to the article you intend to dye. 
D , B H b d! Don't be humbugged by 

on t e um ugge * dyes which promise to 
color Wool and Silk (Animal materia!) and Cotton and Mixed 
Goods (Vegetable material) the same color with the same dye 

You can't color Cotton and Mixed Goods (Vegetable 
material) and Wool and Silk (Animal material) equally well 
with the same dye,— it is a chemical impossibility. Science 
has proved this time and again 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton will color any fabric as well as 
any one dye in the world, in other words, as well as is clemi- 
cally possible; but, for particular coloring, Diamond Dyes 
furnish you with one set of dyes of one strength for Cotton and 
Mixed Goods (Vegetable material), and another set of dyes 
of a different strength for Wool and Silk (Animal material) 

emember — Diamond Dyes insure your success because 

they are the only dyes which put home dyeing on an abso- 
lutely scientific basis ,—where success is a scientific certainty. 

If you are dyeing Cotton, Linen or Mixed Goods, ask for 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, 
ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool. 

Of course, it sounds easy to trust to chance anc use one dye 
for both, but unless economy is successful it isn't realeconomy 

Send us your name and acdress (be sure to mention your 
dealer's name and tell us whether he sells Diamond Dyes), 
and we will send you a copy of the famous Diamond Dyes 
Annual, a copy of the Direction Book and 36 samples of 
dyed cloth, all Free. Address 


L—. WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 
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For Home Made Garments 





Use the fabrics made 
only by the 


King Philip 
Mills 


—————- A FEW OF THEM BEING 


No. 200 Long Cloth 
No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘just as good”’ and in- 
sist upon having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


CLASS PINS 


O From our factory direct to 
» you. We sell Class Pins and 
Sadges for Colleges, Schools 
and Societies; also Society 
Emblems and Jewels in Ster- 
ling Silver and Gold. Send 
for free Catalog of brand- 
new designs. C, K.GROUSE & CO., 

Dept. 192 8, Rochester, New York 
Woven names and 


triple letters in 2 W E E K S ; 


from order instead of 6. At your dealer 
or by mail, 1 gross $2.00, 4% gross $1.65 


G. REIS & BRO., 636 Broadway, New York 


100 Visiting Cards F:%: 50c 


Also Business, Mourning, » Fraternal, Professional 
and Emblematic, We have cuts of trade-marks and emblems for 
all railroads, lodges and fraternal societies. Monogram Station- 
ery. Wedding Invitations and Announcements, Samples free. 
E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. AB, St. Louis, Mo. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


MAKE OVER 7O STYLES 












































REIS’ AMERICAN 











Catalog “‘B” illustrates —describes 


(free). 


SARGENT CoO. *°Szor¥2.iv¢ 








FENCE Strongest Made. 


Bull-strong, chicken- 
tight. Sold to the user at Wholesale 
Prices. We Pay Freight. Catalogue free. 

COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 
Box 43 Winchester, Indiana 
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Bailey’s 
Won’t Slip 
TIP 


This tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the 
most highly polished 
floor. Made in five 
sizes, internal diame- 
ter: No. 17, %’ ; No. 
18, %”; No. 19, %"; 

No. 20, 1"; No. 21, 1%". 

Mailed upon receipt of price 


30c. per pair 
CLEAN HANDS for EVERY ONE BY USING 


— 


Price 25c., mailed 


TNLIKE bristle 

brushes, sponges 

or wash-cloths that 

absorb and retain the 

filth from the bath 
and become sour, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber 


Fees Brushes 


ee ie 
MONO 





} THE SB 
. are always clean, per- 
fectly sanitary, and 
‘ PRICE $150 can be used by the 
. whole family. The 
tlateended teeth re- 
pres move dust Caps, 
PUAL: cleanse the skin, open 


THE SKIN the pores,and givenew 
\ ‘ life and vigor to the 
CJ ‘ } whole body. Bailey's 
BAT LE Y«&. Be) ry name on every brush, 
AGSTON | Accept no others 
MASS: Sent on receipt of price. 
At dealers. 100-page 
Rubber Catalogue Free. 
C.J. Bailey & Co. 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 




















STEWART’S 


DUPLEX 


SAFETY PINS 
EXCEL AND OUTSELL ALL OTHERS 


Because of their uniform high quality. 
DupLex SAFETY Pins have absolutely 
guarded spring, preventing tearing of 
fabric. They fasten from either side, but 
cannot slip through. 

Made of stiffer wire than any other pin. 

The fine finish and superior point make 
them pass through cloth easily. Send 4 


cents for sample, worth double the money. 
See that every card bears the name of 


Consolidated Safety Pin Co. 
BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


125 Parrand Street 

























Perpetuates Youth 


Mrs. J. B. Zook, of Warsaw, 
O., writes: “Have used your 
Lablache Powder for twelve 
years. I can honestly recom- 
mend it. My flesh is two 
tender to use any other. lam 
always taken for a woman 10 
or 15 years younger than I 
really am.’' Lablache Pace 
Powder is pure and healthful 
It is a marvelous beautitier and 
i prevents wrinkles, sallowness and 
other indications of old age. 

Refuse Substitutes. They may 
\ es me. — White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a 

20x, Of druggists or by mail. Send 10c. for sample. 
BEN. Levy co., French Kectamess P 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 
a = <——— => == => 


Pear 


Learn to say ‘ Pears’”’ 





















when 


you ask for soap. There are 


other soaps, of course, but Pears’ 
is best for you and matchless 


for the complexion. 


You can buy Pears’ everywhere. 


No More Colicky Babies 


Where the Davidson Patent Near 

Nature Nipple No. 66 is used. 
Does not collapse, is easily 
kept clean. Made of pure 
Para Rubber. Sold only 
in diamond shaped boxes. 
For sale by all druggists. 

“Pure Gum” with Free sample mailed 

us means ‘‘ Pure Rubber’ for postage, 2 cents. 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., Box 48 E, BOSTON, MASS. 


BABY OUTFITS consist: $5.69 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CLOTHING 


From birth to 14 years. 
Send 4c. for lilustratel Catalog. 


Nye & Herring, Dept. 1, 17-19 Quincy St., Chicago 
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| crown; 


| much. 





| about one inch. 


| yarc 
| crown first. 
| and arrange the ribbon in folds around the crown 
| to the middle of the right side; cut a slit in the | 





| 


| 
TWO RIBBON-TRIMMED 
HATS 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 
['e toque illustrated is a soft, flappy, dark gray 


felt, that can be bent and adjusted to suit any 
face. “The crown is indented and the brim 
high-standing. ‘This hat cost three dollars. 
. On account of the extreme flexibility of this hat 
it should be fitted on a wired barette to preserve 
its shape and jauntily tilt on the left side. Cut a 
band of crinoline to fit all around the inside of the 





A Dark Gray Toque of Soft Felt 


double it and then cut, shaping the 
upper edge like a collar—but not to curve too 
The lower edge should be about two 
inches wide at the centre, gradually narrowing to 
Fit on the crown and fasten the 


ends together. Sew a silk ribbon wire securely 


| around each side. Brace the widest part with wire. 


Finish the lower edge with a velvet binding. 
Adjust this band in the hat so that the widest 
part is at the left-back. Sew in the lining next— 
any sort of plain-colored silk will do. Measure 
the inside of the hat, and, starting from the 


| middle-back, allow a half-inch fold and sew with 


a strong back-stitch toward the left. Then roll 
the linin 


| dacity, ‘‘ Nerve,’ 


| and 


up and = it in place, so that it will 
| not interfere with adjusting the trimmings. 


The ribbon used is a soft louisine, four inches | 


wide, in a dark blue Roman stripe, with harmon- 
izing colorings. It cost thirty cents a yard, and four 
are required. Place the ribbon around the 
Start from the middle of the left side 


standing brim and pass the ribbon through this, 
around the back of the brim to the left side, finish- 


ing where you intend to place the bow. Have this | 


ribbon about an inch from the top of the brim. 
For the bow the ribbon must first be wired with 
flat ribbon wire or silk-covered wire. Sew the 
wire down the centre of the ribbon, leaving un- 
wired a short end for the loop. Make the first loop 


about five inches long, when doubled, and as you | 


gather each loop wrap it around with stout thread 
or thin wire. The second loop should be about an 


inch and a half longer than the first; the third at , 


least two inches longer than the second. The 
other three loops will measure about three inches 
and leave enough for the knot. Fasten this bow 
securely on the left side of the hat with the longest 
loop nodding toward the back. The hat is now 
almost finished. Unpin the lining and make a nar- 
rowhem. Draw through a narrow piece of ribbon, 
pull up and tie in a tiny bow. 

The brim of this toque may be rolled down over 
the ribbon on the right side, as shown in the illus- 
tration, if becoming. 

The other model shown, a splendid style for a 
large, picturesque hat, is a large, round flat, in a 





With a Draped Crown in Tam-o’-Shanter Style 


rich Bordeaux red felt, anc cost three dollars. This 
hat is wired to droop down in the mushroom effect. 
Mount the hat on a barette—about an inch wide 
on the right side, graduating to two inches on the 
left. Sew directly on the edge of the inside crown. 
Follow the directions given above as to lining. 
This silk-draped crown is one of the many varie- 
ties of the ‘*Tam-o’-Shanter” effect. The ribbon 
is a lustrous mousseline at thirty cents a yard. It 
is in two tones—a rich Bordeaux to match the hat, 
and a lighter, harmonious old rose. Five yards of 
the darker and three of the lighter shade are re- 
uired. To make the crown take three yards of 
the darker and cut in four even lengths. Sew to- 
gether, round off the corners, fold over an edge, and 
gather all around. Arrange over the crown and pin 
in place on the brim. Draw most of the fullness 


| 
| 
| 





over to the left side and tack here and there like a 


big rosette. 

The bow is made of the lighter ribbon and wired. 
It is placed on the left side, near the front. Finish 
the barette with a fold of the old rose ribbon and 
use the remaining lengths of both shades to make 
three-inch loops. Sew them closely together on the 
barette around the side and toward the back. 
Have the back brim droop low over the hair to 
secure a perfect line between the hair and the hat. 








The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1907 


Two Kinds of 
“Good Health” 


HERE is active and passive Good-health ! 

One kind is the aggressive, conguering 

Health of the pacing Tiger. 

The other is the placid, passive, action- 
less Health of the Cow lying on the grass, 
chewing her cud, and waiting to be milked for 
another's benefit. 

This wide difference in Health springs chiefly 
from the wide difference in food. 

The Tiger feeds entirely on meats, which are 
Nitrogenous Foods, rich in Proteids. 

The Cow feeds on grass and other carbon- 
aceous Foods, containing very /i/t/e Proteid. 

Proteid, you know, is the food-factor which 
builds and rebuilds animal (human) tissue, brain, 
flesh and muscle. 

It is also the factor that builds Courage, Au- 
’ and that pent-up Force of the 
coiled spring, ready to instantly apply. 

This is the reason why meat-eating Races, 
meat-eating animals have, through the 
effect of these /rofeids, triumphed ever since 
the world began. 


2 ® 


But there is one Vegetable which is richer than 
the richest M/eaZé in Nitrogenous Proteid. 

That Vegetable is the Bean—of Snider class. 

These Snider-grade Beans contain 23 to 25 
pounds of Nitrogenous Proteid in every 100 
pounds, with less than 2 pounds of Fat to handi- 
cap their absorption by the system. 

Even Beefsteak contains only 20 pounds of 
this ‘‘ pre-eminent’’ food factor diluted with 76 
pounds of Water per 100 pounds. 

Daily Bread contains less than 7 pounds per Ioo 
of Proteid, and Eggs but 12% pounds per too. 

So that Means are richer in the aggressive, 
‘*Tiger-kind’’ of Health-production than any 
other food of twice their price that can be freely 
digested by the average person. 


2 ®& 


The great handicap of Beans Aas been their 
useless and inconvenient excess of Sulphur. 

This Sulphur turns into Sulphuretted Hydro- 
gen Gas when Beans (as ordinarily cooked) are 
eaten. And that Gas in turn causes Flatulence, 
Colic, ‘‘Wind on the Stomach.” 

Moreover, Beans (as ordinarily cooked) are 
so close-textured that the juices of the stomach 
cannot pene/rate them freely enough to fully 
digest them. 

This is why the Sxider Process of preparing 
and cooking Pork & Beans was invented. 

That Process not only eliminates bean-faults, 
but renders Snider Beans mellow, cheesy, por- 
ous and very absorbent. 

It does this without making them soft, mushy, 
split, cracked, soupy or discolored, like other 
brands of Pork & Beans. 

A glance into the first tin of ‘‘Snider-Proc- 





ess’’ Pork & Beans that you cut 
open will show the difference in- 
stantly. 

And, when you faste_ them, 
their mellow, cheesy consistency, 
with their fine full flavor, tinged 
with that appetizing Seven- 
Spiced Snider Catsup will surprise 
and delight you. 

Your money back from the Gro- 
cer if, in your opinion, Snider’s 
are not the finest Pork & Beans 
you have ever eaten. 

This advertisement 
the refund. 


authorizes 


The T. A. Snider Preserve Co., 
Cincinnati, U.S. A. 
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Rosette Wafers 


| * . . 

||| How We Give this Chair @4 

| . : 

| is fully ex- iis 

Without Cost plained te our 
bigcatalog showing L0OQVother . 
useful articles given with or- 

| ders for our Soaps, Extracts, 
Grocery Sundries, Tea, Coffee, 

| |] Baking Powder, ‘Toilet Arti- 

| 


rect from factory to family. 
A postal card brings it and 
a sample cake of soap, for 
Tells how the house- 
wife can furnish her home 
throughout without cost. 















d Produgts, etc., di- 











tempted an epicure, or delighted the fastidious. 
Light as a summer zephyr, and delicious as am- 
brosia. You can make forty of them in 20 
minutes at a cost of ten cents with this simple 
little iron and the thinnest batter. A distinct 
novel delicacy for breakfast, luncheon and after- | | 
noon tea. Rosette Irons are sold by leading | 
dealers at 50 cents per set. If your dealer has | | 
not received his supply, send us 70 cents and we 
will mail you a set postpaid. 
° 7 

Booklet of Recipes Free {ii\.'5..0" 
and we will send you a handsome booklet illustrated in 
eight colors, telling you how to serve these wafers. At the 
same time we will mail you our interesting catalog of culi- 
nary novelties. 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
1312 Washington Ave., So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The daintiest, crispest, little morsels that ever | 
| 
| 





















A New Kind of Tack 


U No. 1. No Hammer Needed 





L “— 
4 Joe 





By training in your own home. Our system of 
present day nursing is invaluable to the 
practical nurse or the beginner. 

Endorsements fmm ee pny mer oy and patients 

More a thousand graduates earning $10 

to $30 weekly, 

Write for our surionete ‘* Blue Book.” 

THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
315 Main 8t., Jamestown, N. Y. 





Moore Push-Pins 












At Stationery, House-furnishing, Notion and 
Photo-supply Stores, or mailed prepaid for 10c 
per packet of % doz., or 20c per box of 
one doz. No. 1 or No. 2 like cuts. 
Moore Push-Pin Co., 1208. 11th St., Phila., Pa 


GLASS heads, STEEL points 
For fastening up CALENDARS. small 
ictures, posters, draperies, and num- 
erless ‘little things,’ without dis- 
figuring wood or plaster walls. 
No.¥ 2 
P. 





on sewing machines—ny 
other household uses. E 
G. W. COLE COMPAN 







in-One”™ oil best for lub- 
bishing, preventing rust 
> easy work. Has » 
I" good stores. Write 
Bdway, New York City 
































the skin. 


HOLTON & ADAMS 





Where Almond Meal is used soap is seldom needed. ; psrecs © 
cleanses perfectly, and yet contains no alkali—that principal soap ingredient which make 
flesh pink because it is sharp enough to burn the least bit. 5 tens 

Anything that irritates enough to call blood to the surface won't pre-erve the natural ve 
Almond Meal is a “ skin food "'— it will soften and whiten the skin. ‘ 

Dr. Palmer’s (the original) Almond Meal is thoroughly distributed throug! 
the United States. Ask for our registered package at the nearest toilet cou! 
If you cannot get it there send us 25c and we will mail you a full sized can, act 3c 
panied by twelve handsomely colored post cards of the nations, well worth 25c. 


Manufacturers of Toilet Requisites New York City 
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Making a lailored Coat 


By Helen Koues 


ANY a woman 
who can suc- 
cessfullyhandle 
linen or light stuffs is 
at a loss when it comes 
to a tailor-made coat, so let me give you a few 
practical suggestions as to the methods used by 
a professional tailor. ‘The first thing to remember 
is that no detail however small should be neg- 
lected—each part must receive its due attention, 
particularly the careful basting and pressing, as 
it is the little things that give the coat its set. 
And it is just these details that the amateur either 
does not know or thinks too trivial to consider. 
When the cloth has been selected in a tailor- 
ing or dressmaking establishment it is carefully 
sponged, not only to protect it 
from water marks but also to 













Then, to make it retain 
its shape, sew it to the 
canvas by padding 
stitches, as shown in 
the illustrations. Now 
baste the canvas (with the haircloth in place) 
to the cloth, sewing the canvas in with the 
cloth at the shoulder and under-arm seams; 
nick on all curves and press well. When the 
figure to be fitted is very slender a second piece 
of canvas can be placed from the haircloth to 
the hem in a short coat, as is shown in the 
illustration, while in a longer coat it can extend 
to the hip-line. The majority of women, unless 
very stout, require a pad under the arm, which, 
of course, will vary in size. It is made, however, 
of layers of sheet-wadding cut 
circular and decreasing at the 





shrink it. In some instances 
this is done by large firms who 
make a specialty of doing it for 
dressmakers and tailors, but 
should it be done in the estab- 
lishment itself the best method 
to follow is to spread the cloth 
outon along table without open- 
ing the folds of the material, 
and lay muslin saturated with 
water over the entire length. 
Roll it up with the cloth and 
allow it to remain over night. 
In this way the wet muslin 
shrinks all the cloth and yet 
comes in contact with the wrong 
side only, as the right side is 
always folded inside. In the 
morning spread the cloth out 
again on the table, taking care 
to keep it folded so that you 
can press both sides until dry without injuring 
the right side of the material in any way. Now 
it is turned over to the cutters, who first decide if 
the material has an up or down. This is done by 
rubbing the hand lightly over the surface, and 
when there is a nap it should run toward the 
bottom of the coat. The material is laid flat on a 
large cutting-table and the patterns of the section 
placed so that in every case the nap will run 
downward. 





O PREVENT any waste of material cut a lining 

of percaline by the pattern before cutting the 
cloth, baste it together and fit it carefully to the 
figure, marking a line across at the waist-line. 
When this is done, and necessary alterations made, 
mark with a colored thread on each section along 
the lines where you have placed the pins in making 
the alterations. Now rip the pieces apart, trim 
close to the red thread and you have a perfect- 
fitting pattern without seams. Remember that 
the line of the colored thread is the sewing line, so 
allow for a seam beyond it. If fifty-two-inch cloth 
is used lay the pattern on it 
while it is still folded as when 





Showing Facing, Notched 
Collar and Pocket 


outer edge, attached to a cir- 
cular piece of lining cambric 
catstitched to the coat in the 
position required. It should 
be pinned in position to the 
dress waist when fitting the 


serve as a pattern. 

The back of the coat may be 
canvased throughout in short 
coats or for slender figures, or 
it may have pieces of canvas 
cut to outline the neck and 
armhole, running to a depth of 
three inches. When interlining 
for warmth is required use felt, 





the under-arm seam. 
used in the top of the sleeves, 
being tacked 
and sewed 


to the lining 
into the armhole. 


Except in this case it is never sewed in with the | 


seams, but catstitched to the canvas interlining. 


E COME to the collar now, one of the most 
difficult parts of tailoring. Cut both cloth 

and canvas by the pattern, and mark carefully the 
perforations which indicate where it turns over. 
This will leave a semicircle, which is the part that 
goes into the neck of the coat and is the stand of the 
collar. Stitch by machine from the outer circum- 
ference to the neck-line to hold the outline. 
The turnover part and the revers must have the 
canvas and cloth held together by small pad- 
ding stitches made in this way: hold the canvas 
uppermost and take a half-inch stitch on the can- 
vas side and barely catch the stitch on the cloth 
side, taking care that it does not show through. As 
the stitches are taken rub and shape the section 
in the direction in which it is to lie. Trim, turn 
the edges of the cloth over the canvas and press. 
Baste the collar on the coat, canvas-side up, the 
turnover part of the collar lying flat and the 
ends meeting the turnover lapels at the top of 
the fronts, to form a notched 





bought—that is, lengthwise 
through the centre. This 
brings together the right side 
of the two fronts or any other 
section being cut. Chalk the 
outlines of the pieces and 
cut through both thicknesses 
of material three-eighths to 
half an inch from the chalk 
line, thus allowing for seams. 
Mark with tailor’s tacks the 
outline of the percaline—or 
sewing line—the centre-front, 
the pockets, collar-turning, 
etc. To make the tacks, 
take a double thread of bast- 
ing cotton and baste through 
two thicknesses of the cloth 
with one long stitch and two 
short ones, leaving the long 








— collar. Another way is to join 


it to the fronts to form a 
shawl collar. The facing of 
the collar is then cut in one 
with the front facing of the 
coat, as shown in the illus- 
tration on the left. Now try 
on to see if collar sets prop- 
erly, and, if not, shape by 
stretching or shrinking as 
required. To stretch, lay a 
cloth over the material, 
dampen and gently draw the 
material in the direction 
desired while you pass a hot 


iron over it. To shrink, 
dampen in the same manner 
and hold the cloth in little 


puckers (without creasing), 
as the iron is passed over it. 








stitch loose. Cut every long 
stitch and gently pull the 
pieces of the cloth apart, cut- 
ting the little stitches which 
hold them together. This leaves threads in each 
piece and marks both sides exactly alike. 


~~ a stout figure cut a piece of tailor’s 
Canvas, previously shrunken, for the front of the 
coat, from the front edge, across the shoulder, 
around the armhole, and three inches deep at the 
under-arm seam. From this point slope it to the 
Waist-line at the base of the dart, and continue 
from there in a straight line down to the lower 
edge of either a short or a long coat. In hip- 
length or Eton coats for slender figures cut the 
€ntire front of canvas. Baste the canvas to the 
Wrong side of the cloth and then baste the cloth 
and canvas together at the shoulder and under- 
arm Seams of the coat. Try on and make what 
alterations are needed. Then rip the cloth and 
Canvas apart, and stitch the canvas sections or 
dart independently of the cloth. Before basting 
ee again place on the canvas a piece of 
the « en haircloth the shape of the front of 
tuuadod’ but one inch smaller, sloping to a 
he eae Point from three to four inches above 
> amen To form the curve at the bust 
eher of a dart seam cut a V-shaped piece 

of the bottom of the haircloth and draw the 


oe edges together. Take a strip of cambric 
ing and catstitch over this joining. Next 
stite the haircloth on the canvas and cat- 
Wa strip of the cambric around the haircloth. 


The Various Interlinings 
of the Coat 


OW we must cut a front 

facing and a collar facing; 
the latter, by-the-way, is the 
outside of the collar. When of 
cloth it must be cut on the width of the material. 
When of velvet it is cut from a bias strip, and in 
both cases without a seam. It is adjusted to the 
canvas, and, when of velvet, the raw edges are 
turned over the canvas and catstitched flat to 
the collar lining. The front facing is always of 
the cloth and extends about two inches beyond 
the centre-front line, which is indicated in the 
illustrations above by the basting thread. It is 
cut by the coat pattern, and may have an inner 
pocket inserted, as shown in the first illustration. 
As the seams are stitched in any part of the coat 
they are dampened and pressed before proceeding 
to the next part. To do this lay the coat on a 
small ironing-board, wrong side up, place a double 
thickness of linen cloth over it, dampen with a 
sponge and press with a moderately hot iron. 
After the facing is in the coat it may again be 
pressed carefully. When the sleeves are finished 
in every detail they may now be sewed in. 

Cut the lining by the pattern, allowing for alter 
ations, the fronts extending only to the facing, and 
the backs each half an inch wider than the pattern, 
to prevent any draw or wrinkling. When the 
lining is in the coat is completed. 

Should you be uncertain on any point in the 
construction of a coat I will gladly answer any 
questions you send me in care of THe LaprEs’ 
Home JOURNAL, provided you send a stamped 
addressed envelope. 


cambric lining, which is to 


placing it across the back to | 
It is also | 





The American Lady Shoe 
here presented, No. 6083, is an 

ideal shoe, heavy enough for Winter 
wear, yet possessing the grace and 


dressy occasions. 


welted sole, pr heel and fast color eyelets. 
Made on the styli 





dress for all occasions, 










beauty that makes it most acceptable for 


It is a patent Colt, foxed Blucher, with fine, dull calf tip, 


Vassar last, this shoe embodies the good wearing 
and fitting qualities possessed by all American Lady Shoes. 

The American Lady Shoes are made by the largest shoe house in the 
world and sold by over 16,000 progressive dealers. 


The 1907 ‘‘ Shoelight"’ is the best guide to shoe styles and 
values. Beautifully printed, it portrays the latest styles of 
Let us mail you a copy gratis. 


Hamilton, Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis. 














Any lamp —no matter how 
good—is handicapped if it 
hasn’t the proper chimney. 

My business is manufactur- 


ing lamp-chimneys that fit 


will positively wave or 
curl your hair in ten to 
fifteen minutes without 
heat. Makes beautiful 





| 


perfectly —of clean, clear glass | 


that won’t break from heat. 
My name— Macsetu — goes 
on every one. 


My Index tells of lamps and their chim- 
neys, fully and interestingly. Let me send 
it to you— it’s free. 


Address, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


a POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1907 contains 220 pages, wit) 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It 
tells all about chickens, their care, diseases and 
remedies. All about Incubators and how tu 
operate them. All about poultry houses and ho 

to build them, 
chickendom. 









You need it. Price only 15 cts. 








men with small capital to 


a w) C. C. SHOEMAKER, Box 932, Freeport, Ill. 
{ I PAY S give Public Exhibitions with 
a Magic Lantern, Stereop- 


ticon or Moving Picture Outfit. Catalogue free. 
2 me. 4 assau Street, 
McAllister, Mfg. Optician, *” NeW"York 


It's really an encyclopedia of 


| heat, by Magic Curler, 


| 
| 


Marcel Wave while you 
are dressing or travel- 
ing; at any time and any- 
this hair was waved Where. Small enough 
in 10 minutes, without to carry in your purse. 





Made of Specially Treated French Horn 


How If your dealer or hair dresser does 
bd not sell Magic Curlers send us his 

t name and address with 25c for a set 
of Magic Curlers and we will send you a beautiful 
Silver-Plated Sugar Shell Spoon Free, This is a 
60 day offer to introduce the merits of our Curlers 
quickly and must be taken advantage of promptly. 


Sample Set of 2 Curlers, 10c. 


MAGIC CURLER CO., com 452. phiis, Pa. 


QUIET ya Eront, 


) Qualityin Incubators is the whole thing — 
| Profit instead of loss. Satisfaction instead 
| of disappointment. Beginners, Experts 
} and Agricultural Experiment Stations use 
CYPHERS INCUBATORS 

f | with their Patented Improvements. 
244-paye Book — “HOW TO MAKE 

ied MONEY WITH POULTRY and IN- 
CUBATORS"” FREE, Cyphers Incubator Co., buffalo, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, Oakland, Cal.; London, England, 


and Entertainment Books 
Largest dramatic catalogue in 
the world sent free on application, 


THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 358 Dearborn St., Chicago 




















GUARANTEED 
BEST HATCHER 











m Use the 


Dress Your 
- Bed Daintily 


Acme 


Bolster Roll #& 


Weight only four pounds. 


Sent Express Paid for $2 


East of Mississippi river 


Mention your dealer’s name 


Sixty-eight page Free Book, contain- 


ing valuable hints on Home Furnishings 


H. & D. PAPER CO. 


Sandusky, Ohio 
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Would you like to make 


money in an easy, pleasant 
way during your spare time ? 


E WANT a reliable woman to act as our 

agent in every locality where we have 

none, and we will give her the exclusive 
rights for her territory. 

You need not make any house to house can- 
vass —you need not devote any stated time to 
the work. Just show our samples to your friends 
aud acquaintances, forward their orders to us, 
and after you have delivered their goods, you 
keep your commission money for yourself and 
soul us the balance. 

We are large importers and dealers in wash 
goods for ladies’ shirt waists, children’s dresses, 
men’s shirts, etc. At present we have samples 
of goo different patterns. 

It costs you nothing to start as our agent, for 
we furnish you samples and a neat case for them 
— without any charge. 

If you will just drop us a line saying that you 
are interested, we will be glad to give you fur- 
ther details — amount of commission, etc. Be the 
first to write from your locality. 


THE W. H. WILCOX CO. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 




















Kashmir 
Rugs 


give distinction to any room in 
your house. Their perfectly blended 
Oriental coloring, beautiful, striking de- 
signs, and peculiar weave, wondertully 
transform all the other furnishings. 

A Kashmir Rug, with its fast colors and 
splendid wearing-quality on both sides, gives 
you two rugs for the price of one. It outwears 
rugs at twice the cost of Kashmir. 

g ft. x6 ft. $6.00 gft. x 10% ft. $10.50 
gft.xgft. 9.00 gft. x 12 ft. 12.00 

Made also in sizes from 27x54 inches to 

12x15 feet. 


Look for the word *‘ Kashmir" and the Tiger Trade- 
mark on the tag. 

If your dealer hasn't them, send his name, and we'll 
send you our beautifully illustrated tree catalogue, showing 
rugs in actual colors. 


Your money back tf not satisfied. 


FRIES-HARLEY CO. 


Makers of Rugs Exclusively 


901 Bourse Building Philadelphia 








































*@tupeco Shrunk Quarter Sizes 
FOR BOOKLET AND DEALER'S 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 

485 RIVER ST. TROY, 

MAKERS OF CLUETT AND MONA 








Red Triangle tag on every roll 
For rooms of beauty, and 


rooms with hard wear — 
parlor, library, den, halls, 


and office. Costs half as 

much as any other good carpet. 

Money back if not satisfactory. Ask 

your dealer. If he hasn't Cordemon, 
write us. Book and sample free. 


MORRIS & CO., Dept. A, Groveville, N. J. 


SIX = EACH FOR SHEET MUSIC 
Wholesale prices on all Popular Sheet Music and 








Instruction Books. Send threetwo-cent stamps for 
sample copy and Music Herald. Catalog Free. 


GEO. JABERG MUSIC CO., 120 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


I Print My 
Own 


Cards 





Circulars, books, newspaper. 
Card Press $5. Larger $18. 
Money saver, maker. All easy, 
printed rules. Write factory 
for catalog, presses, type, 
paper, cards. 


The PressCo.,Meriden,Conn. 
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| I use? 





| to your cambric slip. Cut 
| these ruffles in rose-petal shape 


| tarletan forming these ruffles 
| into box-plaits and then spread 
| them out carefully to resemble 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January 1907 


Mrs. Ralston’s Answers 


Drawings by Nina Granello Barlow 


Questions of general interest about dress will be answered on this page. 
Mrs. Ralston will reply to inquiries by mail if a stamp is inclosed. 


their full names and addresses. 
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A Good Standby for School Wear 
Mother asks how she shall make a black and 
white shepherd’s plaid serge for me to wear to 
school. ELEVEN YEARS OLD. 
Tell Mother to make up the serge as a regulation 
sailor gyjt The strip of red braid on the left 
Lo sleeve, red chevrons, and the an- 
chors and stars in red, will make 
a pretty trimming. The collar 
should be finished with three 
rows of black soutache braid, 
and use black silk for your tie. 
If you need a pattern we can 
supply one. It hasaside-plaited 
skirt attached to an underwaist, 
and it also includes a transfer 
stamping pattern for the anchor 
and stars. Send for No. 1969 
to the Pattern Bureau, THE 
LADIES’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen 
cents, which includes a Guide-Chart. 





A New Use for Handkerchiefs 

I want to make a dressy shirtwaist out 
of half a dozen white silk handkerchiefs 
which I have. They measure twenty- 
one inches square. What pattern shall 
f ‘TRAVELER. 


You will have a most attractive waist 
and plenty of material if you will cut your 
handkerchiefs over our pattern No. 2625, 
using tucked batiste or an all-over lace 
for your chemisette. Cut a handkerchief 
in halves and join the hemmed edges together 
to form the middle of the sleeves. Ruffles of lace 
or batiste can trim the edges of the collar and of 
the band cuffs. Send for pattern No. 2625 tothe 
Pattern Bureau, THE Lapres’ Home JourNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the price, fifteen cents. 


A Rose Costume for a Fancy-Dress Party 

We are to have a rose dance at a fancy-dress 
party on Twelfth Night. Please design a costume 
as inexpensively as possible. 

Mary B. 

You must first make a Prin- 
cesse slip of pink cambric. 
Then use pink tarletan for a 
shirred bodice in Princesse 
effect, reaching to the knees, 
where it should end in a ruffle 
cut in the shape of rose-petals. 
The skirt is completed by two 
deep gathered ruffles attached 


also. You can crease the 





a leaf. These ruffles should be of three shades 


_ of pink from light to dark. Finish the neck with 
| two leaf-shaped ruffles, using green tarletan for the 


| dress of cashmere made. 


under ruffle. Form the sleeves of two ruffles, 
using green for your top one. A Leghorn hat, or 
a hat made of paper trimmed with paper roses, 
would finish your costume. Sateen or silk or 
crépe paper will also make this gown successfully. 
Send for pattern No. 2908 (which comes in five 
sizes: 28-36 inches bust meas- 
ure) to the Pattern Bureau, 
THE LapieEs’ HoME JOURNAL, 
Philadelphia, inclosing the 
price, fifteen cents. 


A Plain Cashmere Gown 
Please advise a short, stout, 


elderly woman of og 4 
how to have a plain black 


RETIRED. 


Choose a nine-gored skirt 
model, and as cashmere is a 
pretty, soft material, have the 
back and side gores arranged in inverted plaits, with 
a box-plait atthe centre back. Form the fronts and 
the back of the waist of groups of small side-tucks. 
Open down the front over a small yoke and stock 
collar of tucked black silk. Trim around the neck 
and down this opening with a shaped band of 
black silk, finishing the edges 
with narrow black silk braid. 
Black silk cuffs and several 
rows of the braid can trim 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves. This 
waist should be made over a 
boned lining, and have a belt 
of cashmere or silk. If pat- 
terns are required order No. 
2750 for the waist and No. 
2283 for the skirt from the Pat- 
tern Bureau, THE LapIes’ 
HoME JourRNAL, Philadelphia, 
inclosing the price, fifteen 
cents for each pattern. 





2750-2283 








2625 








Correspondents should use 





A Ruffle-Trimmed Yoke 


wool crépe waist I have. It 
has a shirred drop yoke of the crépe and the sleeves 
are tigat at the top and full at the bottom. The 
skirt is still good. UNEASY. 


I am tired of a gray 


Take out your shirred yoke; wash and press the 
material. Make a little round 
yoke of tucked écru net, and add 
below it a round, circular-shaped 
yoke cut from your old yoke. 
Trim this circular yoke with three 
small, shaped ruffles, two of pale 
pink silk and the middle one of 
net. Your stock collar should be 
of the net tucked to match the 
yoke, with pipings of pale pink 
silk. You should have enough in 
your old sleeves for new ones, 
made elbow length, trimmed with 
ruffles to match your yoke. You 
can send for pattern No. 2413 to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LApIEs’ Home 
JouRNAL, Philadelphia, inclosing the 
price, fifteen cents. 





2413 


Red Not Advisable for Stout People 


I am very partial to red, and as I see it 
worn so much now I am thinking of pur- 
chasing a red cashmere. I am inclined 
to be stout and my friends advise me 
not to purchase a dress of that color. 

MARGARET. 


Red is one of the colors that 





in- | 


creases the size and is best left to the | 


slender woman. You might find a very deep 
garnet or wine color becoming. 


About Arranging the Hair 
I shall be very grateful to 

suggestions as to how I should arrange my hair. It 

is light and rather thin. MINNEAPOLIS. 

I fear any suggestion I could make would not 
help you, since a knowledge of your features would 
be necessary before giving advice. Some one who 
knows you should show you, or why 
not go to a hairdresser? She will 
try different arrangements suitable 
to your face. 


A Butterfly Costume 


Have you a pattern for the but- 


year? Anxious MOTHER. 


I am glad to say we can supply 


pe if you will give me 


terfly fairy dress you described last | 


you with the pattern you ask for. | 


White tarletan should be used for the triple skirts; 
white sateen for the bodice; the butterfly in the 
centre of the bodice make of pink and blue tar- 
letan, trimming the edges of the wings with 
Christmas-tree tinsel. The small butterflies trim- 
ming the skirt should be cut out of pink arid blue 
tinsel, laying one over the other, using tinsel for 
the antennz or feelers. The big wings attached 
to the back are easily made of pale pink tarletan, 
using hat wire to bind the edges and trimming 
with tinsel. The pattern is perforated for the 
design, which may be carried out with tinsel, black 
flannelette or velveteen; or the design may be 





painted. White shoes and stockings should be | 


worn, with a tinsel-trimmed butterfly on each toe. 
If you use our pattern (which comes 


measure) send for No. 2909 to the 
Pattern Bureau, THE LADIEs’ 










in five sizes: 28-36 inches bust | 


$ hi N S> Home JourNAL, Philade!phia, in- 
F/RNS closing the price, fifteen cents. 


A Remodeled Black Peau de Soie 
How can I freshen up a black peau de soie gown 


of several seasons ago, worn only a few times? It | 


is made with a plain, nine-gored skirt, and plain 
blouse waist, shirred to a drop-yoke of white lace 
over pale blue silk, and has old-fashioned full 
sleeves. INLAND. 


Select a pretty plaid or checked black and white 
silk; recut over new patterns, using your new plaid 
silk for a circular upper skirt lengthened by an 
eight-gored lower part made from your black peau 
de soie skirt. Your lace yoke you can use again, 
slightly gathering the body 
portion of your old waist to 
this yoke. Use your new silk 
for a shaped yoke and box- 
plaits extending down the 
fronts. Trim the edges of 
this silk yoke with narrow 
black velvet ribbon. Make 
elbow sleeves with silk cuffs. 
Send for our patterns, No. 
2472 for your waist and No. 
2383 for your skirt. They 
can be supplied by the Pat- 
tern Bureau, THE LADIEs’ 
HOME JourNAL, Philadel- 
phia, if you will inclose the 


price, fifteen cents for each. 2472-2383 








| 





It is not any single 
point of superiority that 
makes the Volo the most 
efficient and serviceable ma- 
chine on the market. It is 
the fact that it embodies, as a 
whole, almost countless points 
of excellence, each one of which 
contributes to the perfect unity 
—to make the machine different. 
These many points are so practi- 
cal and so carefully and thought- 
fully worked out, that the 


SEWING 


MACHINE 


offers every conceivable improvement 
for simplifying sewing—for saving time, 
strength, patience. Its unique system of 
roller bearings eliminates 80% of friction. 
$40 — up-to-date dealers everywhere. 
VALUABLE BOOK FREE 
—entitled ‘“ Follow the Thread.’ Wise 
women who are interested in sewing 
will drop a postal to-day for this re- 
markable booklet. Nothing like it 
ever issued. It’s running over with 
valuable information. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St. Louis and 
New York. 


Be Sure to 
Get the 
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becomes soft, 
clean and fluffy 


with the use of : 
W&B IN 
Swedish 


Hair Powder 





“The Dry Shampoo.’ 
Makes the Hair soft, clean and fluffy without 
washing. Removes dust, grease and excessive oil 
after brushing. Wot injurious. A liberal sample 
and our pamphlet “ How to have Handsome Hair” 
mailed on receipt of 10c. Regular size 60c and 
$1.00 per box. At your dealer or sold direct by 


WALDEYER & BETTS, Dept. L, 170 Fifth Ave., New York 














HEALTHPOL. IN I 


ED Clothing should be warm and light. blankets 


and thick quilts should never be put upon the 
bed. The weight is depressing, retains persp! 
ration, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. Paper 
Blankets are warmer than woolen, and weiy!: only 
ten ounces each. Made of strong sterilized papet, 
kid finish, will not slip. Cost less than washing 


blankets. They are an application of A Well-knowD 
Scientific Principle. Worn between sheet and top 
cover. Price $3.00 a dozen, F. O. B. Cincinnati, or we 
will send two full size for sample, postpaid for $1.00. 

Also make the famous Paper Diapers that Appeal 


to the mother of the Babe, to be worn inside '¢ reg: 
ular diaper and destroyed when soiled. 75 cents per ~ 





F.O. B. Cincinnati, or will mail 50, post paid, for $1.00. 
skeptical send 10c in stamps for samples of diapers. 
Whitelaw Paper Goods Co., Dept.L.J.,Cincinnati, Ohio. 


STA 














| Our 200-page book “ The Origin and Treatment of Stammering * 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay Pp ate dich 
LEWIS 8T. G SCHOOL, 40 Adelaide 8t., Detroit, » 


The Banta Hatches 


lots of chicks easily, cheaply. Our guaran- 
tee loads on us all risks. New Banta incu- 
bator catalog free , 


BANTA-BENDER MPG. CO., Dept. 77, Ligonier, Ind. 
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The Truth about California 


The San Francisco fire affected only a small fraction of California territory ——a mere spetk on the map. 
California in general is just as inviting as ever. 

The great resort hotels at Coronado, Pasadena, Redlands, Riverside, Santa Barbara and Monterey are open as 
usual and thronged with visitors. The old missions are there—telling the fascinating story of Spanish conquest. The 
ocean beaches are there—-where one may take a surf plunge in January. The orange groves and palms and 
rose-gardens are there-—out of doors, not in a hothouse. And the perfect climate is there —California’s chief 
asset, permitting the golfer and automobilist to enjoy themselves daily in the glorious sunshine. 


The California Limited the only train to Southern California, via any line, exclusively for 
first-class travel, runs daily, Chicago and Kansas City to Los 
Angeles, San Diego and San Francisco. It has a Pullman for the Grand Canyon of Arizona, the world’s wonder. 


You are invited to visit California this ¥inter 


The trip may be made luxuriously on The California Limited, or economically in a tourist sleeper. After reaching California 
you have the choice of stopping at any one of several magnificent resort hotels, amid semi-tropical surroundings —or of a com- 
fortable stay at less pretentious inns. You may take a four weeks’ tour, starting from Chicago, for as little as $175 to $200; a 
longer stay meaning only a reasonable additional sum for hotels. 

Where the best of everything is desired, it may be had for no more than the charge for similar All the Way 
service elsewhere. 

Round-trip California excursion tickets, limited to nine months for return, are now on sale at $110 
from Chicago. Pullman berth, accommodating two persons, $14. Proportionate rates from other points. 
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The Compartment Pullman on this train affords a grateful seclusion, which will be especially appreciated by ladies. In the 
Observation Pullman parlor is a library, also the current magazines, and stationery. ‘The club-buffet-smoker will please the 
««men-folks,’’ with its daily market reports hot from the wires, and its cosy barber-shop. ‘I'he dining-car meals are under 
the direction of Fred. Harvey. On request will mail complete descriptive literature. 





Address — Passenger Department New York City 377 Broadway Pittsburg 405 Park Bldg. Cincinnati 209 Traction Bldg. Des Moines 406 Sixth Ave. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System Boston 332 Washington St. Buffalo 220 Ellicott Square Bldg. St.Louis 209N.SeventhSt. Kansas City 905 Main St. 
1117 Railway Exchange, Chicago. Montreal 138 8t.James St, Cleveland 318 Williamson Bldg. Atlanta 16 N. Pryor 8t. Denver 901 Seventeenth 8t. 

Or Santa Fe Agent at Philadeiphia 711ChestnutSt. Detroit 151 Griswold St. Minneapolis Guaranty Bidg. Galveston G.C.&8.F. Gen. Pass. Ofs. 
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see me 


KRONT VIEW 


A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life- 
preserver. No child should be without 
It. It affords full protection to lungs and 
abdomen, thus preventing colds and 
coughs, so fatal toa great many children. 
Get the Rubens Shirt at once. Take no 
other, no matter what any unprogressive 
dealer may say. If he doesn’t keep it 
write tous. The Rubens Shirt has glad- 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers. 
We want it accessible to all the world. 














No Buttons No Trouble 
Patent Nos. 528,988 — 550,233. 


MADE NOW FOR LADIES AND MISSES 
IN ALL SIZES 


_. The Rubens Shirt can now be had in all sizes for ladies and misses as well as 
infants from birth to any age. 
__ The Rubens Shirt is made in cotton, merino (half wool and half cotton), wool, 
silk and wool, and all silk, to fit from birth to any age. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. 
Circulars, with Price-List, free. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


The Genuine Rubens Shirt has the name “ Rubens” stamped on every garment. 







Always the same wherever 
you get it—pure, delicious, 
wholesome, satisfying. 


The food of nations, 














Manufactured by RUBENS & MARBLE, 90 Market St., Chicago 





And the Nation's food. 
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